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'ortv-seven  years  ago — even  as  today — America’s  first 
korld-wide  newspaper  foreign  service  covered  the  exploits 
four  fighting  men.  Then,  leading  the  United  States  to 
riumphs  in  the  Philippines,  was  Admiral  Dewey  instead 
f  Admiral  Nimitr'and  General  Mac  Arthur.  Then,  car¬ 
ving  the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  service  to  fame  in 
hat  area,  was  John  T.  McCutcheon  instead  of  William 
fcGaifin. 

"imes  change.  Correspondents  change.  But  the  foreign 
ervice  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  courses  from  genera- 
ion  to  generation  like  a  river,  its  flow  of  information 
nbroken,  its  sparkle  undimmed,  its  energy  unchanging 
• .  despite  the  fact  that  its  writers — even  as  the  waters 
i  a  river— are  a  moving  mosaic  of  change. 

I'hy  have  scores  of  correspondents — from  pioneers  like 
dward  Price  Bell  to  newcomers  like  Jack  Bell — carried 
heir  talents  to  the  stars  for  this  service? 

^hy  have  so  many,  when  first  assigned  to  a  Chicago  Daily 
jji^s  foreign  post,  phrased  their  feelings  with  the  words: 
This  is  the  opportunity  I  have  always  hoped  for”? 


Evtry  Saturday  wllk 
addItiMal  Uwc  ia  Jaauary 
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How  then  could  it  once  again  surpass  itself  by  providing 
the  incomparable  news  dispatches  and  interpretations  of 
William  H.  Stoneman,  Robert  J.  Casey,  George  Weller, 
Helen  Kirkpatrick,  Nat  A.  Barrows,  Leigh  White,  Edward 
P.  Morgan,  and  others? 

The  forthright  answer,  long  ago  succinctly  stated,  puts  it 
this  way:  The  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  service — in 
peace  and  in  war — has  built  up  a  method,  a  tradition,  an 
esprit  de  corps,  a  professional  pride  which  are  unique  in 
the  newspaper  profession. 


Why  is  it  that  a  service  so  specialized  can  dissolve  famed 
staffs  of  one  generation  and  develop  equally  celebrated 
staffs  in  another  generation? 


How,  for  example,  could  it  move  into  one  era  with  such 
aces  as  Raymond  Gram  Swing,  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  Junius 
B.  Wood,  John  Bass,  Louis  Edgar  Browne  and  others  .  .  . 
only  to  replace  them  with  correspondents  cut  to  the  stature 
of  John  Gunther,  Negley  Parson,  Hal  O’Flaherty,  Carroll 
Binder,  and  later,  Wallace  R.  Deuel,  Leland  Stowe  and 
A.  T.  Steele? 


.HREE  WARS  OLD 
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markets  are  homes... 

homes  are  families 

and  these  are  the  families' 

home  newspapers... 

in  New  York  the  Journal- American 

in  Chicago  the  Herald- American 

both  dominant  in  evening  circulation 

in  America’s  first  two  markets! 


Covering  the  war  coils  for  more  than  a  chronicle, 


Main  facts  are  the  first  facts  to  report,  of  course. 
But  only  the  first  facts. 


With  the  news  of  an  event  readers  want  some 
conception  of  the  event — how  the  Marines  rooted 
the  last  Japs  out  of  Iwo,  how  the  Remagen  bridge 
sounded  when  it  fell,  how  blazing  Osaka  looked 
from  the  air. 


That’s  why  United  Press  correspondents  go  when¬ 
ever  they  can  to  the  source  of  the  news,  watch 
the  fighting,  go  along  with  and  talk  with  the  men 
who  do  it.  They  seek  always — and  get  into  their 
dispatches — the  combination  of  highlight  and 
graphic  sidelight  which  distinguishes  "the  world’s 
best  coverage  of  the  world’s  biggest  news.’’ 


UnIM  Prait  cerrMpondant  John  B.  McDormoH  golt  •  birttlo  •lory  from  on  Amoricon 
toMlof  In  Iho  sholUtcorrod  Oormon  villopo  of  Kotlornich. 


\\  " hut  C.uu  \ on  Do  With 
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There’s  a  great  construction  boom  coming 
to  postwar  Los  Angeles.  The  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America  estimates 
new  homes  will  be  built  at  the  rate  of 
50,000  —  250  million  dollars  worth  —  per 
yeter  for  at  least  four  years! 

Add  to  that  ddy  sum  another  500  millions 
per  year  for  postponed  commercial  build* 
ings  and  Public  Works,  and  it’s  easy  to  see 
how  300,000  workers  in  construction  and 
its  allied  building  and  manufacturing  trades 
will  be  kept  mighty  busy  after  peace  comes. 


Yes,  indeed,  there  are  even  greater  pay* 
rolls  ahead  for  the  already  prosperous  Lm 
Angeles  area.  Upswings  are  coming  in  the 
automotive'  industry;  in  radio,  appliance, 
and  furniture  manufacturing  .  .  .  and  in  the 
fast  developing  field  of  light  metals  and 
plastics.  We’d  like  to  give  you  some  figures 
on  the  postwar  planning  which  will  create  an 
even  higher  public  income  in  this  market. 

And  yes,  we’ll  show  you  how  you  can  tap 
this  richer  market  through  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  We’ll  do  it  at  me  drop  of  a  post* 
card  to  THE  TIMES,  or  to  our  representative. 


*Ijos  Amnelet  Research  Jury  survey 
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'Everybody s  Newspaper' 
in  Southern  California 
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From  beachhead  and  battlefront  they 
came — aa  many  newsmen  as  could  be  spared 
from  duty.  From  bombed-out  cities,  from 
peaceful  Minneapolis  neighborhoods.  From 
the  Burma  Road,  from  Nicollet  Avenue. 
From  the  court  house  beat  and  the  halls  of 
Congress.  From  roaring  pressrooms  and  the 
silent  Arctic  they  came  home  to  meet  their 
readers,  to  swap  information  and  share  ex¬ 
periences  at  the  annual  Family  Party  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 

Home  folks  who  thronged  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Auditorium  that  S^-below-zero  eve¬ 
ning  thrilled  to  the  first-hand  reports  of 
foreign  correspondents,  applauded  colum¬ 
nists  and  analysts,  had  themselves  a  whale 
of  a  time  as  by-lines  came  to  life  and  writers 


told  the  story  of  a  newspaper’s  job  in  a 
world  at  war. 

•  From  the  Aleutians  came  Reporter 
George  Peterson  with  the  story  of  home¬ 
sick  fighting  men  in  Alaskan  outposts  and 
the  prediction  of  an  exciting  postwar  future 
for  our  last  frontier. 

•  From  Guam  came  Correspondent  Len 
Welch  with  highlights  of  war  in  a  green 
Pacific  hell  where  GI’s  indiscriminately 
battle  Japs,  flies,  mosquitoes,  rats  for 
possession  of  the  island. 

•  From  Chungking  came  George  Grim, 
former  radio  director  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune,  with  a  message 
of  hope  from  the  “little  guy”  who  fights 
China’s  war  and  endures  China’s  tragedies. 

•  From  Washington  came  Dick  Wilson, 
chief  of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  Washington  bureau,  with  inside 
dope  on  the  adventures,  excitement  and 
plain  hard  work  of  a  newsgathering  job  in 
the  nation’s  capttol. 

•  From  the  World-at-large  came  Carroll 


Binder,  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  editorial  pages,  with  a  fresh  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  problems  of  drafting  a 
lasting  peace,  based  on  his  quarter-century 
experience  as  a  foreign  correspondent. 

•  From  the  Kenny  Institute  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  came  an  honored  guest — Australian- 
born  Sister  Elizabeth  Keimy,  miracle 
worker  against  dread  infantile  paralysis,  to 
receive  an  award  voted  her  by  leading 
fellow-citizens;  Outstanding  Minnesotan 
of  1944. 

•  From  the  audience  came  enthusiastic 
pro<rf  that  neighborly  get-togethers  like  the 
Family  Party  are  vital  in  a  newspaper’s 
service  to  its  readers.  Such  participation  in 
community  life  explains  why,  in  350,000 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  homes  every 
weekday,  in  400,000  homes  every  Sunday, 
the  Minneapolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune 
are  welcomed  not  only  as  complete,  reliable, 
well-edited  reporters  of  the  news,  but  also 
as  good  companions,  inspiring  leaders  and 
dependable  friends. 


Minneapolis  Star-Journal  an  ^/Tribune 


JOHN  COWIIS  •  Pr*MWM* 


STAR-JOURNAL  (•vaning)  -|-  TRIBUNE  (morning)  Ovor  350,000  ★  SUNDAY  TRIBUNE  Ovor  400,000 
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The  war  fronts  of  the  world  were  brought  close  to  Detroiters  recently,  through  the 
War  Souvenirs  Show,  sponsored  jointly  by  The  Detroit  News  and  the  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son  Company* ,  America’s  second  largest  department  store. 


Approximately  5,000  exhibits  were  on 
display,  ran^Tlg  from  captured  Avar  weapons 
to  objects  typifying  the  exotic  culture  and 
customs  of  the  far-flung  fronts  of  this  war. 
In  all,  77  countries  were  represented  in  the 
exhibits,  each  from  a  Detroit  boy  in  the 
armed  services. 

The  shoAv  was  held  in  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company  auditorium.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  “evening  sessions” 


144,000  people  visited  the  show  in  one  Aveck; 
more  than  49,000  on  the  last  day! 

This  outpouring  Avhich  does  not  begin  to 
include  all  Avho  Avrote  or  telephoned  for  an 
extension  so  they,  too,  might  vicAv  the  shoAv 
is  typical  of  Detroit’s  response  to  Detroit 
NeAvs  sponsored  activities  and  the  appeal 
Avhich  The  Detroit  NeAvs  has  for  Detroiters. 

*  Incidentally,  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  nor¬ 
mally  employs  almost  as  much  lineage  in  The 
Detroit  News  as  in  the  other  two  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

A.  B.  C.  Weekday  Circulation,  383,089  —  Sunday  Circulation,  470,785 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  17  J.  E.  Lutr,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago,  11 
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BONNEVILLE  DAM 


On*  Newspaper  Always  Leads  .  ...  In  Oregon,  It's 


IThs  Oregonian 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


. . .  proud  of  its  War  Record 
looks  with  confidence  to  the  future 


conditions  in  shipbuilding  and  other  lines. 

Our  lusty  lumber  industry  (1/5  of  all  the 
standing  timber  in  U.S.)  needs  no  reconver¬ 
sion,  and  the  day  after  victory  will  be  boom¬ 
ing  with  peacetime  production. 

Harnessing  of  the  Columbia  River  gave  us 
the  greatest  hydro-electric  {xitendal  in  the 
nation.  Using  that  power,  new  industry  grew 
rapidly . . .  utilizing  our  natural  resources  of 
fish,  minerals  and  wood.  These  industries 
were  built  and  planned  for  expansion. 

Diversified  farming  is  a  two-hundred  mil¬ 
lion,  year-round  industry  in  Oregon.  Food 
processing,  perfect  economy  linking  factory 
and  farm,  is  showing  remarkable  expansion. 

Oregon  is  growing  solidly  and  rapidly — 
because  Oregon  wants  to  grow,  has  the 
room  in  which  to  grow — and  has  the  basic 
resources  with  which  to  grow. 


OREGON  is  looking  ahead  confidently — 
and  with  sound  reason:  the  Oregon  market 
is  one  hundred  thousand  richly  endowed 
square  miles  populated  with  a  million-and- 
a-third  ambitious  people.  It  is  not  a  one-city, 
one-industry,  one-resource,  war-born  market. 

Our  shipyards  have  repeatedly  set  world 
records — for  speed  in  shipbuilding,  for  low¬ 
est  over-all  costs,  for  fewest  man-hours  per 
ship.  The  thousands  of  newcomers  who  have 
helped  us  to  set  these  records  are  the  finest 
type  of  citizens  an  industrially  growing  area 
could  ask  for  and  25%  are  skilled  workers. 
Many  have  already  invested  in  Oregon 
homes  and  farms. 

With  the  war-born  combination  of  man¬ 
agement,  competent  labor,  established  plants 
and  unlimited  electric  power,  Oregon  yards 
will  be  robust  competition  under  peacetime 
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In  preparing  this  booklet,  “Community  Advertising  for  Progress 
and  Prosperity",  we  hove  limited  ourselves  to  factual  informa¬ 
tion.  The  booklet  covers  only  those  subjects  which  we  believe  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  advertiser. 

Because  newspapers  ore  such  on  integral  port  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  copies  of  this  booklet  covering  13  community  advertising 
subjects  ore  available  on  request.  If  you  haven't  already  received 
your  copy,  write  today  to 

]|ork 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


COMMUNITY 

ADVERTISING 


13  IDEAS 


COMMUNITY 


ADVERTISING 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  AmMica 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Wheeler  and  FCC  Oppose 
Navy’s  Communication  Plan 


'National  Interest'  in  Press 
Voiced  at  Senate  Hearing 


WASHINGTON,  Mar.  22  —  The  first  witness  as  the  Interstate 
Navy  Department’s  proposal  Commerce  Committee  took  up 
for  monopoly  of  international  its  inquiry  where  it  had  left  off 
cotmnunication  services  has  run  just  before  adjournment  of  the 
head-on  into  opposition,  with  78th  Congress.  Study  is  being 
Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  terming  made  of  the  entire  subject  of 
it  a  potential  source  of  censor-  conrununications  and  at  this  point 
ship  and  Chairman  Paul  A.  it  is  moving  into  the  question  of 
Porter  of  the  Federal  Communi-  merger. 

cations  Commission  objecting  Despite  Wheeler’s  reminder 
to  government  domination  of  a  that  press  and  radio  would  not 
unified  system.  want  to  be  included  in  a  monop- 

Senator  Wheeler  said  the  Navy  oly,  the  Secretary  insisted  that 
had  given  no  good  reason  why  purely  private  operation  no 
press  or  radio  should  be  in-  longer  can  be  allowed  and 
eluded  in  the  single  system,  if  merger  is  imperative.  As  he 
there  is  to  be  one.  To  do  so,  he  envisioned  it,  the  controlling  cor- 
said,  would  place  a  government  poration  would  not  be  affiliated 
censor  at  both  transmitting  and  with  any  foreign  system  nor 
receiving  ends  of  the  facilities  would  it  have  domestic  opera- 
and  seriously  interfere  with  han-  tions  or  facilities  except  insofar 
dling  of  news.  as  it  is  es.sential  to  carry  out  its 

New  Theory  Introduced  purposes. 

Admiral  Joseph  R.  Redman. 
chief  of  Navy  communications, 
disagreed  with  the  senator’s  con-  I  11  11  I 

elusions  and  pointed  out  that 
news  now  is  handled  over  com-  _  •  _ 

mercial  lines,  and  newspapers  | 
do  not  hold  the  fear  of  censor-  L\ 

ship.  Wheeler  reminded  there 
is  no  government  domination  of  WASHINGTON  1 
carriers  and  no  power  to  im-  Reynolds  To’ba 
pose  censor^ip.  At  that  point,  forced  to  abai 
Redman  introduc^  a  ^^^th  of  advertis 
previously  voiced  in  prices  fix« 

^ington.  .•  I  •  4  of  Price  Administ 

4^!.  a  national  inter-  williams,  chairma 

eit  That  8  why  it  should  come  pany’s  board,  to] 
under  the  corporation."  Banking  Committ( 

Navy  Secretary  James  V.  For-  Reynolds  charg( 
restal.  whose  department  op-  of  OPA  to  take  i 
poses  a  monopoly  of  trans-  tion  costs  of  pro 
weanic  aviation,  went  before  company’s  caise 
the  senate  sub-committee  and  violation  of  the 
"very  reluctantly”  declared  in  Congress  that  no 
favor  of  a  privately-owned  but  be  taken  under  tl 
government-supervised  corpora-  which  would  ‘‘cc 
tion  to  control  overseas  commu-  in  business  meth 
nications.  Press  and  radio  would  aids  to  distribu 
be  included  in  the  Forrestal  forth.” 
plan,  but  Senator  Wheeler  indi-  He  assured  the 
cated  committee  opposition  with  does  not  contend 
the  assertion  that  collection  and  has  the  right  to 
transmission  of  news  couldn’t,  in  travagant  advert! 
his  opinion,  interfere  with  the  and  charge  them  i 
protections  the  Cabinet  member  ing  cost,  but  he 
said  he  desired  to  throw  about  gress  had  specific 
military  and  diplomatic  send-  in  Section  2  (h) 

'"If-  Act,  that  these  i 

Forrestal  sought  to  justify  his  business  shouldn’t 
position  on  communications  simply  so  the 
monopoly  while  opposing  avia-  could  be  saved  tl 
tion  monopoly  by  describing  the  adjusting  ceilings 
air  as  lending  itself  to  competi-  Reynolds  traced 
non  whereas  communications  in  earnings  from  a 
hi^pinion  do  not.  about  $46,000,000 

The  Navy  Secretary  was  the  down  to  $31,000. 
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It  became  clear  that  the  Navy 
has  developed  the  monopoly  on 
paper  down  to  details  when  Ad¬ 
miral  Redman  followed  For¬ 
restal  on  the  stand.  Redman 
said  the  Navy  would  favor  in¬ 
clusion  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  representatives  of  the 
State.  War,  Na-vy,  Commerce 
and  Post  Office  departments  and 
that  the  board  should  be  held  to 
a  numerical  size  at  which  the 
government  representatives 
would  constitute  one-fourth  the 
membership. 

Purpose  of  the  government 
agents,  he  said,  would  be  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  veto  power,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  when  contracts  for  service 
might  be  negotiated  with  for¬ 
eign  agencies. 

The  Navy  envisioned  the  pro¬ 
posed  corporation  a  creature  of 
Congress  with  its  scope  clearly 
defined  by  that  law-making 
body.  None  of  the  existing 
companies  would  meet  the  spec¬ 
ifications  and,  it  was  recom- 


$6,000,000  Cut  in  Ads 
Laid  to  OPA  Rule 


WASHINGTON,  Mar.  22— R.  J. 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
wcis  forced  to  abandon  $6,000,000 
worth  of  advertising  because  of 
ceiling  prices  fixed  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  S.  Clay 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board,  told  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  this  week. 

Reynolds  charged  that  failure 
of  OPA  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  costs  of  production  in  his 
company’s  case  was  a  direct 
violation  of  the  mandate  by 
Congress  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  under  the  pricing  law 
which  would  ‘‘compel  changes 
in  business  methods,  practices, 
aids  to  distribution,  and  .so 
forth.” 

He  assured  the  committee  he 
does  not  contend  any  company 
has  the  right  to  engage  in  ex¬ 
travagant  advertising  practices 
and  charge  them  against  produc¬ 
ing  cost,  but  he  insisted  Con¬ 
gress  had  specifically  provided, 
in  Section  2  (h)  of  the  OPA 
Act,  that  these  mechanisms  of 
business  shouldn’t  be  thrown  out 
simply  so  the  Administration 
could  be  saved  the  necessity  of 
adjusting  ceilings. 

Reynolds  trac^  his  company’s 
earnings  from  an  average  of 
about  $46,000,000  before  the  war 
down  to  $31,000,000.  To  hold 


the  figure  from  dropping  below 
the  latter  amount,  he  said,  it 
was  necessary  last  year  ‘‘to 
throw  out  the  window”  $6,000,- 
000  worth  of  advertising  in 
newspaper  and  magazine  .space 
and  radio  time. 

“Advertising  is  an  essential 
thing  in  this  industry  where  in 
some  years  the  expenditures  of 
a  cigaret  company  for  advertis¬ 
ing  are  in  figures  more  than 
half  the  net  income  of  the  com¬ 
pany,”  Reynolds  .said.  “We  had 
to  force  out  $6,000,000  of  adver¬ 
tising.  So  except  for  letting 
that  be  forced  out.  the  figure  of 
$31,000,000  would  be  only  $25,- 
000,000  as  against  earnings  in  the 
pre-war  period,  and  at  the  same 
time  our  competitors'  earnings 
were  going  up.” 

He  produced  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  OPA  in  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  effect  of  ceil¬ 
ings  which  had  been  fixed  would 
be  to  require  curtailment  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  But  OPA  contended 
“even  if  your  advertising  was 
forced  out  it  was  not  a  violation 
of  Section  2(h)  because  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  didn't  intend  to  force 
it  out.”  ’The  witness  argued 
that  regardless  of  the  intent,  if 
the  effect  was  to  curb  an  ac¬ 
cepted  business  practice,  the  law 
w'a.s  violated. 


mended,  none  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  control  by  stock 
purchase. 

Involved  in  any  basic  change 
in  the  system  of  transmissions 
across  the  seas  would  be  13  in¬ 
dependent  companies.  ’The  fact 
that  they  are  so  numerous  is  the 
prime  reason  for  the  Navy's  plea 
for  a  merger.  Communications 
in  other  countries,  it  was 
pointed  out,  are  either  govern¬ 
ment-owned  or  unified  under  na¬ 
tional  control  and  they  are  in  a 
position  to  “play  off”  one  United 
States  company  against  another 
and  turn  the  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  substance  of  the  Navy 
argument  is  compressed  into  the 
following  paragraph  of  For- 
restal’s  prepared  statement  to 
the  conunittee: 

Sovereign  Interest 

"The  fact  is  that  modern  com¬ 
munications  are  the  warp  and 
woof  of  international  society, 
and  therefore  are  a  matter  of 
sovereign  rather  than  private 
interest.  Our  diplomatic  and 
military  affairs  are  so  vitally  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  efficiency,  reliability 
and  security  of  international 
communications  that  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  private  competition 
in  such  communications  can  no 
more  be  rationalized  than  could 
the  administration,  by  private 
enterprise,  of  the  diplomatic 
and  military  affairs  themselves.’' 

Forrestal  was  unwilling  to  en¬ 
gage  in  public  discussion  of  the 
methods  employed  by  foreign 
companies  which  result  in  the 
asserted  threat  to  military  and 
diplomatic  security.  He  would 
do  so  in  executive  session,  he  of¬ 
fered.  The  offer  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  accepted. 

"The  Navy  Secretary  hinted 
that  communications  had  noi 
been  as  readily  organized  for 
war  uses  as  might  be  desired. 
“The  mobilization  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  these  facilities  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  times  of  national  emer¬ 
gency  are  made  difficult  by  the 
number  of  competing  interests 
which  must  be  reconciled. "  ne 
told  the  committee. 

Except  for  press,  with  respect 
to  which  Forrestal  saw  a  grave 
question  whether  one  segment 
of  communications  can  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  rest,  the  Navy's 
presentation  appeared  organized 
with  a  view  to  reassuring  af¬ 
fected  interests.  Labor,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  was  to  be  protected 
against  large-scale  loss  of  jobs 
with  the  system  employed  in  the 
telegraph  combine  as  a  pattern. 
And  Admiral  Redman  made  it 
emphatic  that  there  is  no  plan 
to  extend  the  monopoly  to  do¬ 
mestic  operations.  Control  is  not 
required  at  home,  he  said,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  overseas  trans¬ 
missions  that  give  rise  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  national  policy,  diplo- 
( Continued  on  page  601 
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Coke  Crowd’  Inspires 
Syndicate  Features 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Wilbur  Wackey 


TEEN-AGE  youth  is  getting  a  teen-age  problem  column  "On 
play  from  the  newspaper  syn-  the  Solid  Side”  by  Sheila  John 
dicates  and  their  customers —  Daly,  the  other  fashion  hints, 
whether  the  reason  is  the  war  "Tricks  for  Teens"  by  Nancy 
or  a  realization  by  publishers  Pepper. 

that  teen-agers  will  be  adults  in  In  Sheila  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
a  couple  of  years,  with  newspa-  New  York  News  Syndicate  has 
per  reading  habits  formed.  probably  the  youngest  columnist 

Indication  that  newspapers  business.  She  s  17  and  a 

have  been  trying  to  get  “on  the  senior  in  high  schtml,  but  she  s 
beam"  with  their  young  readers  writing  for  six  years  and 

is  to  be  found  in  the  15  features  getting  her 

syndicates  are  now  offering  inagwines  Sheila  didn  t  origin- 
chiefly  for  the  more-than-child,  ®t®  the  colum^n:  she  took  it  over 
less-than-adult  reader.  Of  this  14  from  her  sister,  Maureen. 

who  took  leave  of  absence  to 

1,^  ,  <  complete  a  novel.  Maureen  be- 

gan  the  column  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  in  October,  1943;  syndi- 
cation  started  last  summer. 

“Tricks  for  Teens”  releases 
weekly  information  from  Asso- 
ciATED  Newspapers  under  such 
captions  as  "Disc  Doin's,”  “Jit- 
I  terbug  Joolery”  and  "Follow  the 

Fad-shons.”  It  started  June  20. 
1943,  but  has  just  enrolled  a  new 
artist.  Marion  Rahl. 

Newest  of  the  teen-age  strip 
heroes.  “Wilbur  Wackey,”  has 
been  built  up  by  Publishers 
Syndicate  as  the  “coke”  crowd's 
hero  to  send  the  "long  under¬ 
wear”  out  of  this  world.  Wilbur 
brings  jive  daily  and  Sunday  to 
more  than  50  newspapers.  It 
started  last  fall. 

Back  on  Mar.  5,  1939.  Harry 
Haenigsen  started  his  "Our  Bill" 
Sunday  page  for  the  New  York 


Girl’s  Life”  and  “junior  Mis¬ 
chiefs”  for  KFS  before  starting 
the  Sunday  page.  Married  to 
Cartoonist  Gregory  d’Alessio 
since  1928,  she  freelanced  then 
joined  King  in  December,  1941. 

“Oh  Diana”  started  as  an  ad¬ 
venture  continuity  back  in  1932. 
but  since  Virginia  Clark  took  it 
over  about  two  years  ago  it  has 
stressed  humor  and  teen  appeal. 

Harry  Sahle  and  Edward  Gog- 
gin  do  the  art  and  continuity  lor 
“Candy,”  started  as  a  daily  strip 
Oct.  2,  as  a  Sunday  page  in 
January. 

“Susie  Q.  Smith.”  dating  from 
Jan.  1,  is  the  most  recent  of  the 
panels.  Linda  and  Jerry  Walter 
Penny  and  Our  Bill  prepare  it.  KFS  distributes  it. 

“Bobby  Sox”  is  drawn  by 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  and  Marty  Links  for  CoNsoLiDATra 
it  proved  so  popular  that  June  News  Features  since  Nov.  20, 
27,  1943,  he  started  a  companion  1944.  Neither  it  nor  Susie 
page  “Penny”  to  give  the  girls  a  glamorize  the  sock-wearers, 
break.  Keyed  to  young  psychol-  Capitalizing  more  on  the 
ogy  and  moderate  jive  language,  family  idea,  Arnie  Mossler’s 
both  pages  have  family  appeal.  “Young  Idea”  has  earned  a  nice 
Two  oldtimers  that  have  re-  group  of  papers  through  United 
tained  youth  since  1919  are  CT-  Feature  syndication  since  July. 
NYN’s  "Gasoline  Alley”  by  Now  is  the  time  to  be  teen-age. 
Frank  Kinj  and_“Haroid  Teen  "  (Additional  syndicate  news  on  page  54.) 

was  I - — - - 1 


Shadow 


group  unearthed  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  a  survey  this  week. 
10  were  started  1943-1945. 

Of  the  group  the  earliest  is 
Merrill  Blosser’s  perennial  favor¬ 
ite,  “Freckles,”  drawn  for  NEA 
since  Sept.  20.  1915,  and  keeping 
young  with  Freckles’  millions  of 
reader  friends. 

Most  recent  is  “Tips  for 
Teens,”  a  combine  for  teen-agers 
of  the  virtues  of  Dorothy  Dix  and 
Emily  Post.  McNaught  Syndi¬ 
cate  will  “soon”  release  this  fea¬ 
ture  by  Elinor  Williams  which 
has  had  Boston  Herald  mail  han¬ 
dlers  groaning  for  about  a  year. 

Elinor  is  the  daughter  of  Mose 
H.  Williams,  managing  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Gazette.  She  writes  from  a 
young  angle  on  “Should  I  kiss 
him  goodnight?”  and  “How  much 
makeup  should  I  use  in  public?” 
Part  of  her  Tuesday.  Thursday 
and  weekend  column  will  be 
based  on  mail  she  receives — and 
the  Herald  says  her  fan  mail 
tops  that  for  any  other  feature. 

Aside  from  Tips,  two  others  of 
the  teen-age  features  are  col¬ 
umns.  three  are  panels,  the  re¬ 
mainder  strips  or  Sunday  pages. 

Of  the  text  features  one  is  a 


by  Carl  M.  The  latter 


"Alvin  hasn't  even  looked  at  me  "Slugger's  putting  on  a  marvelous  "Don’t  be  an  ick.  lady — your  soni 
since  he's  started  his  term  thesis  front — considering  thot  I  broke  his  solid,  only  you  don't  dig  his  hep 
on  Cleopatra."  (Bobby  Sox)  heart  this  afternoon!"  (Susie  Q)  brand  of  jive!"  (Yoimg  Idea) 
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Flow  of  Allied  Facts  Writes 
Swan  Song  of  Goebbels’  Press 

By  Staff  S^.  Peter  H.  Weidenrich 
With  a  Mobile  Radio  Outfit  in  Luxembourg 


ON  October  10,  1941,  the  Vol- 

kitcher  Beobachter  burst  forth 
in  screaming  red  headlines: 
The  Great  Hour  Has  Struck: 
The  Campaign  in  the  East  Is  De¬ 
cided!  Army  Groups  Timo¬ 
shenko  and  Voroshilov  Encir¬ 
cled:  Army  Group  Budhenny 
in  Dissolution!”  The  front  page 
stories  could  have  left  nc  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  readers :  the 
Russian  war  was  won. 

October  10,  1941  can  be  singled 
out  as  the  day  when  the  German 
press  had  reached  its  maximum 
effectiveness  as  a  propaganda 
weapon.  It  was  the  beginning 
al  the  end  for  the  German  press, 
for  every  headline  in  every  pa¬ 
per  since  that  day  has  been  an 
anti-climax,  open  to  doubt  and 
suspicion  by  a  growing  number 
of  Germans. 

But  until  the  invasion  of 
France  there  was  no  one  event 
of  catastrophic  proportions  for 
the  Germans.  Again  and  again, 
the  German  press  found  new 
tricks  which  made  serious  set¬ 
backs  look  like  temporary  re¬ 
verses  and  often  even  like  vic¬ 
tories.  A  whole  new  terminol¬ 
ogy  was  created.  It  was  made 
up  of  phrases  like  “planned 
withdrawals  to  shorten  lines,” 
“successful  disengagements  to 
escape  encirclement,”  and  all 
the  other  artful  phrases  which 
have  become  by-words  of  the 
German  communiques. 

The  Propaganda  Wall 

The  collapse  of  the  Atlantic 
Wall  was  the  first  event  of  the 
war  with  which  the  German 
press  could  no  longer  cope  suc¬ 
cessfully.  On  June  6,  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Wall  turned  out  to  be  a  Prop¬ 
aganda  Wall. 

But  the  press  had  to  hold  the 
French  coast  longer  than  the 
German  soldiers.  The  story  of 
the  Neues  Wiener  Tageblatt  of 
June  16  is  typical:  “The  enemy 
has  not  succeeded,”  the  paper 
writes,  “to  penetrate  in  any 
depth.  Men  and  material  are 
piled  up  in  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  bridgeheads  and  have  be- 
1  come  a  profitable  target  for  the 
Gernmn  defense.  The  plan  of 
the  invasion  generals  to  force 
the  German  leadership  to  throw 
in  its  large  reserves  and  to  pin 
these  down  on  the  coast  has  mis¬ 
fired  completely.”  The  accom¬ 
panying  picture  shows  a  heavy 
German  artillery  piece  in  a  huge 
cement  entrenchment.  The  cap¬ 
tion  reads:  “The  fortifications 
of  the  Atlantic  Wall  haye  turned 
into  hell  for  the  invasion 
armies.” 

Weeks  after  the  Battle  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  had  become  the  Battle  of 
France,  the  German  papers  were 
fighting  “heavy  defensive  battles 
in  the  Normandy  sector,”  ignor¬ 
ing  the  breakthrough  in  the  di¬ 
ction  of  Paris  by  emphasizing 
the  fighting  at  Caen  and-  the 


stubborn  German  resistance  at 
the  coastal  fortifications  of  Brit¬ 
tany. 

liie  encirclements  in  central 
France  were  dressed  up  as  major 
successes  of  German  tactics.  On 
August  22  the  12  Uhr  Blatt  in 
Berlin  reported  in  its  front  page 
headlines  that  the  German 
“breakthrough  in  the  direction 
of  the  Seine”  had  become  a  ma¬ 
jor  puzzle  for  military  circles  in 
London.  The  story  revealed  that 
this  “breakthrough”  was  in  an 
easterly  direction — out  of  a 
pocket  of  Allied  troops. 

Fighting  Spirit  Affected 

These  grotesque  manipula¬ 
tions  became  so  general  that 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Wehr- 
macht  was  affected.  In  a  speech 
to  the  officers  of  a  newly  formed 
division,  Himmler  said  in  July: 
“I  am  under  the  impression  that 
we  have  become  accustomed  to 
a  phaseology  which  might  be 
called  ‘italo-roman.’  It  ranges 
from  downright  false  reports  to 
cruel  self-deception.  For  I  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  self-deception 
when  I  report  that  a  division,  a 
battalion  or  a  company  has  re¬ 
retreated  according  to  orders 
while  it  is  perfectly  plain  to  us: 
the  company  has  run  away!” 

But  the  self-deceptions  had  to 
continue  if  home  front  morale 
was  to  be  maintained.  The  press 
was  greatly  helped  in  its  efforts 
by  the  excellent  work  of  the 
German  war  correspondents.  All 
war  reporters  are  organized  into 
so-call^  “Propaganda  Compa¬ 
nies”  and  these  units  are 
charged  with  public  relations 
with  the  soldier  in  the  field  and 
with  the  people  at  home.  Like 
all  Nazi  writers,  the  correspon¬ 
dents  are  severely  limited  in  the 
scope  of  their  activities  and 
work  under  strict  directives. 
One  of  these  directives  which 
explains  their  duties  and  their 
limitations  reads  as  follows: 
“In  treating  the  military  situa¬ 
tion  the  fierce  nature  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  is  to  be  constantly  empha¬ 
sized.  The  achievements  of  in¬ 
dividual  units  and  individual 
soldiers  are  to  be  dealt  with 
much  more  than  heretofore 
whereas  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  their  operational  con¬ 
text.” 

The  correspondents,  then,  go 
out  and  write  up  incidents  of 
German  heroism,  stories  of  com¬ 
panies  and  platoons  which  have 
just  figured  in  some  spectacular 
action,  biographies  of  outstand¬ 
ing  officers  and  non-coms.  Many 
of  these  writers  are  talented 
men  with  an  eye  for  human  in¬ 
terest  material  and  a  fiair  for 
making  the  reader  smell  the 
smoke  of  Battle.  Their  reports 
give  a  stirring,  authentic,  if  en¬ 
tirely  distorted  picture  of  the 
fighting  at  the  front. 

Press  discussions  of  interna¬ 


tional  affairs  were  never  af¬ 
fected  by  this  enforced  revival 
of  down-to-earth  facts.  They  re¬ 
mained  sufficiently  far  removed 
from  every-day  life  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  pre-war  manner. 

How  U,  S.  Preas  Is  Quoted 

Treatment  of  subjects  dealing 
with  the  United  States  are  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  Goebbels  method. 
While  the  average  German  no 
longer  believes  that  the  States 
consist  of  Hollywood,  loyal  Ger¬ 
man  settlers  and  Indians,  the 
Goebbels  press  did  much  to  en¬ 
courage  such  a  view,  adding  the 
Jewish  “world-dominating  capi¬ 
talists”  for  good  measure.  But 
since  America’s  entry  into  the 
war,  and,  more  especially,  since 
the  weight  of  American  material 
on  the  battlefronts  could  no 
longer  be  hidden  completely,  the 
States  were  accord^  a  more 
adult  treatment. 

There  has  never  been  any  lack 
of  appropriate  material  for  Dr. 
Goebbels  in  our  own  press.  The 
Berliner  Illustrierte  Zeitung, 
the  only  remaining  illustrated 
paper  in  Germany  today,  once 
published  excerpts  and  pictures 
from  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  about  Benny  Good¬ 
man.  The  article  dealt  with  the 
near-riot  that  Benny's  clarinet 
playing  once  incited  at  the  Para¬ 
mount  Theater  in  New  York 
and  called  him  “The  Pied 
Piper.” 

The  Illustrierte  also  published 
several  instalments  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  wartime  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  in  the  States,  the  mate¬ 
rial  having  been  taken  from  Life 
magazine.  The  series  purported 
to  show  that  American  children 
were  little  gangsters  anyway. 


James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  response  to  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  query  this  week, 
confirmed  his  resignation  as 
chairman  of  the  Retail  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives  Association,  but 
stated  that  he  preferred  to  make 
no  further  comment  at  this  time. 

From  his  office  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Henry  W.  Manz,  business 
manager  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times  and  NAEA  president, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
while  he  “naturally  knew  of 
Mr.  Egan’s  contemplated  action” 
he  had  not  yet  received  a  for¬ 
mal  statement  regarding  it  and, 
therefore,  could  say  or  do  noth¬ 
ing  until  it  arrived. 

However,  Mr.  Manz  did  com¬ 
ment,  “Mr.  Egan  has  always 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  NAEA  and  I  feel 
sure  he  will  continue  to  do  so.” 

The  Retail  Committee  of  late 


S/Sgt.  Peter  H.  Weidenrich  oi 
New  York  City  edits  the  Feldpost, 
a  newspaper  delivered  regularly 
by  the  Allies  via  shells  fired  at 
the  German  troops. 

but  that  the  war  had  turned 
them  into  little  gangs  of  loot¬ 
ing,  murdering,  drinking  terror¬ 
ists. 

The  only  paper  which  has 
treated  the  United  States  in  a 
more  subtle  manner  has  been 
Dr.  Goebbels’  own  publication. 
Das  Reich.  The  paper  publishes 
■  profiles”  of  important  person¬ 
alties  on  the  front  page  each 
week  and  among  the  men  dis¬ 
cussed  in  great  detail  have  been 
Senator  Truman,  Harold  Ickes. 
Eric  Johnston  and  Edward  Stet- 
tinius.  Naturally,  these  articles 
are  carefully  edited  to  point  up 
some  American  trait  which  Dr. 
Goebbels  wants  to  publicize. 
Among  these  traits  are  the  boor¬ 
ishness  of  the  self-made  man, 
the  cold-blooded  scheming  of 
the  American  politician  and  the 
poorly  disguis^  motives  of  the 
modern  international  business 
man  who  hides  his  designs  be¬ 
hind  clever  speeches. 

( Continued  on  page  60 ) 


has  played  an  important  part  in 
the  expansion  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
and  it  is  intended  that  it  will 
supervise  the  activities  of  the 
new  Retail  Department  of  the 
Bureau. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Egan,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Retail  Committee 
are:  Donald  M.  Bernard.  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  its  vice-chairman; 
J.  T.  Griscom.  Nashville  News¬ 
papers;  Robert  A.  Wolfe.  Day- 
ton  News;  W.  R.  Robinson, 
Muncie  Press;  Thomas  J.  Turner. 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review; 
George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin-,  Aubrey  F.  Murray, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
and  Mr.  Manz, 

Naming  a  new  chairman  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  NAEA 
Board.  Mr.  Manz 'explained,  and 
repeated  that  it  would  take  no 
action  until  Mr.  Egan's  letter  of 
resignation  had  been  received  by 
them. 


Egan  Quits  As  Head 
Of  NAEA  Retail  Group 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Wooing  the  Public 
Is  a  Winning  Game 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ADVERTISING,  long  a  tool  of 

industry,  is  rapidly  becoming 
similarly  a  tool  of  labor,  and 
when  wielded  with  skill  and  in¬ 
telligence,  it  does  its  intended 
job  regardless  of  who  may  be 
its  master.  Despite  the  fact  that 
industry  has  seniority  in  its  use. 
advertising  remains  loyal  only 
to  the  hand  that  directs  it  most 
effectively,  and  quite  possibly 
it  is  realization  of  that  truth 
which  is  making  advertisers  out 
of  more  and  more  labor  unions. 

Whatever  the  reason,  how¬ 
ever.  labor  has  found  that  ad¬ 
vertising  can  sell  its  ideas  and 
convince  the  public  of  their 
rightfulness  with  as  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  it  sells  breakfast  food 
and  baking  powder  for  manu¬ 
facturers.  With  no  products  to 
push,  the  former,  moreover, 
doesn't  need  to  divide  its  atten¬ 
tion  and  can  concentrate  on  de¬ 
veloping  the  best  possible  tech¬ 
niques  with  institutional  and 
public  relations  advertising. 

Products  and  Policies 

For  a  matter  of  years  now 
media  men.  and  outstandingly 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  have  been  urging  indus¬ 
try  to  sell  not  only  products  but 
policies  as  well,  not  only  the 
services  but  also  the  social  sig¬ 
nificance  of  their  firms. 

Some  have  done  so,  and  the 
record  of  their  achievement  is 
written  throughout  the  book 
“Plant  City  Advertising” 
(E.  &  P..  Aug.  19.  1944.  p.  30; 
Sept.  9,  p.  10),  published  by  the 
Bureau  last  summer.  Even 
where  many  of  these  were  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  it  took  the 
impetus  of  war.  the  lack  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  new  problems 
which  rode  in  on  war's  ample 
coattails  to  convince  them  of  the 
need  and  value  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy. 

The  substantial  remainder  are 
still  wary,  still  a  little  timid 
about  coming  out  from  behind 
their  products.  To  be  sure  the 
great  majority  actively  back  the 
War  Bond  drives  and  donate 
space  to  other  such  causes,  ones 
which  are  personal  and  individ¬ 
ual  to  a  firm  only  as  the  war  is 
personal  and  individual  to 
everyone. 

They  are  to  be  praised  for  this 
patriotic  use  of  space  and  their 
public  relations  will  benefit  by 
it.  but  general  war  theme  ad¬ 
vertising  is  only  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  plus.  It  is  no  substitute  for 
individualized,  personalized  mes¬ 
sages  coming  directly  from  the 
heart  of  the  company  and  grow¬ 
ing  right  out  of  its  own  experi¬ 
ences.  problems  and  ambitions. 

Perpetual  reticence  is  not 
competitively  advantageous,  but 
even  the  best  of  public  relations 
advertising  cannot  be  measured 
immediately,  sometimes  not  at 
all.  for  there  is  no  public  opinion 


sales  chart  to  serve  as  a  success 
barometer.  Consequently  it  is 
easy  to  say  “waste  of  money.” 
file  and  forget  the  idea,  and  good 
public  relations  soon  becomes 
a  wistful  “what  might  have 
been." 

When  this  happens  the  com¬ 
petition  finds  it  not  .so  hard  to 
hit  a  home  run  with  the  bases 
loaded,  which  was  exactly  the 
situation  in  a  West  Virginia  city 
when  the  CIO  went  in  to  organ¬ 
ize  a  mill  there.  “Let  them  go 
ahead  and  try.  The.v  won’t 
succeed  here.”  was  the  attitude 
of  the  mill  management. 

Not  only  did  the  union  go 
ahead,  but  it  also  won.  It  took 
large  space  ads  in  the  local 
newspaper.  It  stated  its  case 
attractively  and  it  portrayed  CIO 
members  appealingly.  And.  as 
a  result  the  election  went  to  the 
union  with  a  500-vote  margin. 

Since  management  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  law  from  attempting 
to  influence  such  an  election  the 
company  was  powerless  to  make 
even  belated  efforts  to  turn 
public  opinion  in  its  favor. 
Moreover,  when  a  misstatement 
of  fact  appeared  in  one  of  the 
union  ads  and  the  mill  had  the 
opportunity  to  tell  the  correct 
story,  it  did  so  in  an  ad  weighty 
with  type  and  unrelieved  by 
illustrations  or  judicious  u.se  of 
white  space. 

Unions  are  going  to  do  more 
advertising  and  enlightened  man¬ 
agement  will  redouble  its  efforts 
to  gain  the  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public  for  itself 
as  well  as  for  its  merchandise 
The  laggards  will  lose  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  ulti¬ 
mately  their  sales  as  well  as 
their  measure  of  public  good 
will  will  be  adversely  affected. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late  to  com¬ 
mence  advertising  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  building  good  public  re¬ 
lations.  for  by  that  time  the 
vote  will  have  gone  to  the  com¬ 
petition.  Public  opinion  is  a 
fickle  woman,  it  is  also  well  to 
remember,  for  once  wooed  and 
won  she  must  be  wooed  again 
and  again,  but  the  constant 
courtship  is  worth  the  effort  for 
she  is  the  deciding  factor  in 
every  case,  an  invaluable  friend 
and  a  bitter,  unbeatable  enemy. 

To  Know  the  U.S.A. 

THOSE  persons  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  stimulating  import  as 
well  as  export  trade  involving 
the  United  States  after  the  war 
may  well  find  it  advantageous 
to  recommend  reading  of  "Over¬ 
seas  Reference  Book  of  the 
United  States  of  America”  to 
foreign  manufacturers  and  other 
producers.  The  book  was  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  Cecil  Brooks 
and  published  in  England  last 
year  with  the  express  purpose  of 
placing  "before  British  indus¬ 


trialists,  conunercial  undertak¬ 
ings  and  business  houses  factual 
information  which  will  enable 
them,  it  is  hoped,  to  enjoy  a 
better  understanding  with  the 
United  States  of  America.” 

As  reported  here  ( E&P.  March 
10.  p.  10)  data  such  as  this  about 
all  countries  is  invaluable  in 
establishing  successful  world¬ 
wide  trade  relationships.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  description  of  the 
book  “British  industrialists  have 
been  too  prone  in  the  past  to 
expect  foreign  customers  to 
adapt  themselves  to  goods  pro¬ 
duced  and  exported  without 
reference  to  local  require¬ 
ments."  That  failing  is  not  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Great  Britain  which  is 
why  similar  compilations  fur 
other  countries  are  needed  and 
why  use  of  them  in  preparing 
advertising  and  planning  di.s- 
tribution  would  stimulate  inter¬ 
national  trade  to  greater  accom¬ 
plishments. 

Business  Ambassadors 

INTERESTING  and  possibly 

adaptable  to  other  businesses 
in  essentials  is  the  current  ad¬ 
vertising  approach  of  R.  O.  H. 
Hill,  Inc.,  designer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  of  business  letterheads, 
cards,  special  announcements 
and  certificates.  The  theme,  de¬ 
veloped  by  Mr.  Hill,  president 
of  the  company,  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  such  items  of  every¬ 
day  use  are  in  reality  “Ambas¬ 
sadors  to  American  Business.” 

Hill  advertising,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  trade  journals  and  in 
such  newspapers  as  the  Neu' 
York  Times,  stresses  the  use  of 
stationery  which  reflects  the  per- 
.sonality  of  a  firm.  Therefore, 
prospective  clients  are  asked  to 
fill  out  a  questionnaire  designed 
to  indicate  to  Hill  that  personal¬ 
ity.  and  are  requested  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  send  samples  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  promotion  ma¬ 
terial  to  help  capture  the  .spirit 
of  the  company  in  its  letterheads, 
etc. 


TO  FILL  A  NEED 

Appealing  to  Americans  ior  ISO 
million  pounds  of  clothing  to  it- 
lieve  the  shortage  overseas,  thii 
ad  is  the  first  of  a  newspaper  Mt- 
ies  prepared  by  the  War  AdTsr- 
tising  Council  ior  the  United  Na¬ 
tion^  Clothing  Collection  (Etf, 
Mar.  3,  p.  44).  For  newspapen 
the  goal  is  an  ad  a  day  during 
April  sponsored  either  by  them¬ 
selves  or  by  local  advertiser!. 
Matted  ads  of  various  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  drop-ins.  creoted  by  the 
Council  volunteer  agency  Benton 
&  Bowles,  ore  being  mailed  to 
the  papers. 


Baseball  Ad  Contest 

The  Sporting  Goods  Dealer, 
published  by  J.  Taylor  Spink,  is 
sponsoring  again  this  year  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  window 
display  contests  in  connection 
with  'the  27th  annual  National 
Baseball  Week.  Entries  of  ads 
run  from  March  29  to  April  1 
inclusive  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dealer  at  Tenth  and  Olive  Sts.. 
St.  Louis  1.  Mo.,  on  or  before 
April  23. 


ampaig^nA  an 
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By  Betty  Feesel 


For  “Colonel  Blimp" 

AN  initial  ad  budget  of  $35,000. 

the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  to  go  into  newspaper  space, 
has  been  set  up  • 
to  herald  the 
American  p  r  e- 
miere  of  "Colo¬ 
nel  Blimp”,  Bar¬ 
ry  Buchanan, 

United  Artists 
director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and 
publicity,  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week.  The  tech¬ 
nicolor  movie,  a 
J.  Arthur  Rank 
production  re-  Buchanan 
leased  in  this 

country  through  United  Artists. 
will  be  shown  in  New  York 
City  on  Mar.  29.  The  metro¬ 
politan  campaign,  according  to 
Mr.  Buchanan,  is  tb  act  as  a 
barometer  for  the  preparation 
of  similar  or  additional  cam¬ 
paigns  throughout  the  country. 
Radio,  outdoor  and  other  sup¬ 


plementary  media  will  also  be 
used. 

The  Wounded  Are  Waiting 

“THE  Wounded  Are  Waiting”  h 
the  attention  -  getting  caption 
Ford  Motor  Co.  gave  its  specUl 
advertisement  which  highlighti 
the  urgent  need  for  nurses  and 
nurses’  aides  in  military  service. 
Carrying  a  drawing  of  the  Pur 
pie  Heart  medal,  the  ad  current 
ly  is  running  l.OOO-line  size  m 
metropolitan  dailies  from  coas^ 
to-coast  and  in  several  women  i 
magazines.  It  is  one  of  the  cw 
tributions  made  in  line  wiffl 
company  policy  “to  support  on 
occasion  those  service  cair 
paigns  for  which  the  need  h 
particularly  urgent.”  John  "• 
Thompson,  Ford  Motor  Conr 
pany  advertising  director,  re¬ 
ported. 

Burry  Experiment 

SCHEDULING  ten  dailies  in 
Connecticut,  the  Burry 
curr  CoRP..  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  wHl 
(Continued  on  page  -56) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  oi  AdTortising,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timea  &  World  News 


playing  hard  to  get  .  .  .  maybe,  but  inost  papers  find  it 
hard  to  sell  a  consittent  campaign  to  industrial  groups.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  try  again,  for  all  of  your  industries  have  some¬ 
thing  to  talk  about.  A  nice 
campaign  noted  in  the  Clcre- 
land  Plain  Dealer  (see  cut) 
gives  you  the  idea.  J.  A.  Van 
Buren.  business  manager  of  the 
paper,  says  the  Associated  In¬ 
dustries  of  Cleveland  is  made 
up  of  a  group  of  local  indus¬ 
trialists.  and  copy  is  being 
published  at  the  national  rate. 

This  particular  copy  is  being 
handled  by  an  agency.  The 
cuts  look  familiar  though! 

Something  like  them  in  a  not- 
so-long-ago  Metro  release  show¬ 
ing  faces  of  nearly  every  type. 

These  or  others  could  be  used 
. . .  write  your  own  copy  .  .  . 
and  organize  a  group  called 
"Associated  Industries  of  Pine 
Hollow"  or  what  have  you. 

The  idea  is.  if  you  sell  10  or  15  industrialists  or  maybe  just  called 
manufacturers — on  a  consistent  campaign,  you  immediately  have 
a  sponsoring  group  for  your  town  or  city.  Play  up  the  theme  that 
big  industries  grow  from  the  one-man  kind — the  fact  that  employer 
and  employe  have  to  work  together. 


Spread  It  Far  and  Wide 

JUST  A  COINCIDENCE  ...  A  recent  suggestion  from 
Lois  Brown  of  Glmbel’s  pointed  out  that  customers  seeing 
nylon  slips  in  stores  and  advertised  would  either  think  the 
store  unpatriotic,  or  start  wondering  why  they  couldn’t  get 
nylon  hosiery.  She  pointed  our  this  particular  nylon  is  made 
from  government  rejections.  She  stated  that  “all  nylon 
fabric  now  used  commercially  has  flaws,  but  not  of  a  nature 
that  would  impair  its  wearing  qualities  as  undergarments.” 
The  trade  feels  this  thought  should  be  spread  far  and  wide. 
So  do  we! 


it  amounts  to  more  than  a  billion  a  year  in  wages  alone.  The 
national  economy  is  hit  every  year  by  sickness  and  disability  to 
the  tune  of  something  like  $10  billion. 

*  *  « 

GETTING  COLDER  ...  or  will  be  before  this  thing  is  over.  For 
the  next  twelve  months  come  this  April,  household  coal  users 
will  be  cut  back  to  80%  of  their  normal  consumption.  This  will 
apply  to  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  Minnesota,  North 
and  South  Dakota,  Iowa.  Louisiana  and  the  city  and  county  of 
St.  Louis.  There  has  been  no  restriction  on  bituminous,  but  this 
present  regulation  applies  to  ALL  coal.  Householders  must  file 
declarations  with  dealers  before  deliveries  can  be  made  ("Stream¬ 
lined  Heat.”  Dec.  23). 

This  comes  right  after  the  innovation  of  Gimbel's  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  offering  coal  in  packages,  but  the  restriction  apvplies  to 
briquettes  and  package  coai.  Your  coal  dealer  usually  sells  wood, 
lemember.  Maybe  we  should  know  something  about  it.  Most 
fuel  wood  is  sold  by  the  cord — 4  by  4  by  8 — 128  cubic  feet.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  sell  by  the  stick  or  the  box.  Kentucky  sells 
by  the  rick — 16  in.  wide.  4  ft.  high  and  8  ft.  long.  There  are 
ceiling  prices  on  wood  also! 

In  advertising  wood  remember  these:  Seasoned  wood  burns 
better  and  hotter  than  green;  hickory,  oak  and  maple  give  most 
heat  for  the  weight;  soft  wood  burns  too  quickly;  split  wood  burns 
better  but  doesn't  stack  as  well  as  do  round  logs. 
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..AND  HOW!  Yes,  they're  back  (Mar.  10) — A  survey  by 
correspondents  of  American  Legion  Magazine  found  approxi¬ 
mately  this  number  ( in  thousands )  had  been  discharged  in  these 
key  cities;  Atlanta  5.  Balimore  12,  Chicago  60,  Cleveland  5. 
DMver  2.6,  Detroit  30,  Fort  Worth  1.1,  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  3.  Los 
.Angeles  32.  New  Orleans  13,  New  York  90,  Pittsburgh  7.5  and 
San  Francisco  4.7.  Time  to  get  busy.  They  are  getting  ready  to 
buy  if  and  when.  An  added  note:  The  Army  Times  reports  that 
since  last  May.  just  one  outfit  of  the  48  divisions  known  to  be 
Sghting  the  Germans — the  91st  of  the  5th  Army — has  sent  home 
S1268.044.12  in  money  orders. 

*  A  * 

n  ALL  DEPENDS  .  .  .  whether  or  not  these  returning  service 
men  are  going  to  keep  their  appetites.  According  to  QM 
reports,  the  ordinary  soldier  normally  consumes  5V^  poiuids  of 
food  in  his  three  squares  a  day.  Although  taking  but  54  minutes 
(or  all  three,  he  packs  away  a  pound  and  a  half  more  groceries 
thon  do  we.  In  cold  weather  his  appetite  goes  up  6%  and  it  drops 
Ifff  when  hot.  He  eats  5*^),  more  outdoors  than  in  a  mess- 
hall.  and  more  in  the  messhalls  when  permitted  to  smoke. 

A  •  * 

eye  on  THE  BALL  ...  is  what  the  WPB.  WMC.  Department 
of  Labor  and  Public  Health  Service  are  all  after  in  a  program 
for  eye  conservation  among  the  industrial  workers.  Your  eye¬ 
glass  man  should  join!  Nearly  everyone,  too,  has  defective  vision. 
The  percentage  in  age  groups,  reported  before  but  most  timely  in 
this  campaign,  is:  70  years — 95^o,  60 — 82%,  50 — 71%,  40 — 48% 
and  30 — 39%.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  accident  where  an 
eye  is  lost,  there  are  approximately  300  minor  eye  injuries  and 
of  these  can  be  prevented.  Does  he  sell  goggles?  So,  for 
eorrecting  vision,  preserving  eyesight  or  anything  else,  you  can 
fie  in.  A  good  theme  could  be — "For  Your  And  Your  Country’s 
Eafce — See  To  Your  Eyes!” 

«  «  * 

backing  this  up  .  .  .  The  U.S.  spends  about  $4  billion  a  year 
for  health  services  and  medical  care.  In  an  average  day 
approximately  a  million  workers  are  out  of  their  jobs  because  of 
illness  or  injury.  That’s  ‘1"<  of  our  entire  working  force.  In  dollars 
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«  A  « 

BETTER  WATCH  .  .  .  this  package  business  like  the  coal  trick 
above.  We've  long  seen  it  in  newspaper  advertising  and  radio. 
Later  in  homes  too  (‘‘Packaged  Homes,”  Oct.  21) — in  foods 
(“Something  To  Think  About,”  Dec.  23;  “Putting  On  Ice,"  Jan.  20). 
Now  comes  the  Union-May  Stern  Co.  in  St.  Louis  with  the  “pack¬ 
aged  rooms.”  Latest  promotion,  for  $89  offering  a  living  room 
suite  consisting  of  a  davenport,  lounge  chair  to  match,  an  occa¬ 
sional  chair,  cocktail  tables,  end  table,  lamp  table,  framed  picture, 
a  smoking  stand,  a  mirror  and  a  magazine  rack. 

Brewing  too,  and  being  talked  about,  is  “Prepak,”  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  merchandise  prepared  for  selling  from  the  store  sample 
only.  Deliveries  to  the  customer  are  made  from  the  warehouse 
direct.  And  believe  it  or  not  .  .  .  that  old  standby,  plain  apple  pie, 
now  comes  in  a  can.  It’s  called  “Applpie.”  You  just  open  the 
can,  pour  it  into  the  crust  and  heave  to! 

A  A  * 

WHAT’S  COOKING?  ...  in  these  tales  we're  hearing  about  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  cutting  down  on  national  and  concen¬ 
trating  more  on  local  and  classified  adi'ertising? 

AAA 

SURPLUS  GOODS  .  .  .  Report  is  that  $500,000  worth  is  being 
sold  daily  to  dealers.  Such  as  sheets,  pillow  cases,  flashlight 
batteries,  beds,  new  auto  tires. 

AAA 

PROBABLY  NOT  AS  GOOD  .  .  .  but  if  your  grocer  has  no  baking 
chocolate,  and  few  have,  suggest  he  sell  that  cocoa.  Three 
tablespoons  of  it.  with  one  of  fat.  can  be  substituted  in  most  con¬ 
coctions  and  are  equivalent  to  a  square  of  baking  chocolate. 


NAEA  Donates  Digests 

A  file  of  past  convention  di¬ 
gests  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association  has 
been  presented  to  the  University 
of  California  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  in  journalism 
and  advertising,  according  to 
James  W.  Egan.  Jr.,  advertising 


manager  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  NAEA  EJdu- 
cational  Committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  newspaper 
advertising  among  schools  and 
colleges,  also  plans  to  provide 
similar  files  to  universities  in 
the  South  and  East. 
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Conniff  Gets  Purple 
Heart;  Musel  Bombed 


FRANK  CONNIFF.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  didn’t  mention,  the 
mortar  shell 
wounding  of  his 
hand  last  No¬ 
vember  17  be¬ 
cause  “I  didn’t 
want  to  disturb 
my  family.” 

So  it  wasn’t 
until  this  week, 
when  Conniff 
received  the 
Purple  Heart 
for  his  injury, 
that  the  fact  be¬ 
came  known. 

Conniff  was 
wounded  during  a  German  mor¬ 
tar  attack  near  Mariadorf.  Ger¬ 
many,  during  which  Uiree  other 
men  standing  near  him  were 
killed.  ’The  injury  was  inflicted 
during  his  first  hour  on  the  West¬ 
ern  Front  after  moving  up  from 
Italy. 

The  Purple  Heart  was  author¬ 
ized  in  an  order  signed  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Leland  Hobb,  commander 
of  the  famous  30th  (Old  Hick¬ 
ory)  Division.  It  was  t^e  37th 
such  award  to  an  American  cor¬ 
respondent  by  the  Army.  The 
Navy  has  awarded  three. 

In  addition  three  correspond¬ 
ents  have  received  the  Silver 
Star,  one  the  U.  S.  Air  Medal, 
one  the  Marine  Award,  and  one 
the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

Musel  Bombed 

Another  delayed  story  of  in¬ 
jury  or  shake-up  of  a  corre¬ 
spondent  seemingly  was  in  the 
making  March  20.  a  cryptic 
United  Press  dispatch  from 
southern  England  indicates. 

’’United  Press  correspondent 
Robert  Musel  will  have  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  to  tell  some  day — 
that  is  when  censorship  per¬ 
mits.”  said  the  piece. 

“He  will  be  able  to  tell  what 
a  V-bomb  looks  like  coming 
down,  what  happens  when  it 
lands  less  than  100  yards  from 
an  unwary  pedestrian  and  how  it 
feels  to  find  yourself  with  a 
mouthful  of  English  soil. 

“The  censors  don’t  allow  these 
stories  to  be  told  right  now.  so 
all  Musel  can  say  is: 
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“  ’British  soil  tastes  about  the 
same  as  the  dirt  he  used  to 
taste  on  American  football  fields. 
’There  are  more  pleasant  forms 
of  exercise  than  being  bounced 
around  by  a  blast.’  ” 

Belated  credit  to  a  third  war 
correspondent  whose  partial 
disability  he  concealed  during 
action  on  two  fronts  was  forth¬ 
coming  this  week  from  Foster 
Hailey.  New  York  Times  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  former  war 
correspondent,  who  told  a  group 
of  New  York  City  teachers  how 
Robert  C.  Miller  of  U  P.  had 
covered  the  Marines  at  Tulagi 
in  August.  1942.  and  waited 
nearly  a  year  before  admitting 
he  was  ill. 

'“Miller  had  malaria,  yellow 
jaundice,  dysentery  and  filari- 
asis.“’  Hailey  said.  ““He  came 
home,  recovered  a  part  of  his 
health  and  shoved  off  for  the 
European  front  where  he  picked 
up  a  bomb  fragment  at  Verdun 
which  crippled  his  left  arm.” 

Miller  was  later  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart. 

From  Louis  P.  Lochner,  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Berlin  and  now  fol¬ 
lowing  invasion  troops  into  Ger¬ 
many.  AP  this  week  received  a 
remarkable  account  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  last  July  20  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Adolph  Hitler. 

Lochner  related  that  Col.  Gen. 
Ludwig  Beck,  former  chief  of 
staff  of  the  German  army  who 
resigned  when  he  realized  Hit¬ 
ler's  reckless  course,  “was  the 
.spiritual  as  well  as  active  leader 
in  the  plot,”  and  that  one-armed, 
one-legged  Col.  Count  Claus  von 
Stauffenberg,  a  hero  of  the  First 
World  War.  was  the  man  who 
actually  placed  the  bomb  under 
Hitler’s  chair.  Himmler  and 
Rommel  were  among  the  con¬ 
spirators.  he  revealed. 

“Stooping  to  fetch  a  piece  of 
paper  from  a  brief  case  next  to 
his  (Von  Stauffenberg's )  chair, 
he  also  pulled  out  an  egg-sized 
bomb  and  with  his  boot  shoved 
it  unobserved  under  Hitler’s 
chair,”  Lochner  related. 

Thought  Hitler  Dead 

“His  brief  address  over,  von 
Stauffenberg  left.  .  .  .  There  was 
a  terrific  explosion.  Von  Stauf¬ 
fenberg,  looking  through  a  door 
that  had  been  blown  open,  saw 
Hitler  on  the  floor,  blood-cov¬ 
ered  and  aflame,  and  took  it  for 
granted  the  Fuehrer  was  dead.” 

Hitler  was  badly  hurt,  re¬ 
ported  Lochner,  “and  his  hear¬ 
ing  was  permanently  impaired. 
As  an  aftermath  .  .  .  Hitler  fell 
seriously  ill.  .  .  .  Since  then  he 
often  loses  his  memory  and  is 
unable  to  function  for  days  as 
chief  of  state  and  supreme  com¬ 
mander.” 

The  long-continued  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  American  Sher¬ 
man  tank  crept  into  two  of  New 
York's  morning  newspapers 
this  week.  War  Correspondent 
Joseph  Driscoll  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  taking  a  stand  in 
support  of  the  Sherman  while 
War  Analyst  Hanson  W.  Bald¬ 


win  of  the  New  York  Times,  in 
a  series  of  three  articles,  argued 
against  the  Sherman  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  German  equip¬ 
ment. 

While  Baldwin  quoted  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  Armored  Force  as 
saying.  “Tank  for  tank.  ...  I 
should  say  the  German  Panther 
was  a  two-to-one  favorite  ( over 
our  Sherman),  the  German 
Tiger  four-to-one  favorite,” 
Driscoll  pointed  out  that  the 
Third  Army  had  lost  1,100  tanks 
against  the  German’s  2,200 — and 
since  then  “our  two-to-one  ad¬ 
vantage  has  been  increased. 

“If  the  American  armor  is  in¬ 
ferior,  how  does  it  keep  push¬ 
ing  back  the  Germans?"  asked 
Driscoll. 

Recent  movements  of  corre¬ 
spondents  to  and  from  the  fronts 
include  the  following: 

O'Keefe  to  Pacific 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
detached  Richard  J.  O’Keefe 
from  the  city  editor’s  desk  and 
will  send  him  to  the  Pacific 
theater  in  the  temporary  role 
of  war  correspondent.  O’Keefe 
will  be  the  Inquirer’s  first  ac¬ 
credited  representative  in  the 
Pacific. 

Morris  Litman.  assistant  city 
editor,  is  now  acting  city  editor 
to  hold  that  post  until  O’Keefe 
returns. 

Leo.  M.  Litz,  Indianapolis 
News  reporter,  has  been  ac¬ 
credited  as  a  war  correspondent 
for  the  News.  He  left  recently 
to  join  Admiral  Nimitz's  fleet 
in  the  Pacific,  where  he  will 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
Hoosiers  in  the  armed  services. 

Julian  Hartt.  of  the  INS  Los 
Angeles  bureau,  has  been  given 
an  assignment  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  Central  Pacific. 


J.  S.  Pope  of  Louisville 
On  India  Assignment 

Louisville.  Ky.,  Mar.  19 — 
James  S.  Pope,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  since  1940, 
is  in  India  at 
the  invitation  of 
the  Anglo  -  In¬ 
dian  army  to  get 
first  -  hand  im¬ 
pressions  of  the 
English  -  Indian 
situation. 

Making  the 
tour  as  a  war 
correspondent, 
he  will  send 
back  short 
sketches  from 
New  Delhi  and 
the  Burma  front  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  will  write  a  series.  He 
plans  a  two-month  stay. 

This  is  Pope's  second  trip 
abroad.  As  winner  of  the  Rosen- 
wald  Fellowship  in  1937,  he 
went  to  England  to  study  the 
relationship  between  the  English 
press  and  the  government.  At 
that  time  he  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  In 
1941,  six  months  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  on-the-spot  reports 
of  Canada  at  war. 

‘“Drafted”  by  Byron  Price,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  the  veteran  editor  spent 
six  months  in  Washington  in 
1943-44. 


He  Knew  Boyle 
Was  a  Repor^r 
Hal  Didn't  Duck 


Boyl* 


Last  December  Hal  Boyle  4 
Associated  Press  wrote  a  pieo 
from  Germany  about  a  younj 
corporal  nam« 
Joseph  Martin, 
who  started 
to  pick  son 
fresh  tomitoB 
in  a  Gemui 
farmer’s  gardei 
— and  knockei 
out  a  Nazi  pilj 
box,  two  me 
chine  guns  ux 
a  heavy  enemr 
flak  gun  in  tie 
accomplishmec 
of  his  objectivt 
This  weei 
Martino  turned  the  tables  oi 
Boyle.  From  New  Haven,  Coe 
necticut,  he  told  George  Mackk 
of  AP  all  about  Boyle. 

“The  first  time  I  saw  Boyle 
knew  he  must  be  a  newspaper 
man  even  though  he  didn’t  looi 
like  one,  "  related  Martino.  1 
saw  this  fellow  with  his  hex 
stuck  up  over  a  hedgerow.  I 
went  over  to  him  and  I  sail 
“Keep  your  head  down  if  yn 
want  to  live.  He  turns  arouu 
and  says  to  me.  “Whose  life  i 
it — yours  or  mine?’ 

“So  I  told  him.  “If  you  wanth 
commit  suicide,  go  ahead.’ 
how  I  knew  he  was  a  reporter 
Martino,  telling  about  Boyl> 
while  spending  a  furlough  at  hi 
New  Haven  home,  called  the 
Missouri  newspaperman  “a  rou|i 
customer." 


Was  Always  Dirty 

“Up  front  he  was  always  dirty 
just  like  a  GI.”  said  Martino 
"He  looked  a  lot  more  like  i 
GI  than  a  bloodhound.  That) 
what  we  call  reporters — bloei- 
hounds.  When  they  showed  up 
everybody  would  holler  'Well 
who’s  going  to  be  a  hero  to¬ 
day?’  ” 

“When  we  read  a  story  by 
Boyle  we'd  know  it  must  be  tk 
goods  because  he  must  have  seer 
what  happened  himself,”  Mar 
tino  declared. 

"That  Boyle  always  vw: 
with  the  first  assault.  You  can 
stop  him  from  going  anywhen 
he  wants  or  from  doing  any 
thing  he  wants,  but  he  knoei 
enough  not  to  give  our  positice 
away. 

“Every  once  in  a  while  you« 
see  him  walk  away  whisilitf 
and  somebody  would  say  "pen 
he  goes.  He’s  happy.  He’s  got 
his  story.  .  .  .  ’” 

Martino  thinks  Boyle  ought  to  > 
be  an  infantryman,  he  t» 
Mackie.  “He’d  make  a  sw» 
soldier.  A  man  that’s  been  i' 
the  front  lines  six  months  isM 
old  timer,  and  look  how  iw 
longer  Boyle’s  been  there.  Why^ 
he  looks  so  much  like  a  GI  tbs' 
one  day  a  sergeant  asked  his 
where  the  hell  his  rifle  was. 

“Boyle  didn’t  get  the  toma'- 
story  from  me,”  says  Martin* 
"Somebody  told  him  to  bothe 
me  because  I  wouldn’t  talk  ^ 
he  said.  ’I  don’t  have  to;  1*; 
got  it  already.’  So  he  must  ini' 
been  right  there  himself.” 
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editorial  cartoonists  maintain  their  own  watch  on  the  RHINE 


GET  YOUR  EGGS  READY 

Edwin  Fincii,  Louisville  Times. 


BRIDGE  ON  THE  RHINE 

Hruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Time 


DREAMING  OF  THE  OLD  DAYS 

\'.  A.  Svolxxla,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Photographers  Reject 
Association  Scheme 


By  Jack  Price 

PLANS  of  the  Cigar  Institute  of 

America  to  sponsor  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  association  of 
press  photographers  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  cameramen. 

The  scheme  involves  a  two- 
way  telephonic  hook-up  between 
the  presidents  of  the  press  pho¬ 
tographers'  associations  in  New 
York.  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
Washington.  Cleveland.  Detroit. 
Miami.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  Some  other  points 
are  to  be  included  in  a  one¬ 
way  hookup. 

Conversations  between  the 
heads  of  the  associations  were  to 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  found¬ 
ing  the  national  association. 

Although  the  Cigar  Institute, 
in  its  announcement,  declared  it 
was  simply  a  good-will  gesture 
and  said  it  was  not  seeking  pub¬ 
licity,  it  was  noted  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  meeting  was  to  be  re¬ 
ported  by  the  press. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the 
plan  included  the  report  of  a 
transcontinental  trip  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cigar  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  furthering  the  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  photog¬ 
raphers.  On  that  trip,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Institute  pre- 
sen^  his  plans  to  the  local  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  results  en¬ 
couraged  the  cigar  outfit  to  start 
the  ball  rolling  via  the  telephone 
hookup  at  the  regular  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  on  March 
29.  at  the  Hotel  Morrison  in 
Chicago. 

George  Emme.  president  of 
Ihe  Chicago  association,  whose 
name  was  given  in  the  plans  as 
being  in  charge  of  arrangements 
at  Chicago,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week  that  some  mis¬ 


understanding  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  organization  exists.  He 
gave  the  following  statement  as 
an  individual  and  not  as  an  of¬ 
ficial  of  the  Chicago  association: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  press 
photographers  of  Chicago  want 
to  enter  into  any  type  of  na¬ 
tional  organization  of  press 
cameramen  that  is  organiz^^d 
through  the  efforts  of  any  out¬ 
side  interests,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  personally  sanction 
■sponsorship  of  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  with  the  assistance  of  com¬ 
mercial  interests.” 

Emme  said  he  believed  that 
when  the  Chicago  photographers 
want  to  enter  a  national  organi¬ 
zation.  it  be  only  through  the 
efforts  of  the  cameramen  them¬ 
selves  and  at  a  time  when  they 
think  it  propitious.  He  further 
said  that  any  such  plan  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  the  association. 

Inasmuch  as  the  New  York 
Press  Photographers  Association 
was  to  be  included  in  the  scheme 
of  the  Cigar  Institute,  the  views 
of  Joe  Costa,  president,  also 
were  sought.  He  replied  that 
the  New  York  association  had 
not  received  any  official  invi¬ 
tation  to  join  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  association  nor  had  his 
association  discussed  the  idea  as 
presented  in  the  Cigar  Institute’s 
plans. 

Emphasizing  that  he.  too. 
spoke  strictly  as  an  individual. 
Costa  said: 

“As  I  know  the  press  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  country  through 
my  25  years  of  association  with 
him,  I  am  sure-  he  will  never 
permit  himself  or  his  profession 
to  be  subsidized  by  any  commer¬ 
cial  organization.  I  believe  that 


when  the  press  photographers  of 
the  country  are  satisfied  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  form¬ 
ing  of  a  national  association  will 
further  the  causes  for  which  the 
respective  associations  now  ex¬ 
isting  have  been  established, 
they  will  go  about  the  business 
of  forming  it  on  their  own  with¬ 
out  any  outside  influence." 

Mexico.  Canada  Included 

In  reference  to  the  telephonic 
conference  proposed  to  include 
the  presidents  of  the  various  as¬ 
sociations,  both  Costa  and  Emme 
said  they  would,  if  contacted, 
speak  as  individual  photog¬ 
raphers  and  would  not  discuss 
plans  or  ideas  for  the  formation 
of  a  national  organization  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Cigar  In¬ 
stitute  or  any  other  commercial 
enterprise. 

The  plans  as  prepared  by  the 
Cigar  Institute  were  to  include 
requests  to  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  press  photographers  to 
join  in  the  movement.  The  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  a  potential  mem¬ 
bership  of  1.200  cameramen. 

Also  a  part  of  the  plan  is  the 
recording  of  the  telephonic  talks 
to  be  printed  and  sent  to  every 
press  photographer  regularly 
employed  and  also  to  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  armed  forces.  For 
several  years,  the  Cigar  Institute 
has  posted  prizes  for  cameramen 
submitting  photos  showing  news¬ 
worthy  people  smoking  cigars. 

Proposal  Defended 

Burt  Williams,  secretary  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association,  whose  name 
also  was  listed  in  the  Cigar  In¬ 
stitute's  plans,  explained  his  po¬ 
sition  as  follows: 

"I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  a  personal  discussion  among 
men  recognized  as  leaders  in 
their  profession.  They  speak 
only  as  individuals.  This  propo¬ 
sition  has  been  discussed  when¬ 
ever  photographers  have  met 
and  a  grand  opportunity  is  now 
provid^  for  getting  at  one  time 
the  opinions  of  men  whQse  views 


War  Loan  Themes 

Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of 
advertising,  press  and  radio 
in  the  Treasury  Department's 
War  Finance  Division,  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  Department's  “Of¬ 
ficial  Copy  Policy"  for  the  Sev¬ 
enth  War  Loan,  which  will  run 
from  May  14  to  June  30. 

Listed  are  facts  about  the 
war  and  home  fronts  for  the 
use  of  copywriters  looking  for 
themes  to  play  up.  The  guide 
was  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil. 

In  his  letter  accompanying 
the  guide.  Lane  said  that  with 
Individual  and  E  Bond  quotas 
higher  than  ever  before,  ad¬ 
vertising  will  have  its  biggest 
War  Bond  job  to  date. 

count,  to  promote  a  good  cause. 
It  will  remain,  of  course,  for 
press  photographers  themselves 
to  decide  how  to  use  the  ideas 
interchanged,  in  such  a  manner 
as  best  advances  the  profession. 
No  one  else  is  involved.” 

Harry  W.  McHose.  director  of 
the  Cigar  Institute,  explained 
his  organization  was  acting  only 
in  the  interests  of  the  press  pho¬ 
tographers.  He  viewed  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  being  in  need  of  the 
services  of  a  willing  helper.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  by  defray¬ 
ing  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
telephonic  conference  and  other 
incidentals  which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  initial  step  via 
this  conference,  his  organization 
was  performing  a  gesture  of 
good  fellowship.  Questioned  as 
to  the  ethics  of  the  proposition, 
McHose  said  the  institute  was 
well  within  the  scope  of  good 
taste  and  it  had  no  thought  of 
influencing  the  photographers  or 
taking  advantage  of  any  good 
will. 
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Young  Sees  Council  as 
Boom  to  Advertising 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


ASIDE  from  developing  more 

than  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  war  theme  advertising  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  War  Adver¬ 
tising  Council,  its  new  chairman. 
James  W.  Young,  senior  consul¬ 
tant  of  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co., 
told  Editor  &  Pubusher  this 
week,  has  made  four  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  advertising  itself. 

“The  Council,”  he  said,  “has 
taught  all  those  involved  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  work  together  as 
never  before. 

"It  has  brought  greatly  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising  by  people  in  government 
and  in  turn  has  taught  those  on 
the  Council  to  understand  gov¬ 
ernment  better. 

“I  am  sure  it  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  advertising  can  be  a 
great  force  for  ends  other  than 
the  sale  of  goods. 

“I  am  also  sure  that  it  has 
caused  many  advertisers  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  best  public  rela¬ 
tions  copy  is  a  kind  that  aims 
at  accomplishing  something  for 
public  welfare. 

"It  is  recognition  of  these 
things  that  makes  the  people 
closest  to  it  feel  there  ou^t 
to  be  an  area  of  post-war  use¬ 
fulness  for  the  Council.’' 

War  Still  Its  BuaineM 

But  beyond  thinking  and  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  extensive  and 
sm^thly  operating  mechanism 
which  is  the  War  Advertising 
Council  will  not  be  abandon^ 
after  the  war,  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it  are  much  too 
busy  doing  the  ever-expanding 
job  of  promoting  war  theme  ad¬ 
vertising  to  outline  specifically 
a  post-war  organization. 

As  its  gray-haired,  energetic 
chairman,  who  came  out  of  re- 
tiremerit  in  1941  to  return  to  the 
agency  field  and  has  served  as 
a  Council  director  since  its  in¬ 
ception.  said:  “The  Council  is  at 
its  peak  of  work  and  effective¬ 
ness;  it  has  as  many  govern¬ 
ment  projects  on  its  docket  as 
ever  and  there  is  no  sign  ^  a 
let-up  on  the  demand  for  its 
services.  They  will  go  on  until 
both  wars  are  over  and  after. 

"The  need  for  help  continues 
for  the  foreseeable  future  as  in 
the  past.” 

Looking  back  on  the  history 
of  the  Council,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  so  promptly  after  the 
Japanese  attack  on  the  United 
States  that  advertising  became 
one  of  the  first  civilian  indus¬ 
tries  to  mobilize  for  war,  Mr. 
Young  sees  it  in  three  i^ses. 
First  is  was  necessary  to  find  a 
pattern  of  operation  which  is 
now  clear  and  working  effec¬ 
tively. 

TTie  second  period  brought  the 
development  of  the  sponsor^ip 
program  and  now  that  the 
Council  has  a  well  organized 
force  of  media  salesmen  which 
are  proving  “highly  successful.” 
it  is  in  its  third  period  of  full, 
mature  operation. 

Mr.  Young  looks  upon  the 


loan  of  the  media  men  who  are 
developing  new  war  advertising 
sponsors  as  “one  of  the  greatest 
things  that  has  happened  to  the 
Council,”  and  he  expressed  the 
fervent  hope  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  this  “lend-lease” 
from  the  publishers. 

"I  feel  that  we  are  doing  very 
well  in  securing  the  conversion 
to  war  themes  of  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  the  manufacturers 
who  don’t  have  goods  to  sell 
today, ’■  he  said.  “But  there  is 
a  whole  important  area  between 
those  and  the  advertiser-manu¬ 
facturers  who  still  have  goods  to 
sell.  Our  big  educational  area 
now.  therefore,  is  to  show  how 
the  advertiser  can  sell  both  his 
product  and  a  war  theme. 

"That  is  largely  a  matter  of 
stimulating  the  people  who  cre¬ 
ate  advertising." 

Many  persons,  he  further  ex¬ 
plained.  do  not  fully  grasp  the 
idea  that  what  advertising  does 
as  a  whole  constitutes  setting 
before  people  a  pattern  of  be¬ 
havior  and.  therefore,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  striving  to  get  advertising 
to  adopt  a  wartime  pattern.  He 
pointed  out  that  there  is  much 
that  advertising  can  do  through 
its  illustrations  alone  without 
throwing  its  whole  support  be¬ 
hind  a  single  war  theme.  For 
example,  a  cosmetic  firm  instead 
of  showing  a  woman  idling  on 
a  chaise  longue  in  her  bedroom 
can  picture  her  busy  about  her 
Red  Cross  work  while  her  X- 
brand  make-up  "stays  fresh  for 
hours.” 

Agencies  Are  Active 

In  line  with  reaching  creative 
personnel.  Mr.  Young  commend¬ 
ed  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies’  plan  to 
get  pledg^  agency  support  in 
procuring  additional  sponsor¬ 
ship  and  revealed  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  already  well  under  way. 
several  meetings  having  been 
held  in  individual  agencies 
while  a  general  agency  session 
is  being  planned. 

Regarding  newspapers  specifi¬ 
cally,  Mr.  Young  said  that  “I 
can't  over-emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance’  of  their  work  which 
has  multiplied  the  Council  work 
many  times  by  greatly  intensi¬ 
fying  and  extending  it  to  the 
local  retail  advertiser,  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

Among  the  problems  still  to 
be  overcome,  however,  is  that 
of  furnishing  mats  on  all  pro¬ 
grams  to  all  newspapers.  Many 
government  agencies  do  not 
have  the  money  for  this  and 
consequently  the  Council  needs 
a  fund  to  finance  mat-making. 
Some  donations  have  been  made, 
but  more  are  needed. 

In  addition,  while  the  other 
media  have  allocation  programs 
whereby  they  donate  a  certain 
amount  of  space  for  war  themes 
as  the  magazines  have  given  a 
page  a  month  to  anti-inflation, 
the  newspapers  have  no  such 
program.  He  suggests,  there¬ 
fore.  that  the  country  weeklies. 


lames  W.  Young 

"which  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  individually  to  support 
themes,”  band  together  and  take 
on  as  a  group  the  responsibility 
of  pushing  some  one  program, 
for  “that  would  put  more  power 
behind  it.” 

The  increasing  demands  on 
the  Council  by  advertisers  for 
individual  aid  in  developing 
campaigns  and  by  government 
agencies  for  service,  Mr.  Young 
attributes  to  the  “constantly 
growing  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  advertising  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  home 
front  programs,  that  it  does  get 
actual,  tangible  results  and  that 
advertisers  profit  by  doing  war 
advertising. "  Also,  the  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  increasing  in 
scope  and  acuteness  and  there  is 
greater  awareness  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  task. 

He  reiterated.  “The  whole  of 
advertising  has  gained  in  stature 
by  what  has  been  done  to 
demonstrate  the  great  power  of 
advertising  as  applied  to  social 
objectives.  Many  of  us  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  continued  need 
of  that.” 

It  is  all  but  a  full-time  job 
that  Mr  Young  has  taken  over, 
for  while  he  anticipates  no  basic 
change  in  the  Council  operation 
other  than  continuing  efforts  to 


perfect  the  mechanism,  there  J 
a  multiplicity  of  things  wM 
demand  his  attention  as  chal 
man. 

Friday  of  every  week  is  Cod 
cil  day.  with  its  regular 
meeting  and  preparation  for  J 
while  the  day-to-day  job 
eludes  consultation  with  d 
.staff,  developing  and  maintd 
ing  Washington  contacts,  pJ 
petuating  contacts  with  the  vd 
ous  advertising  bodies.  workH 
with  both  the  task  forces  d 
the  sponsorship  committee  1 
specific  projects  and  handliji 
correspondence  which  vari 
from  the  important  to  the  j 
diculous,  the  latter  being  “nif 
letters  usually  negotiating  ' 
Council  .support  of  the  write 
pet  world  reform  plan. 

The  latest  new  task  which  h 
Council  has  taken  over  is,  of ; 
its  programs,  the  one  most  clo» 
ly  related  to  the  peace,  being  i 
Mr.  Young  .said  “the  first  sta 
beyond  the  war  support  pn 
gram,  but  closely  related  to  tk 
real  winning  of  the  war." 

The  nation-wide  campiig. 
which  Mr.  Young  announea 
will  focus  public  attention 
the  urgent  need  for  this  countr 
to  join  with  others  on  an  inte 
national  security  program.  S 
specific  world  organization  pis 
will  be  supported,  the  sole  * 
jective  being,  Mr.  Young  m 
“to  get  before  the  people  t* 
fact  that  no  durable  internst» 
al  plan  to  wipe  out  wars  a 
hold  together  unless  it  i 
backed  by  strong  and  continr 
ing  public  opinion.” 

Of  all  its  campaigns,  accoit 
ing  to  the  Council,  this  is  i 
broadest.  It  was  develops 
through  consulation  with  tk 
State  Department,  non-gover 
ment  organizations  interMtedk 
international  problems,  joum- 
ists.  economists  and  buiiw* 
leaders. 

It  gets  under  wa.v  in  abouti 
week  in  order  to  be  effectiK 
before  the  San  Francisco  coc 
ference  in  late  April  and  it  wil 
stress  the  fact  that  intertr 
tional  cooperation  is  but  a: 
extension  of  community  coop¬ 
eration. 


RFC  Uses  840  Papers 
For  Ad  on  Surplus 


WASHINGTON.  Mar.  22— The 

reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  has  purchased  space  in 
840  newspapers  as  the  first  step 
in  a  surplus  property  sale  cam¬ 
paign  which  will  continue  over 
a  period  of  years  until  all  ma¬ 
terials  at  RFC  disposal  have 
been  sold. 

A  newspaper  advertisement 
will  run  Sunday  for  the  first 
time,  offering  trainer  aircraft 
planes  to  civilian  purchasers. 
All  newspapers  in  cities  or  towns 
of  more  than  10.000  population 
will  ^  used. 

Cost  of  the  promotional  drive 
up  to  June  30,  1946  has  been 
estimated  at  $4,500,000,  this 
amount  including  catalogs  and 
publicity  efforts  in  addition  to 
space.  RFC  officials  say  this 
estimate  is  “shooting  in  the 
dark"  because  it  was  not  pos¬ 


sible  to  determine  in  advancr 
how  much  property  will  ^ 
dared  surplus.  Expectation  ^ 
that  the  figure  will  be  found 
be  very  conservative. 

“This  is  but  one  of  the  mai- 
advertisements  we  shall  publ 
in  the  near  future,”  said  C. » 
Henderson,  RFC  chairman.  ' 
vigorous  and  integrated  pd 
ity  program  is  being  evw 
involving  the  use  not  oiw 
advertisements  in  periMio 
but  also  the  preparation  of  ' 
to-date  and  widely  circui 
catalogs,  accompanied  by 
propriate  press  releases  > 
other  publicity.” 

An  advertising  agency  "* 
been  selected  and  contracts  w 
in  the  course  of  pr®P®™^ 
The  agency  is  the  firm  of  Ful» 
Smith  and  Ross  of  New  lO" 
City  and  Cleveland. 


for  Merck  24. 1 


count  the  mutts 


Take  the  number  of  dogs  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  multiply  by  100,  and  you  get 
the  approximate  number  of  people  in 
ditto  locality. 

Perhaps  this  is  o  roundabout  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  size  of  o  market,  but 
any  approach  odds  up  to  the  some 
conclusion:  Philadelphia  is  the  third 
city  of  the  U.  S.  It  offers  o  vast  market 
for  o  great  variety  of  products. 

Pursuing  this  theme  still  further,  the 


market  is  distinctive  for  its  preponder¬ 
ance  of  individual  homes  and  high 
proportion  of  home  ownership.  Which 
means  that  it  is  on  advantageous  spot 
for  the  merchandising  of  a  wide  selec¬ 
tion  of  processed  and  manufactured 
goods.  And  along  the  same  line, 
nearly  4  out  of  5  of  these  homes  can 
be  reached  with  one  newspaper. 

That  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  has  a  circulation 


exceeding  600,000,  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  America.  It  goes 
home  in  this  City  of  Homes.  Its  high 
score  in  readership  is  readily  explained 
in  an  editorial  policy  tailored  to  the 
newspaper  needs  of  Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia-- 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Pill  bought  for  a  price.  For  that  re*. 
Wisconsin  DlU  son  any  measure  which  would 
«..■  •  require  that  a  statement  shall 

Hits  Poliuccil  whether  the 

J.UI.O  A  v/uuw\AA  editorial  apace  was  ‘paid  for 

others  or  furnished  at  the  ex- 
I  iCl  1  tOnCnS  pense  of  the  publisher’  offends 

Madison,  Wis.,  Mar.  20— A  bill 

introduced  in  the  Wisconsin  challenge  Senator  Za- 

legislature  by  Sen.  Clement  block!  or  anyone  else  to  preset 
Zablocki,  Democrat  of  Milwau-  „  slightest  proof  to  S 
^  would  require  newspaper  that  editorial  space  in  any  ne^ 
editors,  when  they  recommend  030^^  in  Wisconsin  is  ‘nai/i 
^litical  candidates  in  their  ^i-  Cy  others’ and  furnished  by  aJy- 
tonal  columns  to  insert  the  ^ne  besides  the  publisher  ”  ^ 
same  authorization  and  expense  , 

statement  that  is  now  required  .  ■ri 

on  new.spaper  advertisements  Arizona  DoillSS 
and  other  political  literature.  It  t— 

would  require  the  publisher  to  Increase  iaOlOias 
insert  the  authorization  and  the  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Mar.  20— The 
cost  of  the  space  at  the  regular  Arizona  Republic  &  Phoenix  Ga- 
political  advertising  rate  of  the  zette  announced  today  publica- 
newspaper,  regardless  of  whether  tion  of  tabloid  editions  four  days 
the  .space  is  furnished  by  the  this  week  —  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
publisher  or  is  paid  for  by  day,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
others.  mornings  and  afternoons. 

The  Waukesha  ( Wis. )  Free-  “Should  the  War  Production 
man,  commenting  editorially  on  Board  not  .  .  .  give  revised  con- 
the  proposed  law,  said:  sideration  to  granting  peniiis- 

■‘The  Zablocki  measure  has  all  sion  for  a  greater  use  of  news- 
the  appearance  of  being  uncon-  print  paper  ...  it  will  be  neces- 
stitutional  because  it  attempts  to  sary  next  week  to  accept  further 
place  a  price  on  the  free  discus-  temporary  restrictions  in  news- 
sion  of  matters  held  to  be  of  paper  size  and  service,”  the 
public  interest,  but  beyond  that  papers  said, 
it  is  an  extremely  silly  proposal.  All  street  sales  have  been  dis- 
The  bill  states  that  newspapers  continued  but  the  company  will 
which  endorse  candidates  in  reimburse  regular  street  sellers 
their  e<Jitorial  columns  must  list  for  profits  each  would  have  made 
the  cost  as  regular  rates  charged  by  regular  paper  sales, 
for  political  advertising.  Last  week  the  papers  were 

“Senator  Zablocki  doesn’t  seem  issued  in  tabloid  form  three 
to  realize  that  the  editorial  col-  days,  and  in  the  preceding  two 
umns  of  a  newspaper  are  not  for  weeks  two  days  ( E&P,  Mar.  17, 
sale  and  that  they  cannot  be  p.  7). 


Thrilling  Escape 
Stories  Await 
Lifting  of  Bon 


Since  then  there  have  been 
almost  no  stories  of  escapes  in 
the  press,  involving  American 
soldiers  or  sailors.  True  there 
have  been  accounts  of  how  Cana¬ 
dian,  British  or  other  Allied 
fliers  have  been  smuggled  out 
of  France  and  the  Lowlands  in 
the  pre-invasion  days,  but  those 
stories  did  not  come  under 
American  censorship  rules. 

It  was  sometimes  annoying  to 
a  reporter  with  a  bang-up  story 
of  a  boy  from  Providence.  Chi¬ 
cago  or  New  Orleans  who  had 
Men  I  have  met  returning  on  managed  to  elude  Nazi  search- 
le  Gripsholm  who  are  now  back  ing  parties  in  Europe,  a  story 
civilian  life  still  cannot  tell  that  he  could  not  print,  to  open 
)w  they  tried  to  escape  the  a  magazine  and  see  a  similar 
azis.  story  about  a  Dutch,  Belgian. 

That  is  a  question  in  the  minds  French.  Canadian  or  British 
many  reporters,  feature  writ-  soldier. 

s  and  editors  who  have  long  Canadian's  Story  Told 

!en  irked  by  rte  War  Depart-  The  writer  has  encountered 
ent  s  rule  and  who  have  or  several  escape  stories  but  has 
low  where  they  can  get  thriU-  been  able  to  write  only  one — 
g  stones  of  American  dough-  ^bat  one  was  about  a  Cana- 
lys  playing  a  grim  game  of  dian  flier.  Flight  Lt.  Art  Ross, 
de-an<^seek  with  Axis  author-  jj.  whose  adventures  in  further 
les  in  Europe  detail  were  told  only  recently  in 

The  reason  for  the  rule  has  ^be  Cosmopolitan  by  Bob  Con- 
:en  retaliation.  It  has  applied  sidine. 

both  the  European  and  Far  Once  there  was  a  violation  of 
istern  areas  and  there  have  ^be  ban  of  escape  stories.  A 
■en  very  few  violations  of  it.  certain  Atlantic  Seaboard  jour- 
lapanese  Retaliation  nal  had  such  a  story  and  sub- 

There  are  probably  few  news-  mitted  it  to  Army  censors,  who 
ipers  which  do  not  either  have  promptly  returned  it  to  the 
e  names  of  soldiers  who  es-  editor  without  the  Army  okay, 
ped  or  tried  to,  or  do  not  in  appeared  in  print,  neverthe- 
ct  have  the  stories  all  ready  less.  The  censors  did  nothing — 
r  publication  the  moment  the  for  a  while.  Later  they  learned 
le  is  relaxed.  the  story  had  resulted  in  the 

Shortly  after  the  U.  S.  entered  execution  of  an  Allied  civilian, 
e  war,  several  persons  escaped  Then  the  censor  wrote  the  editor 
am  Japanese  prisoner-of-war  3  note,  telling  him  how  much 
mps  and  eventually  made  their  Ibe  story  had  cost — one  life, 
iv  back  to  this  country.  They  After  the  Allied  armies  lib- 
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Required  reading  for  the 
1945  Victory  Gardener  is 


W  riflen  for 


by  the  War  Department. 


_ 


To  national  advertisers  who  insist  on  knowing  an 
approximate  estimate  of  every  market’s  FUTURE 
stability,  as  separate  from  war-time  booms,  this 
highly  industrialized  200-plant,  93,000  population 
area  telephone’s  the  answer: 

"Yes  .  .  .  Bank  debits  up  to  a  new  record  of  $60.- 
599.000.  Industrial  power  sales  highest  ever  known. 
Factory  payrolls  in  the  2-county  area  BROKE  ALL 
PREVIOUS  RECORDS.  And— a  new  high  record 
for  GENERAL  BUSINESS.  Progress  based  on  FU¬ 
TURE  possibilities  and  PRESENT  prosperity.  The 
York  Dispatch,  an  evening  newspaper.  Is  the  work¬ 
er’s  preference  as  to  reader-receptivity.” 

/tcprcscnlcd  by 

REYNOLDS  -  FITZGERALD.  Ihc. 

Naw  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadalphia 
San  Francitco  •  Lot  Anqalat  •  Detroit 


Henry  L.  Free 

NationuUy  known  garden 
and  lantlsinne  nnthority 


Here  is  a  timely  garden  series  that  fits 
the  bill  for  this  year’s  large  army  of 
gardening  recruits.  Henry  L.  Pree’s  con¬ 
cise.  informative  columns  are  a  “must|^ 
for  all  who  plan  to  “grow  their  own.” 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 


47  of  a  serifs  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
Sew  Yorh  Siin  among  responsible  people. 


“The  Sun  impresses  me  because  I 
find  that  it  reports  all  the  signifi¬ 
cant  and  important  news.  Your 
editorials  are  certainly  provocative. 
I  am  sure  that  those  who  read  The 
Sun  will  keep  abreast  of  local,  na¬ 
tional  and  world  events.” 

WILLIAM  E.  BYRD,  JR. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


“I  like  the  straightforward  manner 
in  which  The  Sun  covers  the  news. 
In  my  opinion,  it  has  treated  fairly 
many  controversial  issues.  Its  edi¬ 
torial  policy  is  a  direct  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.” 

C.  J.  HODGE 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation 


“The  Sun  is  a  fine  newspaper — its 
reporting  is  unbiased  and  its  writ¬ 
ers  are  excellent  —  particularly 
Sokolsky,  Lawrence  and  ‘Hi’  Phil¬ 
lips.  The  Sun  is  also  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  medium — it  helps  us  to 
obtain  desirable  personnel.” 
MARGARET  M.  ERNST 
Doubladay,  Doran  &  Co. 


“My  whole  family  likes  The  Sun — 
my  wife  and  I  like  the  reporting 
and  the  editorials,  my  younger 
daughters  like  the  comics,  and  my 
older  daughter,  who  is  editor  of 
her  school  paper,  likes  the  format 
and  style.  It  is  also  a  fine  source 
of  business  and  sports  news.” 
JOHN  A.  FARMER 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum  Corp. 


Personnel  directors  are  experts  In 
understanding  and  evaluating  people. 
Their  opinions  of  the  reporting  of  the 
news  and  the  people  behind  it  are 
therefore  especially  significant.  The 
Sun  is  highly  complimented  by  the 
wide  interests  which  these  leaders  in 
the  field  express  in  its  reporting  of 
the  news,  its  features  and  its  adver¬ 
tising.  Their  comments  again  under¬ 
score  the  findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  report  rates  The  New  York 
Sun  "one  of  America's  best  read 
metropolitan  dailies." 


“The  Sun’s  editorial  opinion  on 
postwar  employment  is  realistic, 
not  just  idealistic.  Its  reporting  is 
always  reliable  and  it’s  a  good 
family  paper.  My  wife  likes  the 
woman’s  page  and  I  like  the  sports 
page,  the  comics  and  the  ads.” 
ERNEST  DE  LA  OSSA 
National  Broadcastinq  Co. 


REPRESENTED  IN  CHlCAQO.  DETROIT.  SAN  FRANCISCO  AM) 
LOS  ANGELES  SY  WnXIAMS.  LAWRENCE  A  CBE»IER 
.  ;  s  COMPANY;  IN  BOSTON.  TMON  S.  VOX  " 


HEW  YaRK 


T4TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

WORCESTER.  MASSACHUSETTS 

K.1  E  OROe  F  Booth 

PAUL  BIO.  K  ASSOC  I  ATfS,  NATIONAL  KFHHf  S!-  N  I  All  VI  1 


ether;  and  Allan  Lester,  ducat  ^"'*^1 
distributor  extraordinary.  v^wJ 

They’re  all  pepped  up  for  a 
gala  opening  in  the  Garden  on 
April  4  and,  48  days  later,  in 
Boston.  Early  copy  is  plugging 
away  on  the  new  Alice  in  Won- 
derland  theme  for  which  Deems  _. 

wlttMindln,.  Ih.  word-  U,.t  JSLr  th?"BU 

'.“Th"  '’<><»>>“I“7  Show'is  ^SedulS  to  wei  unde? 

Of  the  Big  Tops  press  agents  Washington,  D.  C.  The  ^al 

n*  flameproof.  itinerary  is  not  de- 

cided.  A  lot  depends  on  the  pub- 

chief  of  adjectives  for  the  Ruig-  ,  --action  but  the  bovs  in  the  '^®®*^  ' 

^  press  dii?S^Snl  Irl  con-  Virgin 

Circus,  has  his  own  star-spangled  A^pnco  ^  ^ 

Much  earlier  than  usual,  the  OP®--®' 
circus  ads  Were  run  in  New  Intel 
®‘^P®**'  York  dailies  on  Sunday,  Mar.  11.  Back  s 
The  flood  of  mail  orders  has  sur-  Corps 
*^'!J!I?^****’ ^  passed  any  advance  sale  in  commi 

years,  according  to  Kelley.  A  until 
hpi^lfn»^t®'rnl*nf  fh»m  'Var  Loan  promotion  has  ing  of 

^  IS  .  .  .  worked  out  with  the  Treas-  .stone 

aH«i  dwi  Department  for  the  opening  ship 
‘  advised  „i^ht  in  the  Garden.  long-r 

l^rft  a  it  ^ith  the  help  of  the  news-  cation, 

wr*®  %  f  hnical  de-  papers  lots  of  good  weather  and 

scription  of  the  protective  proc-  gassings  of  the  ODT,  the  circus 
^  ^“'jvas  tente  jj^pgs  it  will  have  a  stupendous 

l“r '  season.  Then  the  Ringlings  can 
'^eessure  the  public  making  good  their 

*‘^n*‘*‘®nee  of  the  Hart-  pie^jgg  to  pay  off  the  claims — 
ford  disaster  P^i^  “  $3,000,000— from  the  Hart- 

Beady  for  Busineu  ford  holocaust. 

Setting  up  ducat  and  data  ■  . 

headquarters  this  week  on  the  Ad  Budcret  Raised 
19th  floor  of  the  Lincoln  Hotel.  ..  „ 

a  stone’s  throw  ( in  a  circus 
man's  estimate )  from  Madison 
Square  Garden.  Kelley  ripped 
out  a  copy  of  the  special  press- 
radio  edition  of  the  RB&BB 
Magazine  and  exposed  the  page 
headlined;  “Circus  Canvas  All 
Flameproof ed.’’ 

"We  bowed  to  the  lawyers  in 
the  text,”  he  said.  “You  see  we  | 
say  the  75.000  yards  of  new 
canvas  were  made  flame-resist¬ 
ant.”  But  the  word  the  folks 
who  read  headlines  will  under¬ 
stand  best  is  “flameproofed." 

Kelley  insisted,  adding:  that’s 
what  the  flameproofing  firm  said 
they  did  to  the  canvas. 

Moving  into  the  J(^  that  Rol¬ 
and  J.  Butler  (and  Dexter  Fel¬ 
lows  before  him)  left  vacant 
last  fall,  Kelley,  as  director  of 
circus  press  and  radio  publicity, 


Circus  All  Set? 
Yes,  Kelley  Has 
A  Word  for  It 


THE  WORLD  HAS  A  STAKE  IN 

esSPhroRctsTiR's 


STWAR  STABIUn 


Id  Konomic  Machinery  Company  d 
ibellirs,  it  the  largest  and  the  mI|i 
ir  o4  labeling  machinery  in  the  wadi 
pam/every  corner  of  this  nation,  fiM 
bw  feealand.  South  AGica  and  Cansdi 
proquction  of  medicines  and  foedr.dl 
bti^nd  for  its  products,  an  incrcass  h 
a  ^corresponding  addition  of  woiiuai 


The  m 
Worcester,  mK 


exclusive  ml 


Postwar  ind^^R 
England,  Audfl 
the  need  for^sM 
point  to  a  susn 
production  raM 
personnel.  a 
Economic  M 
activities  of  po: 
other  important 
with  high-wage. 
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probtcm 

hmrmV^ 


R.  S.  Platt 
Advertiftiiif’  Mana^rcr 
Main  line  TimeH 


let^  Company  "will  be  among  the  bai|i 
Worcester",  together  with  scores  d 
itfies  whose  payrolls  will  remain  fiill 
fy  diversified,  skilled  craftsmen. 


follows  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
late  great  Whiting  Allen  from 
his  home  town,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
Back  there.  Kelley  operates  the 
family  furniture  store  and  when 
the  circus  is  in  winter  quarters, 
he  runs  the  publicity  campaign 
for  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis.  He  writes 
magazine  stories,  too  .  .  .  mostly 
about  the  circus  and  his  children. 

Right  after  school  days,  Kelley 
worked  on  the  Indianapolis 
Times.  He  managed  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  Glee  Club  on  a  Euro¬ 
pean  tour  and  in  later  years  he 
press-agented  the  Clarence  Dar- 
row  debates  and  helped  to  get 
customers  for  the  BUigenback- 
Wallace  circus,  “Green  Pastures” 
and  “The  Old  Maid.” 

The  Familiar  Staff 

On  Kelley’s  staff  are  the  old 
gang  familiar  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices  from  coast  to  coast:  Bernie 
Head,  onetime  booster  of  Black- 
stone  ( the  magician,  not  the 
lawyer);  Frank  Braden,  slightly 
streamlined  after  a  vacation  at 
Sarasota;  Bill  Fields,  lately  a 
major  with  the  Canadian  Army; 
Frank  Morrissey,  orator  of  the 


“Blany  localities  are  boimd  to 
have  drastic  readjustments  of 
business  and  population  after 
the  war.  No  such  problem  will 

E resent  itself  here  on  the  Main 
ine. 

“This  Is  a  community  of  homes 
with  practically  no  war  plants 
and  no  Itinerant  residents.  Here 
lives  a  group  of  consistent,  reg¬ 
ular  buyers,  of  better-than-av- 
erage  Incomes,  who  do  more 
than  90%  of  all  their  buying 
right  at  home. 

"You  can  reach  them  best 
through  their  own  local  news¬ 
paper — the  MAIN  UNE  TIMES. 

”We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times,  the  Upper 
Darby  News  and  the  Oerman- 
town  Courier.  Together  they 
give  you  over  160,000  readers. 
NOTE:  Bargain  rates  when  you 
buy  all  three." 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmor*,  Pa. 

Phoos  Graeawood  SOSO 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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I'he  business  of  selling  your  products  will  become 
again  a  matter  of  primary  concern. 

Careful  advertisers  have  proved—  over  a  continuous 
period  of  92  years — that  advertising  in 
The  Star  sells  all  kinds  of  products  in  far  greater 
proportions  than  any  other  medium  in 
Washington.  The  explanation  is  easy  to  remember: 

First.  The  Star  is  read  more  thoroughly 
by  more  people  who  buy  the  things  you  sell 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Washington. 

I  Second.  The  Star  influences  more  people 

who  buy  because  its  unfailing 
policy  of  honest  publishing  has  created  an 
abiding  confidence  in  all  its  columns — both 
editorial  and  advertising. 


CHICAGO  II:  J.  E.  Lutx,  Trlbun*  Tow«r,  Sup«rier  litfr 


NEW  YORIC  17.  Dan  A.  Carroll.  110  E.  42nd  St..  AthUnd  4-SHO 
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January.  Distribution  will  be 
made  through  the  secretary’s  ot- 
flce  in  Milwaukee. 

The  first  issue  will  contain 
ads.  many  of  them  in  reduced 
size,  from  at  least  12  papers  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  sections  of  the 
country. 


Idea  Exchange 
For  NAEA  Set 
For  First  Issue 


PyQog  asked  in  the  guide  to  stress  six 

*  A  voO  *  1  UloC?U  major  points  which  cover  the 

p  Q  need,  the  requirements  and  the 

A  or  OUPPOr I  opportunities  attendant  to  join- 

-  — ■  ■  ing  the  WAC  in  a  medical  or  sur- 

lAf  K>cal  technician  capacity,  and 

lUUAiy  they  are  also  urged  to  emphasize 
The  drive  to  recruit  8.000  every  type  of  advertis- 

Wacs  for  service  as  medical  and  possible, 

surgical  technicians,  which  was  release  of  the  guide 

spearheaded  in  late  January  by  additional  newspaper  mats  have  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
a  speedily  prepared  and  pub-  o®®n  made  available  and  they  Executives  Association,  will  be 
lished  newspaper  ad  ( El&P,  Jan.  other  material  can  be  ord-  published  early  in  April,  accord- 
27,  p.  16;  Feb.  10,  p.  20).  has  ®red  through  the  Council  in  New  ing  to  R.  H.  Carson,  advertising 
proved  so  successful  that  it  has  manager  of  the  Raleigh  News 

brought  newspapers  highest  _  Currently,  Mr.  Randall  told  and  Observer,  who  is  chairman 
praise  from  Edwin  O.  Perrin  of  Editor  &  PuaLisHER,  he  and  other  of  the  Idea  Exchange  Com- 
the  War  Advertising  Council,  ‘oterested  persons  are  trying  to  mittee. 

WAC  Director  Col.  Oveta  Culp  work  out  a  satisfactory  plan  to  in  no  way  competing  with  the 
Hobby,  and  others.  supply  newspapers  weekly  with  established  idea  exchanges  which 

According  to  David  Randall  on  various  war  campaigns  newspaper  advertising  execu- 

of  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker,  “o**  thereby  encourage  them  to  tives  now  buy  from  commercial 
newspaper  representatives,  who  P*'*®  some  one  theme  each  week  firms,  the  NAEA  Exchange  is  to 
led  the  representatives  in  prep-  9^  year.  Financing  the  roll-  contain  r^roductions  of  cam- 
aration  and  promotion  of  the  ad,  o*  is  the  chief  prob-  paigns,  individual  advertise- 

the  mats,  which  were  shipped  by  there  is  hope  that  news-  ments,  and  unusual  linage- 


_  The  basis  for  selection 

of  any  specific  advertisement  ij, 
according  to  the  committee,  “its 
adaptability  for  use  by  other 
papers  in  other  cities.” 

Members  of  the  NAEA  Idea 
Exchange,  as  appointed  by 
Henry  W.  Manz,  president  of  the 
association,  are: 

Harold  Burtt,  Grand  Rapidt 
(Mich.)  Herald;  L.  C.  Cleveland. 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Preu- 
Chronicle;  James  Ferguson.  Sas¬ 
katoon  ( Can. )  Star  -  Phoenix; 
Richard  Hale.  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times;  Roy  L.  Phillips,  Atht- 
ville  ( N.  C. )  Citizen  -  Timet; 
D.  P.  Self,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  and  L.  F.  Sharkey,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

Joe  A.  Bernstein  of  Metro  As¬ 
sociated  Services,  is  assisting  the 
committee  in  arranging  the  fo^ 
mat  for  publication,  and  is  hand¬ 
ling  details  concerning  offset  re- 
prc^uction.  Carson  is  editing 
the  first  issue,  but  plans  call 
for  subsequent  issues  edited  by 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  publication  will  appear  on 
an  every-other-month  basis. 


The  first  issue  will  be  a  5-  Adin©n  tO  M6©t 
column  by  17-inch,  four-page  The  Interstate  Advertising 
offset  job.  Authorization  for  Managers  Association  will  hold 
this  new  feature  was  made  by  its  annual  spring  meeting  at 
the  directors  of  the  NAEA  at  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg, 
their  meeting  in  Chicago  in  Pa..  May  11  and  12. 


EXCLUSIVE  COVERAGE  FOR 
SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  CENTRAL  MARKCT 


ColumUa,  South  Oarolina’a  capital  city  and  trading  mocca  of  th* 
State’s  vast  Central  Market  Area,  now  offers  the  most  complete, 
concentrated,  and  economical  newspaper  service  available: 

THE  STATE — South  Carolina’s  largest  morning  newspaper; 

THE  COLUMBIA  KBCOBD — South  Carolina’s  largest  afternoon 
newspaper.  , 

Both  now  under  one  progressive  management  and  owned  by  The 
State  Company. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 


A  metropolitan  newspaper  seeks  a  picture  editor  who: 

(1)  Is  a  newspaperman,  knows  something 
about  photography,  engraving,  printing. 

(2)  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  whidi 
our  newspapers  are  illustrated. 

(3)  Has  new  ideas  but  has  not  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  put  them  into  production. 

Please  write,  giving  full  details  of  experience,  etc.  Box 
582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUTTU 
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SAN  FRAMCISCO 
SXAMINfR 


101  ANGfUS  _ 
*XAAMNlRf^ 


3tart  an  endless  chain  of  profitable  sales  now 
by  reaching  4  out  of  every  10  families  in  the  Pacific 
Coast's  giant  '‘A*  markets! 

Your  choice  of: 

•Run  of  paper  in  black-and-white. 

•Pictorial  Review  color  or  black-and-white: 
in  1,000-line  space  units  only.  Some  space 
for  1945  still  open  ...  if  you  act  now. 

•  Group  rate  .  .  .  one  order,  one  operation. 


The'SIG  3 


Pacific  Coast's  huge 
new  "A"  markets 
together  for  you! 
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John  B.  Powell 
Ready  to  Walk 
Out  of  Hospital 

About  a  month  from  now  John 
B.  Powell  expects  to  walk  out 
of  the  Harkness  Pavilion  of  New 
York  City's 
P  r  e  sby  terian 
Hospital  on  his 
own  two  legs 
and  under  his 
own  power. 

As  the  hospital 
doors  swing 
shut  behind  him 
they  will  close 
a  story  of  per- 
s  o  n  a  1  courage 
and  devotion  to 
duty  that  began 
Powell  when  Powell. 

for  25  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  China  Weekly  Review, 
opposed  the  Japs  editorially  dur¬ 
ing  the  Sino-Japanese  war  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor — and  was  in¬ 
terned  and  tortured  by  them 
when  they  seized  Shanghai. 

During  the  several  months  of 
his  imprisonment  Powell  lost 
both  feet  from  frostbite  and  gan¬ 
grene.  Repatriated  to  the 
United  States  in  September, 
1942.  he  entered  the  hospital, 
where  he  has  been  undergoing 
treatment  ever  since. 

Floah  Transferred 

Strips  of  flesh  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  his  thighs  to  the 
stumps  of  his  legs  by  the  painful 
and  tedious  method  of  fixing  the 
leg  end  against  the  thigh  while 
the  flesh  grew  from  one  to  the 
other  .  .  .  process  which  took 
eight  months  for  each  leg.  Dur¬ 
ing  -that  time  the  leg  was  kept 
in  bent  position  without  relief. 

Flesh  was  taken  from  his 
chest  -and  other  parts  of  his 
body  to  complete  the  Job. 

Powell  now  hobbles  about  the 
hospital  in  a  pair  of  specially- 
constructed  shoes  which,  he  com¬ 
ments  wryly,  cost  $212.50 — after 
which  he  was  dunned  by  the 
manufacturer  for  a  shoe  ration 
stamp. 

Walking  is  painful,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  but  he  believes  his  re¬ 
constructed  pedals  will  toughen 
with  use. 

In  his  hospital  room,  which  is 
lined  with  shelves  of  books  about 
the  Pacific,  he  is  making  final 
corrections  on  his  own  book 
about  the  Pacific,  probably  to  be 
called  “My  25  Years  in  the 
Orient,”  which  Macmillan  plans 
to  publish  by  May  22. 

Over  150,000  words  in  length, 
composed  in  longhand  on  a  writ¬ 
ing  stand  which  fits  on  his  bed, 
the  volume  will  cover  the  period 
in  the  Orient  between  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars. 

“When  it  comes  right  down  to 
it,"  says  Powell,  “this  whole 
damn  war  started  in  the  Orient. 
When  the  Japs  violated  treaties 
by  going  into  Manchuria,  and 
were  unhindered  in  doing  so, 
Mussolini  was  encouraged  to  in¬ 
vade  Abyssinia,  and  then  Hitler 
to  move  into  Austria. 

“Then  the  show  was  on.” 

Powell,  whose  pink  healthi¬ 
ness  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
his  emaciation  when  he  entered 
the  hospital — his  weight  fell 
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from  150  to  75  pounds  during  his 
internment— believes  America’s 
chief  post-war  interests  lie  in 
the  Orient,  not  Europe. 

“The  great  remaining  unde¬ 
veloped  parts  of  the  world  are 
in  the  Orient.”  he  says.  “The 
post-war  era  is  going  to  be  the 
era  of  the  Pacific.  Siberia, 
which  is  larger  than  the  U.  S. 
has  but  few  more  people  than 
New  York  City. 

“There’s  an  untouched  forest 
in  Siberia,  near  the  sea,  that 
could  feed  the  paper  mills  of 
this  country  from  now  on.” 

China.  territorially  larger 
than  the  U.  S.,  will  come  out  of 
this  war  with  nothing,  he  points 
out.  “It’s  got  to  have  every¬ 
thing  except  labor. 

“India,  which  has  developed 
into  the  eighth  industrial  nation 
of  the  world,  is  looking  to  the 
U.  S.  The  Philippines.  Korea, 
French  Indo-China,  The  Nether- 
land  Indies  all  constitute  inter¬ 
ests  surpassing  in  importance  to 
us  our  interests  in  Europe.” 

‘Europe  Is  Shot' 

The  purpose  of  his  book,  says 
Powell,  is  to  get  the  people  of 
this  country  to  realize  that  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  “Europe 
is  shot.  All  we  got  out  of 
Europe  after  the  last  war  was  a 
lot  of  political  headaches,  and 
they’re  beginning  already  in  this 
one.” 

Powell  talks  calmly  about  the 
success  of  Allied  arms  in  the 
Orient,  but  makes  no  effort  to 
conceal  his  deep  personal  satis¬ 
faction.  ’The  bombings  of  Japan, 
he  thinks,  are  far  more  effective 
than  similar  bombings  of  Europe 
because  of  their  effect  on  the 
Japanese  mentality. 

“To  them,  bombings  were  sim¬ 
ply  impossible,”  he  says.  “The 
present  forays  by  American 
planes  on  Japanese  cities  come 
to  them  as  terrible  blows.” 

Powell  says  he  may  teach 
courses  on  the  Pacific  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  next  Au¬ 
tumn,  looks  forward  to  resum¬ 
ing  publication  of  the  China 
Weekly  Review  in  Shanghai. 

■ 

GI  Bill  Reprints 

PumADELPHiA,  Mar.  20 — As  a 
service  to  returned  war  veterans, 
the  Evening  Bulletin  is  offering 
reprints  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
( iHiblic  Law  346  i  and  Public 
Law  16.  The  matter  is  handled 
by  the  paper's  Service  Bureau. 


Yon  Cab  Sell  BOTH 

Ohio’s  LarqesI  Market 

— Greater  Clevelaad 
oed 

Ohio’s  Second  Larqest 
Market 

—24  Adiaceet  Cooeties 
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Harwell  Leaves 
Executive  Post 
On  Tennessean 

Nashvilxx.  Tenn..  Mar.  20 — 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  who  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  Nashville 
after  having  been  retired  from 
active  military  service,  today 
announced  his  resignation  as 
executive  editor  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
to  enter  the  mercantile  business 
here.  Publisher  Silliman  Evans 
stated  that  Harwell  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Tennessean 
Newspapers.  Inc.,  at  a  meeting 
today.  He  said  Harwell’s  suc¬ 
cessor  had  not  been  named  and 
that  John  H.  Nye,  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  would  continue  his  duties  as 
acting  executive  editor. 

Harwell  said  his  resignation 
had  been  made  necessary  by  the 
recent  deaths  of  his  father  and 
brother,  who  operated  Neely 
Harwell  &  Co.,  the  firm  with 
which  he  will  become  associated. 

Harwell  recently  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  as  a 
captain  after  serving  in  Italy. 

■ 

Market  Data  Published 

Three  Philadelphia  publishers' 
representatives  —  Robert  Hltch- 
ings  &  Co.,  Wm.  Neville  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  and  Smith  Special  Agency 
— have  published  jointly  a  pam¬ 
phlet  detailing  information  about 
newspapers  in  the  city’s  retail 
trading  area. 


13.6% 

of  th*  •ntir*  •xpendifure  for 
war  goods  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1944  went  to 

DELAWARE  COUNTY 

(The  Slate's  second  largest 
total) 

Its  Only 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

is  a  Mmt 


TO  ALL  ADVERTISERS 


WHO  WOULD  ADEQUATELY 
COVER  THIS  AMAZING 
MARKETI 


0«n.  ICxr.  i  DgnMcKar.  Loeel  Adr.  Mgr. 
represented  nationally  by 

STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


IN  A  FEW 
WORDS 

The  people  of 
Washington  at¬ 
tach  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  Times- 
Herald  than  to 
any  other  news¬ 
paper  in  town. 

So  does  every  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  at¬ 
taches  any  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  people. 

Editor  and  Publishtr 

WASHINGTON.  D  C. 

TIMES-HERALD  .  226^96 
Th#  STAR  .  .  .  192,045 
Th«  POST  .  .  .  158,051 
TIM  NEWS  .  .  .  102,934 

As  of  September  30th,  t9H 

National  Representatives 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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**  Every  time  I  open  the  drawer ^  they  pop  up  and  say, 

*  SO  LID  Cincinnati  reads  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Pick  up  any  issue  of  the  Enquirer.  You  sense  a  youth,  a  vigor,  an  eyes-forward  spirit  as 
you  turn  the  pages.  More  features.  Top  features.  Streamlined  news  editing.  Every  page 
readership- checked,  regularly,  by  continuing  surveys.  No  wonder  yeti  can  count  on 
reaching  the  people  who  count . . .  the  substantial,  thinking,  money-to-epend-tomorrow 
citizens  of  this  solid  city  .  .  .  when  your  advertising  goes  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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Chicago  Times 
Sets  '44  Profit 
At  $287,390 

Chicago,  Mar.  19  —  Chicago 
Times,  Inc.,  made  a  net  profit  of 
$287,390.01  in  1944.  according  to 
the  annual  report  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  and  employes  of  the  six-day 
evening  and  Sunday  tabloid. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  presi¬ 
dent.  who  succeeded  the  late 
S.  E.  Thomason  last  April  as 
editor  and  publisher,  commented 
upon  1944  operations  of  the 
Times  as  follows: 

"During  1944  your  company 
received  from  Its  customers 
$6,188,941.70.  Its  <H>crating  ex¬ 
penses  were  $5,507,181.04.  The 
difference  between  the  two 
amounts  left  us  an  operating 
profit  of  $681,760.66.  Out  of  this 
sum  we  had  to  take:  for  de¬ 
preciation  and  amortization  of 
plant  euipment  and  improve¬ 
ments.  $80,154,86;  for  interest  on 
our  deM  (less  interest  earned). 
$112,517.92;  for  loss  on  horses 
and  wagons  purchased  in  1942 
to  meet  gasoline  and  tire  restric¬ 
tions  under  ODT,  $4,666.79;  for 
Federal  income  taxes.  $197.- 
031.08.  We  were  left  with  a  net 
profit  of  $287,390.01.  .  .  . 

Operating  Expenses  Increased 

"The  operating  expenses  for 
1944  exce^ed  those  of  1943  by 
$333,845.31.  Approximately  one- 
half  of  this  additional  expense 
was  directly  attributable  to  a 
full  year  of  publication  of  our 
Saturday  issue.  A  full  year  of 


classified  advertising  also  in¬ 
creased  expenses  but  the  Satur¬ 
day  paper  and  the  classified 
department  produced  compen¬ 
sating  revenues  and  both  were 
justified  as  necessary  com¬ 
munity  service  in  war  time. 
Other  factors  contributing  to 
increased  operating  expenses 
were  the  higher  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  substantial  payroll 
increases. 

"The  profit  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  outstanding  was  $3.20 
in  1944.  compared  with  $2.92  per 
share  in  1943.  .  .  .  Holders  of 
539  2/5  shares  of  preferred  stock 
were  paid  a  dividend  of  $5  per 
share.  ...  At  the  end  of  1944 
working  capital  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  $774,454.30. 

“As  in  prior  years,  our  1944 
earnings  were  not  subject  to 
excess  profits  taxes.  Excess 
profits  tax  credits  available  in 
these  years  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  which  may  affect  1945 
net  profits  adversely." 

Profits  of  the  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  were  $4,811.71  in  1944  as 
compared  with  $9,159.09  in  1943. 
■ 

Dlness  Delays  Trial 

Recurrence  of  a  hip  ailment 
suffered  by  Victor  F.  Ridder, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Staats-Zeitung,  has  delayed  a 
new  trial  of  a  $100,000  libel 
action  brought  by  Dr.  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Foerster,  former  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Vienna  and  Munich. 
A  mistrial  was  declared  in  New 
York  Supreme  Court  after  the 
fourth  day  of  testimony,  because 
of  the  absence  of  the  defendant. 


Officials'  Sale 
Of  News  Scored; 
TVA  Praised 

Washington,  Mar.  21 — Resent¬ 
ment  against  the  practice  of 
government  officials  selling  news 
for  their  own  gain  has  been 
expressed  in  Congress  with  Sen. 
Kenneth  Wherry  of  Nebraska 
calling  for  an  immediate  halt 
to  the  policy. 

Key  executives,  including 
Cabinet  members,  have  indulged 
the  practice,  accepting  fees 
for  magazine  articles  and 
speeches  disclosing  information 
not  available  through  news¬ 
papers  and  other  usual  sources, 
the  Nebraskan  charged. 

“I  cannot  imagine  that  they, 
and  others,  are  writing  and 
making  speeches  without  pay," 
he  said. 

The  custom  which  long  has 
irked  reporters  assigned  to  cover 
agencies  presided  over  by  the 
more  prolific  authors  came  to 
Congressional  attention  during 
hearings  on  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority  appropriation  bill. 
Senator  Wherry  was  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  heard 
Chairman  David  E.  Lilienthal  of 
TVA  say  that  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  in  that  agency  per¬ 
sonally  profits  from  the  articles 
they  write  concerning  the  huge 
power  development.  The  in¬ 
come  goes  into  a  TVA  fund. 

Complimenting  Lilienthal, 
Wherry  said:  "This  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  policy  of  this  Ad¬ 


ministration,  where  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  Harry  Hopkins,  Mii. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  othen 
earn  handsome  dividends  b* 
being  on  the  inside  track. 
ienthal’s  policy  is  a  sound  one, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  it  put 
into  effect  from  the  White 
House  down.” 

Taking  up  the  subject  edi¬ 
torially,  the  Washington  Pog 
suggested  this  rule:  “When  u 
official  writes  of  matters  outside 
his  official  scope,  he  should  be 
free  to  receive  remuneration  for 
his  literary  efforts;  but  when  he 
treats  affairs  with  which  he  is 
officially  concerned,  personal 
profit  ought  to  be  excluded.” 

■ 

Daily's  Contest  Nets 

13.387  Pints  of  Blood 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Mar.  19— To 
meet  increasing  demands  from 
Pacific  battlefronts,  the  OakUmd 
Post-Enquirer,  in  cooperatioo 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Moore  Shipyard  of  Oakland, 
originated  a  “Queen  of  Purple 
Hearts”  contest  to  secure  more 
blood  donors  —  the  winner  to 
launch  a  ship  at  the  Moore  yard. 
Thirty-two  organizations,  mili¬ 
tary,  business,  industry,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  social,  entered  can^- 
dates  in  the  contest. 

George  Roe.  managing  editor 
of  the  Post-Enquirer,  who  ini¬ 
tiated  the  contest,  spurred  in¬ 
terest  by  daily  layouts  of  photos 
and  developments.  Leonaid  V«- 
barg  handled  the  contest  stories 

In  all,  the  contest  produced 

13.387  additional  pints  of  blood 
in  a  time  of  critical  need. 
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WHEN  CIVILIAN  PRODUCTION  GETS 


Spokane  and  Inland  Empire 
—  Still  Will  Rate  Tops 
as  a  Market 


•  TT  TAR  HAS  GIVEN  IMMENSE 
1  A  /  stimulus  to  production  in  Spo- 
'  V  T  kane  and  Inland  Empire.  In 
1944  the  value  of  crops  and  livestock 
on  50,000  Inland  Empire  farms  reached 
f  M  '^1,  the  highest  point  in  history.  The  district’s 

y  f  '  440  food  processing  plants,  300  lumber  mills 

Jr  and  200  mines  are  busy  filling  a  rush  of  wartime  or- 

f  ders.  Important  firms  have  invested  hundreds  of  mil- 

/  lions  of  dollars  in  industries  here,  and  payrolls  are  at  unprece- 

:  dented  levels.  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  producing  more  power  for  the 

nation  today  than  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  called  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  Mightiest  War  Weapon  of  the  Nation.  All  of  these  factors 
combined  have  made  Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire  tops  as  a  market  to¬ 
day.  When  civilian  production  gets  the  Green  Light,  the  Spokane  Market 
still  will  be  tops,  because  of  its  great  basic  backlog  industries  of  farming, 
fniit  growing,  mining  and  lumber,  combined  with  new  payroll  money  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  cheap  power  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
frontier  of  opportunity  on  the  Columbia  Basin's  1,200,000  acres  of  fertile 
land,  soon  to  have  water  from  the  nation’s  second  largest  river. 

Highly  important  to  advertisers  is  the  fact  that  the  Spokane  Dailies  have 
constantly  expanded  and  improved  their  services  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  their  fast  growing  field.  They  have  more  readers  today  than  ever  before 
in  their  history  . . .  dominating  circulation  and  influence  in  a  market  that  is 
great  today  and  will  be  even  greater  in  the  post-war  era. 


Drilting  uAtat  into  rick  Paloute  loam  naar  8t.  John, 
in  eattem  Wa$kingtOH. 


Grand  Coulat  Dam,  world't  grmUmt  potanttai  touret 
of  electric  power,  already  highly  developed. 


Big  stick*  bemg  houted  onto  flat  cart  m  Idaho  Pan- 
handle,  northeast  of  Spokane. 


ikst  ftmace  and  lead  refinery  buildings  in  the  Coeur  Part  of  laboratory  at  Alcoa’s  huge  fabricating  plant  Delieiout  apples,  typical  of  ts  milbon  bushel*  of  this 

d'Alene  mining  region.  at  Trentwood  near  Spokane.  fruit  produced  in  year  in  Inland  Empire. 
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RELATED  itenu  in  th« 

( N.  Y. )  Courier  recstk 
“Lumber  Shortage  Hits  Fan 
Front,’*  and  a  classified  id 
“Wanted — Outhouse.” 

SECRETARY  of  the  Trewun 
Morgenthau’s  press  conferend 
was  progressing  comlortabl; 
but  newslessly,  the  other  dis 
when 


Meanwhile  paper  collections.  /'^g  # 

which  at  the  end  of  last  year  V  #  i.  §  ! 

had  dipped  to  an  all*campaign  gumW’  IfgifPA 

low  of  of  the  quota,  reached 
83*^  of  the  goal  in  February 

and  with  the  improved  weather  HARRY  SHULMAN,  newspaper 
in  March  had  achieved  92.4%  of  correspondent  in  the  college 
the  weekly  quota  during  the  (Bowdoin)  town  of  Brunswick, 
two  weeks  ending  _  March  17.  Me.,  wasn't  bewildered  by  a 
Syndicate  representatives  tremendous  order  for  coverage 
throughout  the  country,  recent*  from  Portland  recently.  Harry 
ly  enrolled  to  supplement  the  promptly  dispatched  a  telegram: 
drive  with  personal  contact  “Hell!  That’s  easy!  Football, 
work,  have  reported  progress.  horse-racing  and  pictures.  100th 
A  series  of  ads  will  be  ready  anniversary  of  college  fraternity 
next  week  for  use  by  local  re-  with  photos,  police  courts.  In 
tail  advertisers,  following  the  Portland,  six  men  would  handle 
recent  pledge  by  Henry  W.  Manz  it.  In  Brunswick  is  the  Great 
who  offered  the  assistance  of  ^ulman!” 
members  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
of  which  he  is  president,  in  the 
following  telegram  to  Edwin  S. 

Friendly,  chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee: 

“You  can  count  on  the  whole¬ 
hearted  and  energetic  support 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  in  pro¬ 
moting  your  great  Double-V 
waste  paper  program.  Our  War 
Aid  committee,  under  Don 
Bridge,  chairman,  is  preparing 
to  take  the  project  in  hand  and 
“Newspapers  can  build  beauti-  will  marshnTl  the  resources  and 
ful  local  stories  around  this  pro-  facilities  of  our  more  than  600 
gram,”  added  H.  B.  Fairchild,  members  from  coast  to  coast  in 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  another  your  behalf.  .  .  .” 
member  of  the  committee.  • 

The  Double-V  program  is  the 
organized  pledging  of  some  of  XJnder  the  Wire 
the  proceeds  from  the  Mle  of  phtsburgh.  Mar.  19-Radio¬ 
waste  paper  to  the  purcha^  of  bjh  Robbins,  former  city 

extra  comforts,  such  as  phone  editor  of  the  Lotrobe  ( Pa. )  Bul- 
Mlls,  radio  sets  etc.,  for  local-  his  brother  on  a  Pa- 

^y  wounded  veterans  m  service  recently.  But  they 

hospitals  scattered  over  the  r  g^fore  leaving  the 

‘^Si  .“T'  ts  M  *1.  States,  Bill  wrote  his  brother. 

Trial  operaUon  of  the  pro-  jin,  Robbins,  that  he 

executiw  co^ttee  ^oy^id  touch  at  the  island,  but 
pointed  out,  result^  at  Great  oo  means  of  locating  him 

in  a  collection  boost  Thi*  arrived  the  dav  be- 


75%  Promise 
Double-V  Spur 
To  Salvage 


a  fag-starved  reporte' 
looked  at  his  watch  and  said 
“Mr.  Secretary,  we’ll  have  ju* 
about  time  to  get  in  the  t; 
o'clock  cigarette  line  (at  Ne 
tional  Press  Club),  so  thini 
you  very  much.”  Whereupor 
the  correspondents  bolted  b 
the  door,  leaving  the  Secretary 
who  is  a  member  of  the  club 
apparently  wishing  he  could 
join  the  boys. 

■ 

WHEN  Bill  McHenry,  anistaii 
city  editor  of  the  Jersey  Ciiy 


ITEM  in  the  local  gossip  col¬ 
umn  of  the  Ennis  CTex. )  News 
read  as  follows:  "J.  E.  Keever 
wondering  what  he  was  going  to 
eat  today  as  his  wife  was  out 
of  town.” 


(N.  j. )  Jersey  Journal,  beeam 
a  daddy  again,  he  placed  a  b«i 
of  cigars  near  the  desk.  Doili 
MORE  THAN  a  few  caption  las  Swayze,  18,  copy  boy,  h’iste 
writers  hit  upon  “Fallen  one  and  Julia  Sturm,  rewrite 

Arches”  to  describe  the  bridges  asked:  “Do  you  smoke  cigan*^ 
the  Germans  blew  up  at  “i  don’t  know.”  replied  Douj 
Cologne,  but  Wilm  Simmons  of  “This  is  ttie  first  time  I  ew 


Neck.  L.  I. 
of  50%  and  at  plants  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  an  “enormous  jump.” 
Each  organization  acting  as  a 
collection  agency  or  pooling  re¬ 
turns,  may,  of  course,  set  its 
own  percentage  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Veterans’ 
Fund. 

Among  the  organizations 
which  endorsed  the  program  at 
the  kickoff  dinner  in  Washing- 
ton  recently  were:  WPB,  OWI, 
Periodical  Publishers  National 
Conunittee,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts.  Civilian  Defense  Volun¬ 
teer  Association,  A  m  e  r  i  c  a^n 
Women’s  Voluntary  Service, 
American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  their  aux¬ 
iliary  women’s  groups,  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross,  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  National  Association 
of  Waste  ^terial  Dealers,  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  Conservation  Committee 
of  the  Waste  Paper  Consuming 
Industries.  War  Advertising 
Council,  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
medical  and  quartarmaster 
corps  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 


s4TinfiB0()K*<  hSJU. 


Penalty  on  Idle  Cars 

Washington,  Mar.  20  —  Rail¬ 
road  box-cars  on  sidetracks,  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  slowed 
movement  of  newsprint,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  Reeded  on  their 
way  as  a  result  of  heavy  demur¬ 
rage  charges  placed  by  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Transportation, 
effective  April  1. 
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Bayonne,  7th  larreet 
city  in  New  Jereey.  In  a 
.SO.OOfl  industry-worker 
market  that  oan't  be  hoM 
from  the  OUTSIDE.  Ob- 
nervitig  itH  75th  Anni- 
veruary.  The  Ttmea  is  a 
must.” 


OmOUlATIOH-rBOIfOTIOH 
DHtBCT-MAU,  BIAHAOZB 
WAVTBD  for  srowins  macAsme 
with  halt  million  cirotUatioa:  An 
azyert  to  de*ise  and  esecase  plans 
for  promoting  eirrulation  by  mail; 
knowledge  of  marketing;  good  or- 
ganiaer.  Write  complete  details 
and  starting  salary  in  first  letter. 
Box  621,  K^tor  A  PnbUsher. 
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One  down,  two  to  go.  Before  the 
war  Time  was  usually  banned  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Japan.  Now  we’re  back  in 
Italy. 

For  while  the  first  issue  of  our 
Manila  Edition  was  being  printed 
under  fire  for  our  troops  in  the  Philip- 
^  •  pines  (Time,  March  s),  a  23rd  Time 
Edition  was  getting  started  half  the 
world  away. 

Time  ts  now  the  first  and  only 
civilian  magazine  published  in  Europe 
for  American  soldiers  there.  It  is 
being  printed  by  Time  in  Rome  each 
week  to  reach  our  troops  all  over 
the  Mediterranean 
theater  almost  as 
fast  as  Time  reach¬ 
es  readers  here  at 
home, 

“No  doubt  about 
it — our  debut  was 
great,’’  Correspond¬ 
ent  Tom  Durrance 
cabled. 

“Next  morning 
early  we  were 
swamped  with  tele¬ 
phone  calls.  The 
British  Embassy 
wanted  copies — the 
Psychological  Warfare  Branch  asked 
for  copies  to  be  distributed  to  its 
operators  throughout  the  Balkans — 
the  Yugoslav  Legation  placed  a  sizable 
order  for  Tito  and  his  staff.  Rest 
camps  and  hospitals  were  quick  to 
ask  for  more,  and  all  hotels  in  Rome 
frequented  by  Fifth  Army  men  on 
leave  sold  out  in  a  few  hours. 

“Everyone  in  this  theater — from 
the  frontline  fighting  men  down 
through  the  ranks  of  Army  officers, 
American  civilians,  Italian  civilians 
and  even  correspondents — has  been 
starved  for  news  and  now  they’ve 
got  it  in  fast,  concentrated  form.’’ 

The  same  weekend  Time  comes  out 
here  at  home  40,000  copies  of  our 
Mediterranean  Edition  are  run  oR 
the  fabulous  Tumminelli  Press  in 
Rome — and  very  handsome  copies 
they  are,  well  printed  by  the  gravure 
process.  (The  Tumminelli  Press  prints 
in  29  languages — produces  almost  all 
the  learned  books  for  the  University 
of  Rome.  Its  owner  and  manager, 
Calogero  Tumminelli,  is  himself  the 
author  of  an  encyclopedia  in-  38  vol¬ 
umes.) 

As  fast  as  Time  comes  off  the  press, 


Army  trucks  and  planes  rush  copies 
north  to  our  troops  at  the  front 
(22,000  copies  go  this  way,  and  13,000 
of  these  are  given  away).  Other 
copies  are  loaded  into  ATC  planes 
bound  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and 
still  others  travel  south  to  Naples 
and  Capri  and  on  to  Taranto.  Bundles 
of  several  hundred  copies  each  are 
flown  by  air  courier  to  MTOUSA 
(Mediterranean  Theater  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  U.S.  Army)  and  MAAF  (Med¬ 
iterranean  Army  Air  Forces)  and  15th 
Army  Group  Headquarters,  while  still 
other  copies  are  delivered  to  Army 
Post  Exchanges,  Red  Cross  clubs  and 
rest  camps  throughout  the  area.  And 
then  the  last  remaining  copies  go  to 
Rome  kiosks  where  English-reading 
Italians  snap  them  up  quickly. 


cusL  Atv>  — 

TiME-in-Rome  brings  to  nine  the 
number  of  TiME-editions  printed  es¬ 
pecially  for  our  servicemen  across 
the  oceans — for  Time  was  the  first 
magazine  to  invent  a  “Pony”  Edition 
for  fast  overseas  delivery,  and  the 
first  magazine  to  print  a  sfiecial  edi¬ 
tion  for  our  troops  in  Australia,  first 
in  Hawaii,  first  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  India,  in  the 
Philippines. 

Like  the  armed  forces  editions  we 
print  in  Honolulu  and  Manila,  this 
new  Mediterranean  printing  is  a  min¬ 
iature  edition  of  Time — a  little  less 
than  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  issue.  But  Time’s  news  is  there 
unchanged — and  it  reaches  our  men 
at  the  front  while  you  are  still  read¬ 
ing  that  same  issue  here  at  home! 


Cordially, 
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Bermuda  Greets 
Editor  Higgins 
With  Censorship 

Hamilton,  Bermuda,  Mar.  21 
—As  an  aftermath  of  an  edi* 
torlal  rapping  the  government 
for  alleged  mishandling  of  the 
presence  of  Congressman  Clare 
Booth  Luce  here,  the  govern¬ 
ment  clamped  a  cenaorAip  on 
everything — even  the  ads— ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Bermuda  Mid- 
Ocean  News,  an  afternoon  daily. 

The  offending  editorial  was 
written  by  the  paper's  new  edi¬ 
tor,  John  R.  Higgins,  formerly 
of  Platt-Forbes,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Higgins  had 
been  in  the  Island  only  five  days 
at  the  time. 

Press  regulations  give  the 
government  here  all  the  power 
needed  to  olamp  down  a  com¬ 
plete  censorship  at  any  time. 
An  “undesirable  article,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  regulations,  means 
any  article  “which  the  Governor 
may  from  time  to  time  declare 
to  be  an  undesirable  article." 

Another  clause  declares  an 
undesirable  article  to  be  one 
“which  gives  a  false  or  mislead¬ 
ing  impression  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  these  Mands.” 

No  Court  of  iippaal 

These  regulations  have  been 
in  effect  since  1939.  There  is 
no  court  to  which  an  editor  may 
repeal.  Ilie  other  press  regula¬ 
tions  deal  with  security. 

When  the  offending  editorial 
was  published,  Mr.  Higgins  said 
he  had  not  yet  seen  the  regula¬ 
tions.  This  week  he  wrote  an¬ 
other  editorial  criticising  the 
re^mlations. 

The  first  editorial  was  titled 
“At  the  Personal  Request  of  the 
Governor,”  and  explained  how 
the  News  had  happened  on  the 
story  of  Mrs.  Luce's  presence 
unoflBcially,  and  had  made,  no 
move  to  get  a  stinry.  But '  the 
publisher  of  the  paper  was 
called  by  a  government  oflBcial 
W'ho  tried  to  tie  the  paper's 
hand  by  an  “off  the  record”  an¬ 
nouncement  —  and  then  asked 
the  publisher  “at  the  personal 
request  of  the  Governor”  to 
withhold  publication  of  any  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Congresswoman. 

Next  morning,  the  editor 
called  the  Governor's  aide  de 
camp  for  an  explanation.  He 
was  told  that  the  secrecy  was 
because  of  “security.” 

In  its  editorial,  the  News  said: 

“If  such  a  thing  had  happened 
to  the  editor  of  a  paper  in  the 
United  States  or  Great  Britain 
without  the  courtesy  of  a  frank 
and  full  explanation,  he  would 
have  refused  to  be  muzzled.  He 
would  have  plastered  ‘Political 
Censorship’  all  over  his  front 
page.  He  would  have  been  even 
more  incensed  at  a  high  public 
official  asking  him  to  withhold 
facts  on  a  goodwill  basis.  The 
matter  prob^ly  would  have  tn 
come  up  in  Congress  or  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  a  complete  investiga¬ 
tion. 

“We  see  no  reason  why  ^r- 
muda  ^ould  not  have  the  same 
press  freedom  that  obtains  in 
the  rest  of  the  Anglo-fiaxon 
world.” 

Next  day.  in  similar  pagqionel 


space  a  government  notice  called 
the  editorial  “most  improper,” 
and  threatened  that  “steps  were 
being  taken”  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
peat  by  the  Mid-Ocean.  It  took 
the  paper  to  task  for  the  head¬ 
line  which,  the  government  said, 
made  it  look  as  though  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  ordered  the  editorial. 

Two  days  later,  the  News  car¬ 
ried  a  two-column  head  on  the 
front  page  with  the  news  that 
the  paper  was  censored. 

In  another  editorial  entitled 
“Newspapers  and  Censors,”  the 
News  pointed  out  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  released  the  news 
about  Mrs.  Luce  five  days  after 
she  left  the  colony  and  two  days 
after  Reuters  from  London  had 
revealed  her  arrival  in  Britain. 

“If  the  directives  of  censors 
are  to  be  obeyed  cheerfully,”  the 
paper  said,  “newspapers  and 
correspondents  should  be  able 
to  feel  that  news  will  not  be 
held  up  a  minute  longer  than 
public  safety  demands.  Above 
all,  the  newspapers  have  a  right 
to  a  positive  assurance  that  news 
will  not  be  held  back  for  polit¬ 
ical  purposes.  In  the  past,  news¬ 
papers — and  the  public — have 
been  badly  served.” 

Mr.  Higgins  broke  into  news¬ 
paper  work  as  a  copy  boy  with 
the  New  York  Times  less  than 
36  hours  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Holy  Cross  College.  He 
had  reported  for  the  New  Castle 
(Pa.)  News  and  the  Buffalo 
Courint -Eatress.  He  was  editor 
of  the  United  Aircraft  News,  a 
full  page  news  ad,  before  he 
cune  to  Bermuda.  He  is  mar- 
ri«xl  to  Eleanor  Hitchcock,  a 
former  OWI  editor  and  Courier- 
E^^ress  reporter,  also  working 
for  the  Mid-Ocean. 

■ 

N.  Y.  C.  Group  Elects 

William  B.  Sullivan  of  the 
Bronx  Home  News  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Credit  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City.  Other 
officers  are  Samuel  H.  Weinrib, 
New  York  Post,  vice-chairman, 
and  Conrad  Mathews,  New  York 
World-Telegram,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


HERE’S 
THE  TOPS 


Th«  (ollewing  (•olwrat  or*  oinong 
•f  Hm  (•odart  in.  Ih*  tvllalo  Courinf- 
and  am  nxclaiivn  in  Buffalo: 


Harry  Meyer's 
Copy  Flyers 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  19 — 
Harry  Meyer  shuffled  through 
wads  of  clippings  that  tell  the 
story  of  his  “copy-birds”  and 
wistfully  spoke  of  post-war 
plans. 

“A  pigeon  loft  for  free-lance 
‘copy-flying’  when  luxury  liners 
again  approach  New  York  har¬ 
bor  and  wartime  censorship  is 
lifted  would  make  available  the 
fastest  copy  service  there  is.” 
he  remark^. 

As  a  boy  Meyer  helped  his 
father  breed  pigeons  as  a  hobby. 
He  served  in  World  War  I  in  the 
pigeon  branch  of  the  Signal 
Corps  and  spent  six  months  in 
France.  He  rejoined  the  serv¬ 
ice  in  1928  and  when  he  was  at 
Camp  Alfred  Vail,  now  Ft.  Mon¬ 
mouth,  N.  J.,  in  February  1934, 
he  was  asked  by  the  New  York 
Journal  to  form  a  copy-flying 
agency. 

“My  class  in  the  Journal’s 
bird  corps  was  graduated  ‘cum 
laude’  on  its  first  mission  from 
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the  Normandie,  when  that  liner 
carried  Mme.  LeBrun,  wife  of 
the  president  of  France,  and 
other  celebrities,”  he  recalled. 
‘“The  pigeons  flew  the  first  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  maiden  voyage  be¬ 
fore  the  liner  reached  the  ha^ 
bor.” 

His  birds  brought  other 
scoops,  including  arrival  of  the 
Queen  Mary  on  her  maiden 
voyage. 

Meyer  told  of  his  most  “de¬ 
termined”  pigeon,  which  eluded 
a  hawk  while  delivering  pic¬ 
tures  from  a  football  game  and 
alighted  with  a  wing  and  a  hall 
on  the  roof  of  the  Journal  five 
days  late  with  the  copy. 

Meyer,  who  received  an  hon¬ 
orable  Army  discharge  in  July 
1943,  has  sent  on  suggestions 
to  further  develop  homing 
pigeon  service  on  battlefields. 
He  works  in  a  war  plant  here. 

■ 

Freezes  Circulation 

The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald- 
Leader  has  frozen  its  circula¬ 
tion,  Fred  B.  Wachs,  generil 
manager,  announced. 


~  t  : 


RETAIL  FOOD  STORES 


USED  OVER 


^  442.000 

daily  press  in  1944 

linage  represents  18  chain  and 
independent  Super  Markets,  51  inde 
pendents  in  a  voluntary  chain  spon- 
Your  Schodulo  sored  by  largest  wholesale  grocer  plui 

will  reCOivO  additional  independent  stores  which 

used  space  regularly  or  occasionally  fv 

local  grocers  ,ie  up*, 
support  in 
the 
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7  out  of  10  Press  Homes  Take  No  Other  Daily  Newspape 
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friend  he  takes  with  him  is  the  comics 
section.  He  may  not  see  all  the  Sunday 
paper,  but  he’s  sure  to  see  the  comics 
—like  every  three  out  of  four  adults. 

So  in  the  Sunday  comics  section, 
you  can  get  Mr.  Iffley’s  interest  each 
Sunday  morning  when  he’s  quiet,  not 
engaged,  or  absorbed.  You  will  hardly 
find  a  better  time — or  a  better  way. 
And  you  can  reach  all  his  family  at 
the  same  time! 

Picking  out  comics  sections  of  the 
best  Sunday  papers  could  be  quite  a 
job — if  Metropolitan  Group  hadn’t 
already  done  it  for  you — gathered 
together  forty-three  major  Sunday 
papers  into  a  single  package  of  over 
15,000,000  circulation!  This  Group 
now  takes  in  half  the  Sunday  morning 
ivory  tower  sitters  in  the  whole  U.  S. ; 
is  the  greatest  extrovert  medium  in 
existence — and  also  throws  in  half  the 
better  introverts!  Economical,  effec¬ 
tive,  convenient — one  piece  of  copy, 
one  order,  one  bill.  Any  Metropolitan 
CJroup  representative,  extrovert  or 
introvert,  will  give  you  the  details. 


Mr.  Iffley  is  the  kind  of  a  man  who 
would  rather  make  a  phone  call  than 
answer  a  letter,  listen  to  a  report  than 
read  one.  He  can  work  in  a  crowd, 
think  as  he  talks;  and  prefers  people 
to  meat,  drink  or  money — but  is  hard 
to  reach !  He  skims  over  his  mail  unless 
he  knows  the  signers,  and  likes  his 
magazines — on  the  library  table. 

To  interest  Mr.  Iffley,  get  a  friend 
to  catch  him  alone  some  time,  and 
pass  on  your  proposition.  Too  much 
trouble?  But  suppose  Mr.  Iffley  is 
important  to  you?  And  remember — 
he’s  no  curio.  About  one  out  of  two 
people  are  like  him — extrovert.  Fifty 
percent  is  a  lot  to  pass  up. 


PERHAPS  we  can  help.  W’e  happen 
to  know  Mr.  Iffley  has  an  Ivory  Tower. 
We  know  when  he  goes  there.  And 
we  know  a  friend  who  goes  with  him, 
can  carry  your  message. 

Mr.  Iffley  goes  to  his  Ivory  Tower 
every  Sunday  morning  .  .  .  usually 
because  there  was  too  much  fun,  or 
too  many  people  Saturday  night.  The 


The  first  national  neiospaper  network.. .  Metropolitan  Group 
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Brazilian  Press  Freed 
But  Radio  Is  Watched 


By  James  Alan  Coogon 
United  Press  Manager  for  Brazil 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Mar.  19 
(Special  to  Eorroa  &  Pub¬ 
lisher) — ^There  is  complete  free¬ 
dom  of  news  at 

■  this  writing  for 
newspapers  In 
the  cities  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo  and  [Porto 
Alegre,  and  gen¬ 
erally  through¬ 
out  Brazil,  dat¬ 
ing  from  Feb. 
22,  but  there 
still  are  in¬ 
stances  of  re¬ 
gional  p  r  e  s^ 
Coogon  censorship. 

Censorship  of 
radio  has  been  maintained 
throughout  the  nation,  although 
it  is  somewhat  relaxed. 

Coi  respondents  here  still  are 
obliged  to  route  their  dispatches 
through  censorship,  hut  that  is 
purely  a  formality.  The  three 
North  American  and  one  British 
news  agencies  operating  in 
Brazil  no  longer  submit  incom¬ 
ing  news  reports  for  censorship 
before  relaying  them  to  clients. 
This  applies  even  to  anti-govern¬ 
ment  statements  from  outside 
Brazil. 

There  is  no  longer  censorship 
of  telephone  news  calls  abroad 
except  for  reasons  of  military 
security. 

The  Department  of  Press  and 
Propaganda  in  the  three  big 
cities  mentioned  no  longer  in¬ 
structs  editors  on  the  playing  of 
certain  stories  or  issues  kill  or¬ 
ders.  although  the  government’s 
national  news  agency's  functions 
are  diminishing. 

Situation  Confirmed 
Brazilian  editors,  radio  station 
managers,  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  confirmed  these  facts 
to  this  correspondent  today  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  this  dis¬ 
patch. 

Vaughn  Bryant  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  Victor  Hawkins  of 
International  News  Service;  and 
Jane  Gray  Braga  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  said  censorship  had  not 


killed,  cut  or  delayed  any  of 
their  dispatches  since  those  that 
reported  the  censorship  of  a  pro¬ 
jected  anti-government  broad¬ 
cast  from  Sao  Paulo  by  Radio 
Tupi,  but  United  Press  from 
Buenos  Aires  was  able  to  com¬ 
pile  an  intelligent  story  of  the 
incident  from  an  add  which  was 
inexplicably  cleared. 

Orlando  Dantas.  editor  and 
president  of  Diario  de  Noticuu. 
which  claims  largest  morning 
circuiation  in  the  federal  cap¬ 
ital,  and  anti-government  since 
it  was  launched  in  1930;  and 
Simas  Pereiras,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  O  Journal  here,  the  chief 
organ  of  Assis  Chateaubriand’s 
Diarios  Asociados  chain,  con¬ 
firmed  there  was  no  interference 
whatsoever  now  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  city. 

*■  The  manager  of  the  Tupi 
Radio  here,  which  belongs  to 
Chateaubriand,  confirmed  the 
fact  that  the  radio  in  Brazil  had 
encountered  only  a  relaxing  of 
censorship  and  said  that  all 
broadcasts  still  are  watched  most 
closely  by  the  government. 

In  the  states  of  Para,  Pernam¬ 
buco  and  Sergipe,  however,  the 
press  is  under  ironclad  control 
either  by  federally-appointed 
governor's  civilian  aides,  police 
or  state  units.  The  Department 
of  Press  and  Propaganda  is  ig¬ 
noring  hands-oif  orders  from 
here  in  favor  of  indications  from 
the  state  government. 

Refuaes  to  Publish 

One  outstanding  case  involves 
the  Recife  morning  newspaper 
Diario  de  Pernambuco,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Diarios  Asociados.  Diario 
Pernambuco,  founded  in  1825 
and  amiably  disputing  with  El 
Mercurio  of  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  Latin  American  daily,  has 
been  closed  since  the  shootings 
in  Recife  on  March  3.  The  el¬ 
derly  and  militant  editor,  Ani- 
bal  Ferenandes,  refuses  to  re¬ 
open  unless  guaranteed  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Diario  de  Pernambuco  and 


„  N.C.  ^ 

MTTf 


This  newepaper  it  proud 
to  preaeiit  in  a  Miiea  cf 
mossairra,  the  ator;  of  a  remarkable 
City  and  County.  SO  year*  aco,  Oaatonla 
waa  a  village;  today,  with  42  cotton 
mills  in  ORBATER  GASTONIA,  and 
an  mill#  in  the  County,  AOO.OOO  apin- 
dlea  make  it  one  of  the  more  important 
oitiea  of  the  New  South. 

EaUbliahed  1880.  thia  paper  reachM 
100,000  populaUon  within  a  26-mlle 
radius. 

The  John  Budd  Company 

National  Rr^esrnlativeJ 


CENTER  oPFINE  ffombed  YARN 


Chateaubriand  long  have  feuded 
publicly  with  Agamenon  Magal- 
haes.  Minister  of  Justice  and 
former  Interventor  of  the  state 
of  Pernambuco,  himself  a  news¬ 
paper  proprietor  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owner  in  Recife. 

Folha  Do  Norte,  a  morning 
newspaper  at  Belam,  Do  Para 
and  two  Sergipe  papers  have 
vigorously  protested  the  censor¬ 
ship  to  Dr.  Herbert  Moses,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Brazilian  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  treasurer  of 
O  Globo,  Rio  afternoon  paper. 
According  to  reports,  there  are 
various  other  scattered  instances 
of  regional  censorship  of  the 
press. 

President  Getulio  Vargas  has 
publicly  stated  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Press  and  Propaganda 
would  lose  presidential  auton¬ 
omy  when  it  is  transferred  to 
Ministry  of  Justice  for  cultural 
functions.  His  decree  on  this 
is  expected  soon. 

The  Political  Campaign 

It  is  understood  that  a  general 
code  of  ethics  for  both  press  and 
radio,  including  stringent  libel 
laws,  will  be  legalized  soon. 

In  the  meantime.  Managing 
Editor  Costa  Rego  of  Correio  da 
Manha  here  confirmed  in  a 
signed  story  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Press  and  Propaganda’s 
chief  hold  over  the  press  was  its 
power  to  nullify  special  low- 
duty  newsprint  without  which, 
he  said,  no  Brazilian  newspaper 
could  long  survive  financially. 

Easing  of  press  restrictions  in 
Brazil  came  to  light  some  three 
weeks  ago  in  the  midst  of  a 
heated  political  campaign  in¬ 


volving  the  first  presidential 
and  legislative  elections  since 
1934. 

At  that  time  the  Brazilian 
cabinet  recommended  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Vargas  that  an  early  date 
for  elections  be  set  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  press  censorship, 
strictly  carried  on  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  seven  years,  be  re¬ 
laxed.  Vargas  agreed  to  set  a 
definite  date,  within  90  days,  for 
the  election,  but  as  yet  he  has 
not  done  so. 

Political  leaders,  especially 
those  opposing  Vargas,  took  full 
advantage  of  these  two  develop¬ 
ments  and  most  of  the  country’s 
newspapers  since  then  have  been 
filled  with  political  discussions. 

The  first  sign  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  censorship  came  on  Feb. 
22,  when  a  former  presidential 
candidate,  Jose  Americo  de  Al¬ 
meida,  carried  a  five-colunui  in¬ 
terview  with  Air  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Eduardo  Gomez,  who  has 
said  that  he  would  run  for  the 
presidency  if  Vargas  does.  The 
interview  appeared  in  the  in¬ 
fluential  Coreio  de  Manha. 

A  second  indication  of  grow¬ 
ing  press  freedom  was  the  recent 
mention  in  newspapers  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  Brazil  and  Rus¬ 
sia.  This  topic  had  long  been 
taboo.  ■ 

Pension  Plan 

Lennen  &  Mitchell.  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  has 
adopted  a  retirement  pension 
plan  for  the  benefit  of  all  em¬ 
ployes  within  the  eligible  limits, 
it  is  announced  by  Ray  Vir  Den, 
vice-president.  The  firm  already 
has  a  group  insurance  plan. 


Houston  Post  94.6%  Door 
Dolivored  or  Moilod  .  .  . 
Thousands  of  Fomilios 
Rood  No  Other  Paper. 

Harris  County  alono  eontalan  15S«000 
families.  The  only  momlnc  papor  avail* 
able  to  them,  and  thousands  more  in  the 
Burronndinp  area,  is  The  Houston  Post^~ 
largest  raomins  city-suburban  eireulatlon 
in  all  Teaas,  eovorinc  a  market  of  over  a 
million  people. 


The  Post  is  remarkable  In  heme  readership 

meminf  papers '■■^4.6%  Deer  Delivered  or  Mailed.  Only  1  in  Be 
eepios  is  beupht  on  the  street,  Day-afterHlay  interest  sells  The  Pest— BS 
popular  eemies^*fleusten*s  only  Farm  Column  and  complete  Market  Pafe  " 
Associated,  United,  N.  Y,  Times  and  Chicape  Tribune  press  servieee-^treaf 
sports  papci  therenph  eeverape  of  heusowlfe*s  interests. 


The  Pest  offers  the  memlnp  field  undivided  In  the  larfcst  market  ef  tbs 
entire  South, 


Represented  by  BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC. 


THE  HOUSTON  POST 


First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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IS  THE  METAL  OF  THE  ARCHITECT 


Skyscraper  or  suburban  home,  the  designing 
architect  immediately  thinks  of  copper  wher¬ 
ever  meul  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  elements. 
Copper,  of  course,  can  never  rust — and  it  is 
highly  resisunt  to  corrosion,  as  are  its  alloys, 
brass  and  bronze. 

That’s  why  you'll  find  copper  so  widely  used 
for  the  roofs  and  cornices  of  our  skyscrapers; 
that’s  why  copper  plumbing,  fittings  and  fix¬ 
tures  are  an  accepted  sign  of  quality  in  all 
types  of  building. 


The  red  metal  is  the  material  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  designer,  too,  for  it  has  other 
essential  qualities — it  is  tough,  workable  and 
provides  high  electrical  and  thermal  conduc¬ 
tivity.  Copper  and  its  alloys  better  serve  so 
many  useful  purposes  that  these  metals  have 
had  an  indispensable  role  in  America’s  war 
production.  The  men,  mines,  smelters  and  fab¬ 
ricating  plants  of  Anaconda  have  achieved 
record  produaion  and  thus  have  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions  to  national  security. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


AMou  coma  minino  comtany 

CMU  coma  comtany 

OailM  CANANfA  COma  COMPANY 


THi  AMiaiCAN  aaASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  Wiai  4  CABU  COMPANY 

iNnaNAnoNAi  smiitino  and  ainNWM  company 


Lend  More  for  Victory  .  .  .  Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond. 
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Main  ITU  Issue 
In  Philadelphia 
Not  in  Appeal 


Illinois  Daily  Sends  WLB  Certifies 
Solon  on  Tour  Wage  Increase 

Policy  Question 


approval  of  voluntary  wage  in¬ 
creases  but  considers  it  an  ex¬ 
cellent  policy. 

The  guild,  he  said,  has  not 
preferr^  formal  charges  againa 
members  of  the  newspaper  com¬ 
mission  but  has  made  stroof 
representations  concerning  Dr 
Burns  and  Dr.  Deibler. 

“We  think,”  said  Murray,  "the 
newspaper  commission  should 
be  reconstituted.  The  preseoi 
personnel  is  responsible  for  de 
lays  in  handing  down  decisiou 
Part  of  the  fault  lies  in  an  inade 
quate  staff,  lack  of  a  researdi 


found  as  much  fault  on  these 
scores  as  have  members  of  tte 
guild. 

“The  newspaper  commissioc 
is  an  orphan  of  the  War  Labor 
Board.  It  originally  was  an  ad 


Pekin,  Ill.,  Mar.  19 — The  Pekin 
Times  is  gaining  some  world- 

dispute  between  Local  No.  2  of  ment  to  give  its  district’s  Con-  newsoaolr  commiifon  wiL^eet 

the  International  Typographical  greasman  “a  post-graduate  edu-  April  2  ^n  executive  session  with 

Union  and  three  of  Philadel-  cation  by  travel.”  and  that  ^ wito 

phia  s  four  daily  newspapers—  Congressman,  Everett  McKinley  traiVto  rCTorte  no  ouestion^of 

/nquirer.  Record  and  Daily  Dirksen  of  the  16th  Illinois  dis-  lerZnnel  cZnees  o^shift  of 

J!a'^rBoard‘'*5Jlf‘^  commission  IrL  ^Slgo  tl 

retary  of  Labor  Pwkins^as*‘a  °^e  Times  had  promoted  a  cfmmiSon^'ExSwl'^^^  staff,  and  total  lack  of  acqiuin 

controversy  to  be  decided  by  fund  to  try  to  get  for  Dirksen  had  ‘^nce  on  the  part  of  the  present 

government  dictum.  The  Bulle-  a  place  on  the  Republican  na-  “certified  a  anpstion”  tn’  th»  personnel  with  the  problems 
tin  is  not  involved,  having  its  tional  ticket.  Some  $4,000  of  for  advice-  Should  cen-  the  newspaper  business.  As 

union  of  composing  room  em-  the  fund  was  left,  and  Dirksen  j  waee  increases  cominc  matter  of  fact,  publishers  hare 
Ployes  dealing  with  manage-  wanted  it  prorated  back  to  the  coming 

'"®/'t.  *  donors:  but  F.  F.  McNaughton.  -nfo  exist^g 

Approximately  2,000  voting  Times  publisher,  propo^  the  contracts,  thereby  creating  new 

members  of  Local  No.  2  are  con-  money  be  used  to  send  Dirksen  * 
cerned.  The  matter  has  been  on  a  world  tour  “to  make  a  good  contractual  minima^ 

dragging  along  since  last  June  Congressman  better.”  The  com-  Criticisms,  in  this  instence  -  ..  -  - 

8,  when  contracts  expired  and  munity  agreed.  aimed  by  me  American  News-  jynct  to  the  Chicago  regionil 

were  not  renewed,  due  to  ITU  Dirksen  spent  early  March  in  paper  Guild  against  Dr.  R^ert  board  and  it  hasn’t  improved 

demands  which  the  publishers  India  and  is  going  from  there  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Deibler,  through  separation.  It  should 

declined  to  grant,  a  maior  con-  fo  China,  and  later  to  Russia  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  re-  bg  transferred  either  to  Wash- 
sideration  being  the  ultimatum  3”^  the  Near  East.  He  has  been  fP®oUvely,  ^me  freijuently  to  ington  or  New  York  City,  prder- 
from  ITU  that  International  urged  by  Publisher  McNaugh-  me  board,  Khiel  said,  but  he  ably  the  former.” 

Laws  in  effect  when  contracts  ton,  himself  a  world  traveler,  to  added  they  are  no  more  num-  Murray  said  the  guild  has 

are  signed  must  be  included  as  “take  his  time  and  not  make  erous  than  squawks  ^  against  asked  WLB  to  write  geneni 

governing  during  the  period  of  decisions  on  first  iirmressions.”  ptner  personnel.  And.  he  said,  vvage  increases  into  existing  con 

time  covered  by  any  and  all  new  Dirksen  probably  wifi  be  gone  we  sometimes  get  bouquets.  tracts.  He  mentioned  a  situation 

agreements.  four  months.  He  will  make  bis  Another  reported  topic  of  dis-  ^here  a  minimum  wage  was 

This  major  bone  of  contention  ^rst  report  to  his  home  folks  cussion,  automatic  approval  of  fjxed  for  reporters  of  thre 

— an  issue  in  various  other  citiec  m  his  home  town  of  Pekin  at  a  wage  increases  where  there  is  ygars’  experience  and  later  in- 

at  the  present  time _ did  not  fig-  meeting  Mr.  McNaughton  is  creased  but  the  increase  ”• 

ure  in  the  five-point  Philadel-  helping  to  arrange.  ..  not  made  a  part  of  the  coi 

phia  program  laid  this  week  on 

**  Snapp  Award  Deadline 

War  Labor  Board  is  asked  to  «  .  w  •%  r 
pass  solely  upon  these  five  Set  tor  April  9 
pointy:  Xhe  Josephine  Sna-pp  Award 

( 1 )  Wage  increase.  Since  competition,  ^onsored  by  the 
Jan.  1.  1941,  printers  have  had  Women’s  Advertising  Club  of 

»  ®i  *”®*'rases,  totaling  in  excess  Chicago,  closes  April  5,  the  club 
of  14%.  They  now  ask  for  the  has  aimounced.  Entries  must  be 
balance  under  the  15%  Little  post-marked  on  or  before  that 
Steel  Formula.  Last  summer  date.  ’The  award,  to  be  made  in 
they  asked  for  a  flat  $10  in-  June,  will  go  to  the  woman  vvho 
crease.  Management  countered  has  made  the  most  outstanding 
with  an  offer  of  ^ — if  govern-  contribution  to  advertising  dur- 
ment  would  sanction  it.  ing  the  current  year. 

(2)  Vacations.  Local  ITU  Four  of  the  five  judges  have 

members  want  three  instead  of  now  been  selected.  They  are 
two  weeks  vacation.  Charles  Luckman,  president. 

( 3 )  Holidays.  Instead  of  be-  Pepsodent  division.  Lever 

ing  paid  a  full  day’s  wage  for  Brothers  Co.;  Bruce  Barton, 
two-thirds  of  a  day's  work  on  president.  Batton,  Barton,  Dur- 
holidays,  they  want  a  day  and  stine  &  Osborn.  Inc.,  and  chair- 
a  half  pay  for  a  full  day’s  work  man.  board  of  directors.  Adver- 
on  holidays.  tising  Federation  of  America; 

(4)  Severance  pay.  None  in  Helen  Holby,  director  club  con- 
effect  now,  they  want  two  weeks  tact  department,  AFA,  and  Don- 
advance  pay  when  work  rela-  aid  D.  Davis,  vice-president. 


WL< 

_  .  contract 

Milton  Murray,  ANG  presi-  and.  he  said  “new  men  could  lx 
dent,  said  he  had  not  been  in-  hired  off  the  street  at  the  oM 
vited  to  the  meeting  and  the  minimum;  in  other  words  the 
guild  has  made  no  recommends-  increase  followed  the  man,  not 
tion  with  respect  to  automatic  the  job.” 


tionship  is  severed. 

(5)  Sick  pay.  The  demand  is 
for  two  weeks  pay  in  case  of 
illness.  In  effect  as  of  today  is 
a  plan  of  group  insurance  pro¬ 
viding  for  13  weeks  pay  after 
the  first  week  of  illness. 

Presentation  of  this  five-point 
program  is  held  to  be  only  “face¬ 
saving”  tactics  on  the  part  of 
ITU  officials — keeping  the  dis¬ 
pute  alive  until  the  major  back¬ 
ground  Issue,  i.e.,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Laws  matter,  can  be 
sparked  into  action  at  a  more 
advantageous  time. 

■  „ 

Ochs  Biography 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  late  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Times,  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  full-length  biog¬ 
raphy  to  be  written  by  Gerald 
W.  Johnson,  historian  and  for¬ 
mer  editorial  writer  on  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 


Minnesota -Ontario 
Minneapolis. 


Paper  Co., 


BALTIMORE 

A  Thrifty  City 

Savings  accounts  in  mutual 
banks  are  now  at  an  all  -  time 
high! 

THE 

SUNPAPERS 

Moraiag  •  Eveaiag  •  Suaday 

Circulation  for  February:  Morning  and 
Evening*-354,S4 1 ;  Sunday**27 4,657 . 


WILLIAM  PENN  HAD  AN  IDEl 


They  were  always  canny  . 
these  Philadelphians.  And  wimI; 
so.  The  idea  being  that  catchioi 
fish  is  largely  a  matter  of  usiiit 
LOCAL  bait. 

While  Philadelphia  may  b* 
known  as  the  “City  of  Brotherly 
Love,”  Philadelphia  merchina 
are  not  running  any  charity  in¬ 
stitutions.  A  combination  d 
HIGH  READER  INTEREST, 
COVERAGE  and  RESULTS 
hold  our  Philadelphia  businw 
year  after  year. 

Over  500,000  lines  of  Philadel- 
irfiia  Department  store  adverth- 
ing  is  carried  by  the  Norristown 
Times  Herald  each  year. 

■ 

Represented  Nationally  by 

FRED  KIMBALL,  INC. 

67  W.  44th  St. 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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New  General  Electric  Jet  Engine  Powers 
Lockheed  “Shooting  Star” 


The  fastest  plane  in  the  world  is  the  new 

Lockheed  P-80  “Shooting  Star”. 

The  most  powerful  aircraft  engine  in  the 
air  today,  the  new  General  Electric  jet 
propulsion  engine,  propels^  it. 

Installed  in  the  sleek,  propellerless  P-80 
lighter,  the  new  G-E  turbine  engine  is  more 
than  twice  as  powerful  as  previous  models, 
first  produced  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  by 
General  Electric.  ■'  >  ‘ 

The  tremendous  power  of  this  relatively 
light  engine,  and  its  simplicity  of  operation, 
will  give  U.S.  pilots  new  margins  of  speed 
for  aerial  combat. 

Pilot  fatigue  is  reduced  by  the  lack  of 
vibration.  In  flight,  the  pilot  never  hears  the 


GENERAL 
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noise  from  the  jet.  The  noise,  like  the  roar 
of  a  fast  freight  train,  is  behind  him.  And 
because  the  G-E  turbine  engine  has  few 
movable  parts,  it  is  simple  to  service  and 
maixitain. 

This  new  high-powered  G-E  jet  engine 
was  developed  at  the  River  Works  of  the 
General  Electric  Company,  Lynn,  Mass., 
where  the  first  jet  engine  for  the  AAF  was 
V'  produced  fin  ^e  ^United  .  States.  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Hear  the  G-E  radio  programs:  "The  G-E  All-girl  Orchestra,” 
Sunday  10  p.m.  EWT,  NBC — "The  World  Today”  news 
Monday  through  Friday  6:45  p.m,  EWT,  CBS — "The  G-E 
House  Party,”  Monday  through  Friday  4.00  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 

FOR  VICTORY— BUY  AND  HOLD  WAR  BONOS 


ELECTRIC 


LORD  KEMSLEY 
Chairman  of 
Kemsley  Newspapers  Ltd. 


I 


for  news.. 


Great  B\ 
Kerns 


W. 


I 


TN  the  cities,  towns  and  villa 
throughout  the  length  and  b 


Great  Britain,  people  of  all  di 
and  appreciate  the  Kemsley  Nt 


'.um 


Twenty-one  in  number,  five  grea 
newspapers  and  sixteen  leading 
papers,  they  have  a  combined 
exceeding  8,000,000  copies  pet 


11^ 
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KEMSLEY  NE^ 


Britain’s  Largest  Newsf 


LONDON  •  MANCHESTER  •  NEW! 
SHEFFIELD  •  GLASGOW  .  ABEB 


Headquarters:  KEMSLEY  HOUsi 


m 
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ain  looks  to  the 
y  Newspapers 

total  vastly  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  newspaper  group  in  Great  Britain. 

Naturally,  we  are  proud  of  the  immense 
sales  and  influence  of  the  Kemsley  News¬ 
papers,  but  we  are  prouder  still  that  this  lead¬ 
ing  position  has  been  achieved  through  Lord 
Kemsley’s  persistent  policy  of  sane,  clean 
journalism,  free  from  all  sensationalism. 

^PAPERS  LTD 

Organisation 

ITLE  .  MIDDLESBROUGH 
EN  .  CARDIFF  •  YORK 

^SDON.  ENGLAND 


Editor  in  France 
Aims  to  Emulate 
U.  S.  Journalism 

By  S^t.  Don  Robinson 

France  (By  Mail) — Adoption 
of  American  news,  advertising, 
mechanical  and  circulation  tech¬ 
niques  as  rapidly  as  possible  af¬ 
ter  the  war  is  planned  by  M. 
Jacques  Zenner,  editor-in-chief 
of  Nancy’s  L’Eat  Republicain,  a 
leading  French  provincial  news¬ 
paper. 

M.  Zenner  has  become  an  avid 
reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  believes  French  newspapers 
can  learn  much  from  those  of 
America. 

L'Est  Republicain  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  hard  hit  by  the  paper 
shortage,  has  had  to  trim  its 
peak  post-liberation  circulation 
of  220,000  to  150,000,  and  reduce 
its  format  to  a  two-page  tabloid, 
set  mostly  in  unleaded  6-point 
type. 

“After  the  war,  I  plan  to  re¬ 
place  all  the  worn  machinery  in 
the  plant  and  add  new  machin¬ 
ery,”  M.  Zenner  said.  “I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers’  constant  seardh 
for  better  printing  techniques 
and  better  newsprint.  I  think 
we  in  France  have  been  inclined 
to  neglect  ^ese  matters.” 

Before  the  war,  M.  Zenner 
was  an  editor  of  Republicain 
Lorrain  at  Metz.  Dispossessed 
by  the  Germans,  as  early  as  1942 
he  had  begim  planning  the  pub¬ 
lication  erf  a  newspaper  at  Nancy 


as  soon  as  liberation  should 
come. 

General  Patton’s  Third  Army 
liberated  Nancy  on  S^t.  15,  and. 
despite  lack  of  city  power,  the 
first  edition  of  his  new  paper 
appeared  Sept.  17.  M.  Zenner 
had  obtained  a  generator  and  a 
flatbed  press  and  printed  28,000 
copies.  Within  10  days,  after 
power  was  restored,  he  was  pro¬ 
ducing  100,000  papers  daily. 

Recent  editorials  have  attempt¬ 
ed  to  show  the  British  and  Amer¬ 
ican  side  of  the  controversy 
over  full  recognition  of  Gen. 
Charles  DeGaulle,  and  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  M.  Zenner’s  policy 
of  attempting  to  demonstrate 
the  viewpoints  of  all  the  Allies. 

The  French  editor  has  trav¬ 
eled  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
often  on  foot.  He  speaks  Eng¬ 
lish,  German.  Italian,  Spanish — 
and  Latin.  He  hopes  to  write 
articles  in  German  which  will 
help  re-educate  the  German 
people  after  the  war. 

French  post-war  journalism, 
he  feels,  must  be  more  substan¬ 
tial  and  responsible  than  it  was 
before.  It  must  have  sufficient 
advertising  revenue  for  strength, 
and  must  provide  leadership 
away  from  toe  multi-party  sys¬ 
tem  of  French  politics. 

M.  Zenner  is  philosophical 
about  the  present  French  gov¬ 
ernment  news  agency,  but  pos¬ 
itive  it  must  not  survive  aiter 
the  war. 

“Now,  with  so  many  problems 
of  security,  with  so  many 
Frenchmen  in  Germany,  it  may 
be  necessary  for  toe  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  in  control  of  the 
news,”  he  asserted. 


Advertising  Club 
Inaugurates  Art 
Course  in  N.  Y. 

“The  key  to  becoming  a  pro¬ 
ficient  artist  is  learning  to  see 
things  properly — the  rest  is  just 
practice,”  John  G.  Finch,  art 
editor  and  publicity  director  of 
Financial  World,  weekly  invest¬ 
ment  newspaper,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  last  week  when  he 
described  the  new  art  course  be¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  of  New  York  for 
alumni  of  its  annual  Advertising 
and  Selling  Course. 

According  to  Mr.  Finch,  who 
is  its  director,  the  ten-week  art 
course,  which  opened  March  9, 
is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the 
club  and  enrollment  was  so  far 
beyond  expectations  that  only 
75  of  the  190  applicants  could 
be  accommodated.  To  his 
knowledge,  even  the  limited  en¬ 
rollment  makes  this  the  largest 
formal  art  class  in  the  United 
States. 

Only  40%  of  the  students  have 
had  extensive  previous  art  train¬ 
ing,  but  between  60  and  65%  are 
in  the  advertising  field.  ’Though 
by  no  means  all  of  them  intend 
to  enter  toe  advertising  art  field, 
all,  said  Mr.  Finch,  will  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  training. 

He  maintains  that  with  two 
hours  of  instruction  a  week  and 
an  hour  of  practice  daily,  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  become  a  competent 
sketcher  within  three  months. 


However,  Mr.  Finch  finds  Ifi 
necessary  first  to  break  down 
any  inhibitions  which  a  student 
may  harbor  and  to  make  draw¬ 
ing  and  painting  seem  as  .simple 
as  any  other  activity. 

For  those  who  will  make  little 
direct  use  of  the  art  training  or 
who  will  confine  it  to  a  hobby, 
Mr.  Finch  believes  it  will  be 
helpful  regardless.  Salesmen, 
for  example,  can  employ  it  to 
portray  their  sales  message! 
graphically  and  writers  and 
others  in  the  publishing  and  ad¬ 
vertising  fields  will  find  that  it 
sharpens  their  powers  of  ob¬ 
servation,  this  art  editor  de 
dares. 

After  his  class  has  learned  the 
basic  principles  of  sketching,  it 
will  be  split  into  smaller  special 
interest  groups  where  students 
can  concentrate  on  the  subject! 
of  their  choice. 

He  emphasizes  that  in  the  case 
of  graphic  or  commercial  as  op¬ 
posed  to  fine  art  the  student 
must  consider  not  only  that  his 
work  must  sell  a  product  or 
service  but  also  that  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  by  the  mechanics  of  repro¬ 
duction  and  by  the  budget.  This 
is  also  covered  in  the  course. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  Mr.  Finch  anticipates,  his 
students  will  be  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  to  work  on  production 
and  layout  as  assistants. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper 
work  Mr.  Finch  is  also  head  of 
John  G.  Finch  Associates,  public 
relations  counsel,  and  director 
of  J.  Gilbert  Finch  Studio  as 
well  as  being  active  in  both  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  clubs. 


II  A‘‘M0DERI  FRAME  OF 


FOLKS 


l^ccently  Mistoarioas  in  o  modern  frame  of  mind,  voted->nearly  2  to  1!— in  favor 
of  o  new  constifution  fo  replace  the  State's  existing  70-year>old  code.  185,000  modern* 
minded  St.  Lonisons  ore  doily  readers  of  the  St.  Louis  Star>Times.  For  weeks  before 
tbe  elMtion,  they  rood  Star-Times  editorials,  front  page  stories,  and  feature  articles 
-supporting  the  new  constitution.  Yesterday— today — tomorrow— and  any  time  they 
want  the  facts  on  matters  of  current  interest,  they  say — STAR-TIMES! 
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You  have  a  right  to  think  so ! 


The  roads  were  built  and  ore  maintained  with 
tax  money.  Whether  you  own  a  truck,  a  passen¬ 
ger  cor,  or  even  if  you  ride  buses  or  taxis,  you 
have  paid  more  than  your  share! 


And  you  houf^ht  more  than  just 
a  lot  of  sand,  cement  and  labor. 
Yon  i>aid  for  the  service  that  a 
modern  road  can  give  .  .  .  effi¬ 
cient,  rapid,  economical  transpor¬ 
tation. 

But — are  you  getting  either  the 
road  or  the  service? 

The  answer  is  ...  no! 

Let’s  examine  this  a  moment. 

First — why  do  we  have  roads? 

About  the  best  jiossible  answer 
to  this  (|uestion  was  given  by  the 
Dei)artment  of  Engineering  Re¬ 
search,  University  of  Michigan, 
in  193.“'.  This  unbiased  authority 
said : 

“The  highways  of  all  nations 
have  been  built  primarily  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  conduct  of  business." 

Without  a  doubt,  commerce  has 
been  the  jirimary  reason  for  roads 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  So, 
that  grouj)  of  citizens  which  uses 
the  roads  for  commerce  should 
pay  ])roportionately  more  toward 
their  building  and  upkeep. 

They  do.  Cbmmercial  vehicle 
operators  not  only  pay  their 


share,  but  a's  the  late  Joseph  B. 
Eastman,  Federal  Coordinator 
of  Transportation,  pointed  out, 
every  year  truck  owners  overpay 
from  $5  each  for  farm  trucks  up 
to  $287  each  for  truck-trailers  of 
over  5  tons  capacity. 

Even  owners  of  passenger  cars, 
nowadays  used  mostly  for  busi¬ 
ness,  pay  more  than  their  share 
toward  the  roads  by  $2  annually. 

Now — why  aren’t  you  getting 
the  road  or  the  service  you  paid 
for?  Because: 

1.  Conflicting  and  obsolete  laws 
restricting  commercial  vehicle 
sizes  and  weights  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  interstate  hauler  to 
deliver  the  goods  you  buy  with 
the  utmost  efficiency.  Most  of 
these  restrictions  are  holdovers 
from  the  "horse-and-buggy”  era, 
enacted  before  the  development 
of  pneumatic  tires,  advanced  ve¬ 
hicle  design  and  modern  highways. 

2.  In  many  States  it  is  claimed 
that  the  highways  cannot  render 
the  full  service  of  which  they  are 
capable  because  of  weak  bridges. 
Is  it  sensible  for  a  State’s  entire 


highway  system  to  be  partially 
wasted  .  .  .  and  the  public  de¬ 
prived  .  .  .  when  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  expenditure  would 
provide  stronger  bridges? 

3.  Highway  tax  money  is  being 
diverted.  Between  19.34  and  1942 
a  total  of  more  than  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  —  enough  to  pave 
eleven  22- foot  highways  from 
Maine  to  California — was  taken 
by  States  for  other  pur^wses.  This 
practice  is  still  going  on. 

No  matter  where  you  live, 

these  things  mean  dollars  out  of 
your  pocket.  For  anything  that 
increases  interstate  hauling  costs 
results  in  higher  costs  of  doing 
business  and  higher  costs  of  liv¬ 
ing  for  you  and  everyone  else. 

The  solution  is  simple.  It  is  in 
the  public  interest — your  own  as 
well  as  your  neighbor’s — to  have : 
(1)  Liberalized  State  laws  based 
on  up-to-date  safety  standards 
and  the  capabilities  of  modern 
vehicles  and  highways.  (2) 
Stronger  bridges  wherever  they 
cause  a  “bottleneck.”  (3)  Amend¬ 
ments  to  abolish  diversion  of 
highway  funds  in  all  States. 

.\s  a  citizen,  a  taxpayer  and  a 
consumer,  this  is  a  matter  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  State  legisla¬ 
tor.  Why  not  see  him  or  write 
him  your  views? 


WOIID'S  lAROIST  SUUOfllS  Of  TRUCK-TRAHIRS  tlRVKS  IN  fSIHClSAl  CtTMS  { 
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”A  NATIONAL  INTEREST" 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  Senator  Burton 

K.  Wheeler,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Interstate  Commerce  subcommittee  on  the 
proposed  merger  of  international  com¬ 
munications,  for  his  sterling  defense  of  the 
press  and  radio.  His  statements  that 
“monopoly  is  always  inefficient,”  and  that 
press  and  radio  should  not  be  included  in 
the  merger,  are  certainly  encouraging 
straws  in  the  wind. 

The  Navy,  undoubtedly  backed  by  the 
White  House,  has  expressed  itself  in  favor 
of  merging  all  communications  organiza¬ 
tions  into  one  unit  with  independent  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  but  government 
supervision  and  control.  Any  degree  of 
government  control  or  supervision  consti¬ 
tutes  a  threat  of  censorship  that  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  dangerous  as  time 
goes  on.  Once  a  government  has  censor¬ 
ship  power  in  peacetime  it  is  not  likely 
that  an  opportunity  to  exercise  it  will  be 
overlooked. 

In  this  matter  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the 
conflicting  attitudes  of  two  different  de¬ 
partments  of  our  government.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  State  Department  vitally 
interested  in  obtaining  post-war  guaran¬ 
tees  for  the  free  collection  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information.  And  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  the  Navy  attempting  to  block  this 
ideal  by  placing  the  censors’  shears  in  gov¬ 
ernment  hands.  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Forrestal  evidently  had  good  intentions 
but  we  believe  them  to  be  short-sighted. 

Admiral  Redman,  chief  of  naval  com¬ 
munications,  said  to  the  Senate  Committee 
that  “the  press  is  a  national  interest  and 
should  come  under  this  corporation."  What 
he  meant  by  “national  interest"  is  unclear. 
If  he  intended  that  the  press  should  be 
controlled  in  the  national  interest,  then  he 
was  in  glaring  error.  That  is  fascism.  If  he 
intended  that  the  press  is  the  guardian  of 
national  interest,  then  he  was  right,  and 
the  last  of  his  statement  was  wrong. 

As  such  the  press  should  maintain  the 
right  to  operate  without  restraint  by  our 
own  government  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  to  expand  these  activities  in  the  public 
interest  through  its  own  transmission  facil¬ 
ities,  such  as  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  un¬ 
hampered  by  anyone  that  may  say  what  is 
or  is  not  to  be  disseminated. 

WISCONSIN  BILL 

A  MEASURE  has  been  introduced  to  the 

legislature  of  Wisconsin  that  would 
require  editors,  when  recommending  polit¬ 
ical  candidates  in  their  editorial  columns, 
to  insert  the  cost  of  the  space  measured  at 
the  regular  political  advertising  rate. 

The  reply  of  the  Waukesha  Freeman  to 
the  sponsor  needs  no  comment; 

“Senator  Zablocki  doesn't  seem  to  realize 
that  the  editorial  columns  of  a  newspaper 
are  not  for  sale  and  that  they  cannot  be 
bought  for  a  price.  For  that  reason  any 
measure  which  would  require  that  a  state¬ 
ment  shall  be  made,  saying  whether  the 
editorial  space  was  ‘paid  for  by  others  or 
furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  publisher.' 
offends  the  intelligence  of  the  people." 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  some  disgruntled  critics 
would  control  the  press. 


Took  branrhes  of  palm  trees,  and  went  forth 
to  meet  Him,  and  rried.  Hosanna:  Blessed  is 
the  King  of  Israel  that  rometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord. — St.  John.  XII;  13. 

"SUBSIDY"  CONTESTS 

AN  INSIDIOUS  trend  is  taking  place  in 
the  cash  prize  awards  to  newspaper 
reporters,  photographers  and  cartoonists  for 
featuring  certain  articles  or  products  in 
their  daily  work. 

At  first  glance,  this  practice  looks  like 
an  easy  way  for  a  newspaper  man  to  pick 
up  a  little  extra  money.  Actually,  it  is  a 
threat  to  the  final  newspaper  product.  The 
cash  prizes  are  a  temptation  to  reporters, 
photographers  and  cartoonists  to  slip  into 
the  paper  an  item  featuring  or  including 
a  commercial  product.  The  only  restraint 
is  the  news  judgment  and  the  conscience  of 
the  man  involved  or  the  man  on  the  desk 

The  Coffee  Institute  and  the  Cigar  Insti¬ 
tute  offer  prizes  in  a  contest  to  photogra¬ 
phers  for  pictures  that  include  one  of  their 
products.  The  prizes  are  not  just  for  the 
photos,  but  for  pictures  that  have  been 
published  in  a  newspaper.  All  of  these 
contests  work  the  same  way.  The  Cigar 
Institute  is  so  aware  of  the  influence  of  the 
newspaper  photographer  that  it  is  now 
offering  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  nation¬ 
wide  telephone  hookup  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  formation  of  a  proposed  Press 
Photographers  Association  of  America.  The 
national  association  idea  is  a  good  one  but 
we  don’t  think  a  commercial  organization 
should  be  permitted  to  foot  the  bill. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air,  Inc., 
has  for  several  years  sponsored  a  contest 
for  writers  and  photographers.  Outwardly 
this  sounds  on  the  up-and-up  because  it  is 
for  writing  about  aviation  in  general.  But 
why  should  one  mode  of  travel  be  pro¬ 
moted  in  this  manner?  Would  it  still  be 
all  right  for  the  railroads  or  buslines  to 
give  prizes  for  special  stories  and  pictures? 

This  week  we  have  a  new  comer.  The 
National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu¬ 
facturers  is  organizing  a  cartoon  contest 
on  the  subject  of  margarine. 

The  joker  in  all  of  these  contests  is  that 
publication  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine  is 
required.  There  is  the  rub. 

There  are  other  contests  without  the 
commercial  taint.  The  insurance  companies 
sponsor  safety  awards.  They  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  anything,  only  to  promote 
safety.  Of  course,  it  can  be  said  that  this 
cuts  down  the  risks  fur  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  But  it  also  helps  to  cut  down  the 
accident  and  death  rate  as  a  public  benefit. 

As  yet  there  isn't  any  noticeable  effect 
of  these  contests  on  our  daily  new.spaper 
product.  But  if  the  trend  continues  and 


the  volume  of  cash  awards  grows  larger 
it  won't  be  long  before  reporters,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  cartoonists  become  so  aware  of 
them  that  they  will  have  in  mind  con¬ 
stantly  the  extra  cash  awaiting  for  a  plug. 

It  is  an  insidious  trend  that  should  be 
stopped  now.  Editor  &  Publisher  will  do 
its  part  by  refusing  publicity  to  contests 
of  this  nature. 

HELP  WANTED  RACKET 

HELP  WANTED  advertisers  in  New  York 

are  being  victimized  in  a  strange 
new  racket  involving  the  foreign-language 
press.  Taking  advantage  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  and  the  inability  of  English- 
language  newspapers  to  take  additional 
linage,  or  to  give  as  much  linage  as  re¬ 
quested.  at  least  one  organization  is  solicit¬ 
ing  help  wanted  advertising  for  foreign- 
language  papers. 

Invariably,  the  advertiser  is  unfamiliar 
with  the  names  of  these  newspapers.  He 
is  told  that  they  have  so  much  circulation 
and  the  rate  is  so  much  per  line.  He 
assumes  that  it  is  a  New  York  paper.  It 
sounds  like  a  good  buy  and  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  granted  with  the  ads  being  printed 
in  foreign-language  newspapers  out  of 
town,  having  very  little  if  any  New  York 
circulation.  Ads  have  been  placed  without 
authorization  and  fictitious  official-sounding 
agencies  sometimes  collect  from  the  timid. 

Advertisers  large  and  small  have  been 
the  victims  of  this  racket.  It  may  be  going 
on  in  other  cities.  All  solicitation  is  by 
telephone,  bills  are  sent  by  the  newspapers, 
so  that  the  authorities  find  it  difficult  to 
proceed  against  the  agency  perpetrating 
the  fraud. 

Most  organizations  of  the  type  that  are 
placing  help  wanted  ads  these  days  do  not 
read  the  advertising  trade  journals.  Yet. 
they  should  be  tipped  off  on  this  racket. 
Newspapers  through  their  own  classified 
departments  can  perform  a  service  to  their 
advertisers  by  warning  them  against  doing 
business  in  this  manner  by  telephone  with 
unknown  persons.  Unless  official  action 
can  be  obtained  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  practice  can  be  stopped. 

LA  GUARDIA  GETS  PRIZE 

A  COMMITTEE  of  distinguished  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  people  has  seen  fit 
to  bestow  the  George  Foster  Peabody 
Award  for  public  service  to  station  WNYC 
and  New  York’s  Mayor  LaGuardia.  The 
awards  are  administered  by  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  It  is  understood  that 
WNYC  and  LaGuardia  were  selected  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Mayor's  weekly  “Report  to  the 
People”  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

This  weekly  report  to  the  people  of  New 
York  City  is  a  fine  thing.  It  undoubtedly 
has  a  high  listener.ship  among  New  York¬ 
ers.  But  how  can  this  public  .service  award 
be  justified  in  the  light  of  the  Mayor’s 
attitude  to  a  day-by-day  report  to  the 
people  through  the  press? 

LaGuardia  practically  ignores  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  people  that  read  them.  His 
press  conferences  are  irregular  and  inter¬ 
mittent  and  he  constantly  withholds  news 
so  that  he  may  broadcast  it  on  Sunday. 
This  is  anything  but  public  service. 
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personal 

mention _ 

ROSS  WILLIAMS,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Stockton 
I  Cal.)  Record,  has  been  aip- 
pointed  general  manager,  and 
Llotd  Drury,  formerly  local  dis¬ 
play  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager. 
Lio  d’Or  has  taken  Drury’s  for¬ 
mer  position. 

HiNRY  B.  Russell,  retired 
*ditor-in-chief  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union,  observed  his  86th 
birthday  recently. 

VnciNius  Dabney,  editor  of 
the  Richmond  ( Va. )  Times-Dis- 
piUh,  was  initiated  Mar.  14  at 
Atlanta  Ga..  as  a  professional 
member  of  the  Emory  Univer¬ 
sity  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
(^1,  honorary  journalism  fra¬ 
ternity. 

Liwis  Hervey  Dingman,  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  man  and  pub- 
lidier  of  the  St.  Thomas  (Ont. ) 
TimerJournal,  last  week  cele¬ 
brated  his  80th  birthday.  He 
started  learning  to  set  type  at 
the  age  of  ten  on  his  father’s 
newspaper,  the  Strathroy  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Columbus  Giragi,  publisher  of 
the  Coconino  ( Ariz. )  Sun,  Wins¬ 
low  Mail  and  Jiolbrook  Tribune- 
Stws,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Arizona  Press  Club. 

MtRRiTT  C.  Speidel,  president 
of  Speidel  Newspapers,  was  host 
at  a  dinner  in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  in 
lionor  of  Graham  M.  Dean’s  20th 
anniversary  with  the  Speidel 
organization.  Dean  is  publisher 
of  the  Reno  Nevada  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Gazette. 

Schuyler  L.  Marshall,  for¬ 
mer  past  president  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Assn.,  who  last  month 
sold  his  publication,  the  St. 
Johns  (Mich.)  Clinton  County 
Republican,  has  been  named  by 
Gov.  Harry  Kelly  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Public  Service  Commission 
to  serve  until  1950. 


In  The  Business  Office 

harry  B.  BRADLEY,  for  many 

years  advertising  director  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News 
and  Age-Herald,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager;  W.  A. 
Carns,  mechanical  superinten- 
^nt.  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  manager. 

Robert  K.  Chandler,  newly- 
appointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post, 
succeeding  W.  C. 

Savage,  now  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor,  will  assume 
his  new  duties 
on  or  about 
April  1.  He  be¬ 
gan  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertis¬ 
ing  business  in 
and  until 
1941  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the 
advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the 
KeBtsckv  Post, 

Radio  Station  WCPO,  and  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  to  which  he  re¬ 
turns  after  four  years  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  national  ad¬ 


vertising  departnnent.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

Ralph  W.  Harker,  Pacific 
Coast  representative  associated 
with  James  A.  Townsend,  pub¬ 
lishers  representative  of  San 
Francisco,  has  opened  an  office 
at  606  South  Hill  St.,  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Sol  C.  Berberich,  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  for  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  and  Mrs. 
Berberich  observed  their  25th 
wedding  anniversary  Mar.  20. 

Charles  J.  Jackson,  formerly 
western  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  recently  financial  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  staff  of  News¬ 
week  magazine. 

W.  O.  Burch,  Memphis  branch 
manager  of  the  Crowell-Collier 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the 
southern  division  to  supervise 
the  branch  agency  operations  at 
New  Orleans.  Memphis,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Birmingham,  Atlanta  and 
Charlotte.  Before  joining  Crow¬ 
ell-Collier  in  1944  he  was  known 
in  newspaper  circulation  fields 
at  Washington,  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  and  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.  Burch  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  Memphis. 

James  D.  McLean,  former 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Springfield  ( Ill. )  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  member  of  the  New  York 
and  Chicago  staffs  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.,  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  member  of  the 
local  advertising  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  is  join¬ 
ing  the  New  York  sales  staff  of 
Paul  Block  &  Associates  April  2. 

Ralph  Sadler.  20  years  with 
the  Boston  Transcript  and  12 
years  with  Julius  Mathews  Spe¬ 
cial  Agency,  publishers’  repre- 
•sentatives.  has  been  appointed 
business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Independent  Grocer. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROBERT  W.  BROWN,  for  two 
years  a  member  of  the  NBC 
News  and  Special  Events  de¬ 
partment  and  for  the  past  year 
day  news  supervisor,  has  re¬ 
signed  effective  April  1  to 
become  executive  news  editor 
of  morning  newspaper  service 
for  INS  in  New  York.  He  takes 
over  the  work  that  has  been 


handled  by  Seymour  Berkson.  | 
managing  editor,  who  in  turn  I 
takes  over  the  night  wire  from 
Barry  Paris,  INS  editor-in- 
chief,  freeing  him  to  begin  after 
Easter  a  five-volume  history  of 
the  present  war,  which  wiU  be 
written  by  INS  and  KFS  writers. 
Paris  will  retain  his  other  edi¬ 
torial  tasks.  At  NBC,  Arthur  H. 
Wakelee,  NBC  news  writer  for 
two  years,  will  replace  Brown. 
He  formerly  was  city  editor  of 
the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times-Herald 
for  five  years  and  previously  on 
the  INS  Pennsylvania  staff  and 
Hornell  ( N.  Y. )  Tribune.  Brown 
secured  his  first  newspaper  job 
16  years  ago  on  the  Hattiesburg 
(Miss.)  American,  later  moving 
to  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
Times-Picayune,  New  Orleans 
U.P.  bureau  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News. 

Leigh  Matteson,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  INS  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  has  joined  the  NBC 
Hollywood  newsroom  as  writer. 

Ted  Yates,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Independent  Press  Service 
and  New  York  correspondent  for 
the  Afro-American  newspapers, 
today  receives  the  1945  Adam 
Hat  “Tolerance”  award  for  “out¬ 
standing  achievement  in  promot¬ 
ing  inter-racial  good  will” 
through  the  U.  S.  Negro  press. 

Stanley  Tullsen  after  nearly  | 
two  years  as  assistant  managing  I 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  ( Ala. )  ' 
Post  has  returned  to  his  former  ! 
position  as  assistant  managing  I 
editor  of  PM. 

Robert  Wilder,  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Sun  and  travel  columnist,  has 
resigned  to  go  to  the  Coast  as  a  | 
scenario  writer  for  M-G-M. 

Wells  Church,  radio  director  | 
for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  the  1936  and  1940 
Presidential  campaigns,  and  as¬ 
sistant  director  in  the  1944  cam¬ 
paign.  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  affairs 
and  news  broadcasts  for  CBS  to 
replace  Everett  Holles,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  news  editor 
and  analyst  of  WBBM,  Colum¬ 
bia-owned  station  in  Chicago. 
Church  began  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  after  working  on  papers  in 
Chicago,  Youngstown,  Cincinnati 
and  New  York,  joined  U  P.  in 
New  York,  then  in  Washington, 
where  he  moved  to  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  bureau.  In 
(Continued  on  page  40)  i 
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His  noted  political  and  economical  dis¬ 
cernment  will  be  an  invaluable  Ameri¬ 
can  eye-witness  report.  Watch  for  his 
dispatches. 
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hat  is  certainly  off 
to  Mr.  Bushmiller  for 
creating  a  comic  which  is 
so  consistently  clever  that 
its  appeal  must  surely 
range  all  the  way  from  a 
dunce  to  a  dried-up  col¬ 
lege  professor.” 

— T.  M.  N.  Lewis,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Anthropology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee. 


NANCY 

Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  also  State 
Archaeologist  for  Tennessee, 
was  so  impressed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  museum  sequeuce  in  the 
NANCY  strip  that  he  request¬ 
ed  the  original  drawings  for 
permanent  exhibits  in  the 
tiniversity  nius«‘um. 

For  samples  of  NANCY,  the 
little  girl  whose  appeal  ranges 
from  the  children  in  the  low¬ 
est  grades  up  to  the  profes¬ 
sors,  please  write  to 
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1931  he  became  CBS  publicity 
director  in  Washington,  and 
later  headed  its  capital  CBS 
news  staff. 


William  Juengst,  radio  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  (N,  Y.)  Eagle, 
won  the  $100  War  Bond  first 
prize  in  a  contest  among  radio 
editors  to  name  the  new  WOR- 
Mutual  series  of  programs. 

A  second  son  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  R.  Horton, 
AJbany,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  15.  Mr.  Hor- 
tor  is  early  editor  of  the  Albany 
AP  bureau.  He  formerly  was 
employed  on  Binghamton  and 
Schenectady  newspapers. 

Waltm  E.  Baum,  art  critic  for 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has 
been  elected  an  associate  acade¬ 
mician  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  at  the  organization’s 
annual  meeting  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Art  Alliance,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Sketch  Club.  German¬ 
town  Art  League,  the  Fellowship 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  American  Artists’ 
Professional  League  and  the  Art 
Club  of  Philadelphia. 

William  Carr,  with  the  Nor¬ 
ristown  (Pa.)  Times-Herald  be¬ 
fore  Army  service,  has  joined 
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the  staff  of  AP  in  Philadelphia 
as  rewrite  man  following  honor¬ 
able  discharge.  Also  discharged 
from  the  Army,  Robert  P.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  formerly  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  AP  bureau,  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia 
office  as  night  filing  editor. 

Sam  Sharkey  has  quit  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  to  take  a  position  with 
the  New  York  Times. 

Matt  Tighe,  former  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  newsman,  has  join^ 
the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  after  being  released  from 
the  Army. 

Al  Werner,  head  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier  and  Post 
copy  desk,  broke  his  leg  in  a 
fall. 

Guy  W.  Norton,  60.  editorial 
executive  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  injured  seriously 
by  an  Army  automobile  last 
weekend  while  crossing  the 
street  and  was  taken  to  Grad¬ 
uate  Ho^ital  with  a  broken  arm 
and  internal  injuries. 

Charles  F.  Danver,  columnist 
for  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
has  been  awarded  the  "orchid 
of  the  month’’  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publication  Greater 
Pittsburgh  for  his  compilation 
of  friendly  gossip,  which  he 
calls  "Pittsburghesque." 

Most  recently  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  and  feature  writer 
for  AP.  Paul  Field  joins  the 
radio  copy  department  of  Comp¬ 
ton  Advertising.  Inc. 

John  W.  Hillman,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Indianapolis 
Times,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Indianapolis  Press 
Club.  Other  officers  are  Joseph 
Craven,  Indianapolis  Star,  vice- 
president.  and  Ralph  Brooks, 
Star,  secretary-treasurer. 

William  Cavanaugh,  former 
reporter  on  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  News  and  Republican, 
has  been  appointed  New  Eng¬ 
land  publicity  representative  for 
Unit^  Airlines,  Inc.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  had  been  associated 
with  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Bell  Aircraft  Co. 

George  W.  Springer,  sports 
writer  for  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Republican,  was  pre¬ 
sented  a  citation  of  merit  by  the 
Springfield  post.  American  Le¬ 
gion,  for  furnishing  information 
of  local  interest  to  former  ath¬ 
letes  of  Springfield  and  western 
Massachusetts  and  keeping  the 
vicinity  informed  of  their  ad¬ 
dresses  and  activities  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Louis  M.  Lyons,  municipal 
government  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Globe  and  former  Nie- 
man  Fellow  at  Harvard,  will 
discuss  civic  problems  with  lead¬ 
ers  of  commercial  and  industrial 
life  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts 
in  a  new  series  of  13  weekly 
broadcasts  over  WNAC. 

John  W.  Jarrell,  former  INS 
war  correspondent,  will  return 
April  1  to  his  home  town  of 
Topeka,  Kan.,  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  State  Journal,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president  of 
the  Stauffer  Publications.  Jar¬ 
rell  has  since  September  been 
with  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
Formerly  with  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  the  Shanghai  Evening  Post 


and  Mercury  and  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Telegram,  Jarrell  joined 
INS  in  1941,  as  a  cable  rewrite 
man,  and  later  became  overnight 
cable  editor.  After  covering  the 
war  in  French  Morocco,  Algiers 
and  the  China-Burma-India  the¬ 
ater,  he  was  for  nearly  a  year 
bureau  manager  at  Chungking. 

Earle  Edmiston  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  city  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing .  editor  of  the 
Stockton  (Cal.)  Record,  and 
Mel  Bennett  has  been  named 
city  editor. 

Larry  Evans  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une  as  night  rewrite  man.  King 
Durkee,  discharged  service  man 
formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  also  is 
a  new  Tribune  staffer. 

Jim  McKinney,  who  resigned 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News  several  months  ago  to  join 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin, 
has  rejoined  the  News  city  staff 
as  a  rewrite  man.  Anne  Mur¬ 
dock  is  a  new  staffer  at  the 
News. 

Lt.  Austin  Delany,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Province,  has  been  nom¬ 
inated  by  the  Labor-Progressive 
Party  as  candidate  in  North  Van¬ 
couver  riding  for  the  next  fed¬ 
eral  election. 

Hugh  C.  MacCallum,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Victoria 
( B.  C. )  Colonist,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  milk  consultant  in  Ca¬ 
nada  for  Braun  and  Co.,  public 
relations  counsel  and  business 
advisors.  He  will  have  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Recently  retired  to  the  officers’ 
reserve  after  three  years  in  the 
RCAF,  Mr.  MacCallum  is  a  for¬ 
mer  director  of  the  Canadian 
Press. 

Jack  Carberry,  sports  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post,  is  again 
writing  his  daily  column — from 
his  hospital  bed — after  being 
struck  by  a  taxicab  that  went 
through  a  safety  zone.  One  of 
the  three  victims  died  and  Car- 
berry  suffered  a  badly  broken 
leg  that  will  hospitalize  him  for 
from  four  to  six  months.  Frank 
Haraway  has  been  serving  as 
acting  sports  editor. 


V\^th  The  Colon 


CLYDE  WOOD,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Aliquippa  (Pj.) 
Times,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Navy. 

One  of  the  first  persons  met 
by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's 
war  correspondent,  Ivan  h. 
(Cy)  Peterman,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  Cologne  was  a  former 
Inquirer  associate,  Ex-Reporter 
Pvt.  William  Weisenbach, 
whom  he  found  standing  guard 
as  a  member  of  the  military 
police.  Weisenbach  enlisted 
in  February,  1942,  and  has  been 
overseas  since  December,  IMS. 

Sgt.  Gerald  J.  Schaaf,  fo^ 
mer  employe  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  rotogravure  pre« 
room  who  was  inducted  into  the 
Army  in  1942,  has  been  awarded 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
heroic  action  in  battle.  Loo 
Cohen,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk,  who  has  been  in  the  Navy 
for  more  than  a  year,  has  been 
selected  as  a  fleet  correspond¬ 
ent. 

Edward  Magee  and  Rat 
Kelly,  of  the  sports  staff  of  tte 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  have  been 
inducted  into  military  service. 

Lt.  Manning  Smith,  a  re 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  before  he  weni  into  service, 
was  one  of  the  group  of  Army 
officers  injured  in  the  crash  oif 
a  Navy  transport  plane  near 
San  Francisco  last  week.  He  ii 
a  patient  in  the  Army’s  General 
Hospital.  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  sid- 
fering  from  a  broken  leg,  in¬ 
ternal  injuries  and  severe  shock. 

Sot.  John  X.  McCarthy,  for 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  news  staff,  is  home  on  30- 
day  furlough  after  two  and  one 
half  years’  Army  service. 

A  former  compositor  for  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Pk- 
Harry  W.  Travis  is  now  a  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  Army’s  Thomas  hi 
England  General  Hospital  in 
Atlantic  City.  He  served  with 
the  224th  Field  Artillery  in  the 
Normandy  landings  and  the  SI 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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^^Here  we  are  again! 

These  words,  the  eircus-day  greeting  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  talking  clown  of  the  1840^s,  have  lost 
none  of  their  enthusiasm;  indeed  they  have 
gained  new  meaning  in  1945. 


Tested  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  by  hard¬ 
ships  that  troupers  long  ago  learned  to  accept 
as  facts-of-life  in  show  business,  the  Big  One 
proudly  points  its  wagon  tongues  toward  the  open 
road  and  sends  its  agents  out  again  among  the 
loyal  friends  of  the  Circus — the  Men  and  Women 
of  the  Fourth  Estate. 

Tliere  are  only  two  days  in  show  business :  today 
and  tomorrow.  Soon  the  bright  banners  will  be 
flying  on  the  halyards  of  a  new,  flameproof  big 
top.  The  band  tempo  is  circus  gallop-time  and 
the  brass  is  wide  open.  And  the  echo  of  the  old- 
time  clown  comes  shouting  up  the  corridors  of 
a  hundred  years — 

^‘Here  we  are  again!’* 
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1st  Lt.  Wernor  M.  Schenck.  champion,  has  been  offered 
Jr.,  former  reporter  on  the  honorary  membership  in 
Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  serv-  society  of  American  MilH 
mg  with  a  military  police  outfit.  Engineers  as  the  result  ^ 
has  been  awarded  a  certificate  article  he  wrote  on  constmM 
of  merit  for  conspicuously  meri-  Road  ” 

torious  and  outstanding  per-  „  .T  *  , 

formance  of  duty  in  the  Euro-  Alvin  Dumle^ 

pean  .heater  0<  operations. 

Phil  McLeesb,  formerly  sports  ceived  a  medical  discharge  fl 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  the  Army  and  has  rctumei 
Tribune  has  been  advanced  to  his  beat.  He  was  tighti^ 
corporal  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.  France,  when  he  became  ill « 
the  He  recently  spent  a  brief  fur-  bronchial  trouble  and  was  e« 
lough  in  Salt  Lake  City.  uated.  In  recent  weeks,  he  I 

for-  PFC.  JOE  Barber,  formerly  ^een  at  Camp  Carson.  Colft, 


TT  Q  PiitiirA  to  win  the  DFC  In  the  Pa- 
^  UiUlt?  cific,  entered  the  AAF  in  June. 

Boston,  Mar.  20 — The  Cowles  1941. 
brothers.  John  and  Gardner  Jr.,  Frank  Aycock,  formerly  na- 
were  guest  speakers  today  at  the  tional  advertising  manager  of 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Adver-  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
tising  Club  of  Boston  at  the  who  is  Navy  liaison  officer  with 
Hotel  Statler.  the  13th  AAF,  has  been  awarded 

Speaking  on  “The  Future  the  Army  Flying  Cross  by  the 
America  Faces,”  John  Cowles  5th  Air  Squadron.  The  13th 
declared  that  "to  maintain  the  aAF  has  added  the  Oak  Leaf 
free  system  of  opportunity  in  cluster  in  lieu  of  an  additional 
the  United  States  means  but  to  Cross.  Aycock  also  has  t..w 
provide  for  a  handful  of  basic  Purple  Heart 
things  that  people  want.”  ^ese,  g  ^  \  Marshall,  for- 

and  War  Commentator  of  the 

the  r*ght  to  as  frw  men  Ind 

womeS^’  “Island  Victory.”  one  of 

Among  other  things  that  will  rnf 

be  necessary  for  a  prosperous  Infantry  Journal.  Col. 

post-war  period,  he  sai^  are:  assigned  the  task 

reduction  to  the  tox  law^i,  both  P*  in  complete  de¬ 

corporate  and  individual;  more 

responsible  labor  leadership,  and  I®I"  Island  in  February ,  1944. 
greater  publicity  on  the  flnan-  Lt.  Harry  Taylor,  former  as- 
cial  status  of  labor  unions.  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Detroit 

Gardner  Cowles  told  of  his  Times,  recently  returned  from 
crusade  while  serving  in  the  Saipan,  spent  a  brief  furlough 
Washington  OWI  headquarters  at  his  home  in  Mt.  Clemens, 
against  a  group  which  desired  Mich.,  before  being  assigned  to 
to  suspend  for  the  duration  all  a  new  post  in  the  Pacific.  Tay- 
newspaper,  radio,  and  magazine  1—  — . ' 
advertising. 

The  “air  age,”  he  said,  will 
“revolutionize  our  economy.” 

The  Cowles  brothers  own  and 
publish  papers  in  Des  Moines  gn  t. 
and  Minneapolis,  Look  magazine  News, 
and  its  family  of  pictorial  books 
and  movie  shorts,  and  operate 
five  radio  stations. 

Francis  H.  HaUto,  director  of 
the  Boston  office  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn,  pre¬ 
sided  and  Paul  N.  Swaifield, 
president  of  the  Boston  Adver¬ 
tising  Club,  introduced  the 
speakers. 

Those  present  included  David 
Taylor,  treasurer  of  the  Boston 
Globe;  Robert  B.  Choate,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Boston  Herald-Traveler; 
and  Harold  G.  Kern,  publisher 
of  the  Boston  Record-American. 


Wedding  Bells 


lor  entered  the  Navy  a  year  and  Spokane.  Wash., 

a  half  ago.  nical  Service  Comir 

Tom  Stone,  former  reporter-  been  transferred  t 
photographer  on  the  Lexington  district  headquarters 
(Ky. )  Herald  and  rewrite  man  cago. 
the  San  Antonio  ( Tex. ) 

J,  is  spending  a  30-day 
leave  in  the  U.  S.  after  20 
months’  service  overseas  as  a 
Navy  aviation  radioman. 

Russell  W.  Weber,  hospital 
apprentice  1/c  and  former  news 
editor,  Beatrice  (Neb.)  Sun,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  U.  S. 

Naval  Hospital  at  Farragut,  Ida., 
where  he  was  editor  of  the 
weekly  Bedside  Examiner,  to 
duty  aboard  a  hospital  ship. 

Sgt.  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 

Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  col¬ 
umnist,  is  hospitalized  for  jaun¬ 
dice  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Lt.  John  Q.  Berry  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  business  office, 
is  home  on  leave  from  his  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Pacific  area  where 
he  has  been  two  years.  Sgt.  J. 

Robert  Pelletier,  Fitchburg 
bureau  man  for  the  Worcester 
Gazette,  is  on  leave  after  more 
than  two  years  in  Alaska.  Maj. 

Francis  Tobin,  Gazette  copy- 
reader,  has  been  transferred  re¬ 
cently  to  West  Palm  Beach, 

Fla.,  with  the  ATC.  Earlier 
service  took  him  around  the 
five  world. 

6kly  Lt.  Jack  Reese,  tank  com- 
3use  mander,  and  Sgt.  Gordon  An- 
mek  derson,  met  in  Germany  recently 
^®  and  discovered  they  were  for- 
mer  co-workers.  Reese  had 
>mit  been  a  reporter  for  the  Worces- 
tion.  ter  (Mass.)  Telegram,  and  An¬ 
derson  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Telegram  and 
Gazette. 

Ens.  W.  Harley  Rudkin,  for¬ 
mer  art  and  theater  editor  of 
Lo  breakthrough  then  suffered  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  News, 
rheumatism.  He  met  and  mar-  has  been  promoted  to  lieutenant 
ried  Nora  Taylor,  of  Salisbury,  junior  grade  in  the  maritime 
Eng.,  while  overseas.  service. 


The  4th  Largest  City  in  Massachusetts 


A  movie  titled  “Why  a  radio 
station  in  Yankton,  S.  D.?”  de¬ 
scribing  the  service  to  farmers 
of  that  region  by  the  Cowles 
station  WNAX,  was  shown  to 
the  press  on  Wednesday  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York.  The  Cowles  brothers 
and  other  officials  attended. 


A  Compact,  Urban  Market 
Completely  Covered  By  One  Newspapef 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Represented  Nationally  by  KElXtY-SMlTH  CO. 

N«w  York,  Phil«d«lphla,  ChIc«go,  Detroit,  Boiton,  AtUnte,  Sen  Frtnciio 
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LIGHT  ON  THE  mm  sm 


Krrp<n|(  Navy  scarchliitht  rrflectors 
K|Mitl<wly  clean  ia  an  unending  job. 
'I'he  flaynea  Stellite  alloy,  from  whirh 
many  reflertora  are  made,  ia  ao  hard 
that  conalant  cleaning  and  poliahing 
Hill  not  mar  ita  aurface. 


Uncle  Sam’s  Navy  has  the  most  efEcient  searchlights 
oil  the  Seven  Seas.  They  are  so  powerful  that  one  of 
tliem  measuring  24  inches  across  can  shoot  a  heam  of 
light  through  23  miles  of  inky  darkness. 

The  reflectors  of  these  searchlights  are  made  of  an 
alloy  perfected  and  protluced  hy  HayNES  Stellite 
Company,  a  Unit  of  UCC. 

The  Navy  is  using  this  Haynes  Stellite  alloy  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  It  will  not  shatter  from  shock  of  gunfire. 
It  has  high  resistance  to  corrosion  hy  salt  air,  salt  spray, 
powder  and  sulfur  fumes.  It  withstands  the  terrific  heat 
of  the  arc  light— and  hot  particles  of  copper  and  carhon 
from  the  electrodes  do  not  cause  it  to  pit  and  lose  its 


reflectivity.  Searchlight  reflectors  are  indicative  of  the 
many  applications  to  which  Haynes  Stellite  alloys — with 
their  unique  comhinations  of  properties  — can  bring 
more  efficient  performance. 


Haynes  Stellite  alloys  have  long  been  used  Jor  scientific  mirrors, 
surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  other  equipment  requiring 
great  resistance  to  corrosion,  wear  and  heat.  Unending  research 
by  VCC  is  constantly  adding  to  the  variety  of  these  alloys.  They 
can  be  produced  in  many  exacting  shapes  — in  quantity— and  de¬ 
livered  ready  for  assembly  without  further  finishing. 

Consulting  engineers,  production  managers,  educators  and 
designers  twe  invited  to  send  for  booklet  J~3  describing  the 
properties  of  Haynes  Stellite  alltrys,  ^ 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 

UNION  CARBIDE  AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  Eut  42nd  Street  fTOl  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  theb-  Products 

AUOTSANiMnAU  —  Electr*  MctttlliirBleal  Company,  Hayueo  Stellite  Company,  Kernel  Laboraloriee  Company,  lac..  United  States  Vanadlnm  Corporation 
—  Cailkide  and  Carbon  Cbentleala  Corporation  PtASTKS  —  Bakclite  Corporation  lUCTKODIS#  CAKIONS  K  tATTRIIS  —  National  Carbon  Compai 

MBUSTKIAL  6ASIS  ANB  CAUIBI  — The  Undo  Air  Prodneta  Company,  Tbo  Oswald  Railroad  Serriee  Company,  Tbo  Prmt  O-Liie  Company,  Ino. 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Local  Food  Advertising 
Can  Help  Consumer 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlmon 


AT  THE  END  of  a  very  short 

preface  of  the  book,  called 
“Food”,  by  Frank  A.  Pearson 
and  Don  Paarlberg  of  Cornell 
University,  publisher,  Alfred  A. 
Knopf — there  appears  this  sen¬ 
tence,  “Written  January  to  June 
30,  1943.”  The  authors  predict¬ 
ed  at  that  time  a  meat  shortage. 
Here  it  is. 

What’s  it  all  about,  this  short¬ 
age  of  proteins,  and  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  the  proteins  we 
need  from  sources  other  than 
meats? 

Backward  Look 

On  Jan.  1,  1942  the  nation 
had  seven  billion  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  farm  animals,  includ¬ 
ing  live  stock.  These  animals 
consumed  about  130  million  tons 
of  grain,  ate,  slept  on  or 
trampled  200  million  tons  of 
roughage,  and  grazed  from  160 
to  180  days  on  pasture  lands. 
From  these  tons  of  crops,  80 
million  tons  of  highly  prized 
animal  food  were  produced. 

This  80  million  tons  of  animal 
food  represented  about  25%  OF 
ALL  THE  DRY  MATTER  CON¬ 
SUMED  BY  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE.  Stated  another  way, 
it  required  330  million  tons  of 
crops,  plus  the  pasture  lands  to 
pr^uce  80  million  tons  of  highly 
prized  protein  foods  ( horses 
and  mules  excluded). 

Now,  take  a  good  look  at  this 
table  showing  approximate  pro¬ 
portions  consumed  by  man  and 
beast ; 


Crop 

Man 

Beat! 

Corn  . 

3 

85 

Wheat  . 

..  65 

15 

Osts  . 

..  3 

95 

Barley  . 

. .  30 

60 

Rioe  . 

..  SO 

5 

Rye  . 

. .  25 

50 

Sorghums  .  . . 

0 

100 

Buckwheat 

. .  65 

20 

Hay  . 

0 

100 

We  have  anticipated  the  ob¬ 
vious  “gag”  question;  “So  what, 
do  you  advocate  that  man 
should  start  eating  hay.  sorg¬ 
hum  and  more  oats?”  Not  ex¬ 
actly,  but  before  we  have  torn 
up  our  last  ration  book  for  all 
time,  many  of  us  are  going  to 
change  our  menus  many  times 
each  week  and  some  of  us  are 
going  to  get  really  serious  about 
our  own  diets. 

By  this  time,  you  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  we  are  going  to  urge 
every  advertising  man  ai^ 
woman,  who  handles  food  ad¬ 
vertising,  to  get  a  copy  of 
“Food.”  When  you  order  the 
book,  be  sure  also  to  order  a 
copy  of ‘“Food  Values  in  Shares 
and  Weights”,  by  Clara  Mae 
Taylor,  Ph.D.;  the  Macmillan 
Company  is  the  publisher.  In 
this  book  you  will  find  a  break¬ 
down  of  over  500  food  items  and 
the  exact  amounts  ne^ed  to 
maintain  good  health. 

With  these  two  books  at  hand, 
plus  a  little  talk  with  the  one 
who  does  the  daily  marketing 


for  your  family,  you  can  start  to 
write  a  series  of  editorials  for 
your  large  food  advertisers. 

Comparative  tables  will  quick¬ 
ly  give  the  housewife  something 
that  she  can  understand.  In  a 
2.4  ounce  cut  of  pot  roast  you 
get  23  grams  of  protein.  In  V4- 
cup  of  soy  beans  you  get  23 
grams  of  protein.  Over  500  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  are  broken  down  in 
the  “Food  Values  in  Shares  and 
Weights”  book.  Opposite  each 
of  the  500  items  listed  is  the 
size  of  the  serving  or  approxi¬ 
mate  measure,  calories,  protein, 
calcium,  iron  and  vitamin  con¬ 
tents. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  a  home 
economist  or  scientist  to  check 
all  of  the  500  items  and  then 
select  non-meat  items  that  are 
high  or  above  average  in  pro¬ 
tein  content. 

After  you  have  made  up  your 
list,  check  it  against  the  non- 
rationed  items  carried  by  ^e 
grocer;  then  start  collecting 
recipes  that  can  be  run  in  every 
advertisement,  telling  women 
just  how  they  can  serve  de¬ 
licious,  “high  protein  content” 
meals  without  meat. 

Two  Schools  oi  Thought 

The  meat  people  tell  us  there 
is  a  difference  in  nutritive  value 
between  meat  and  other  pro¬ 
teins.  We’re  not  concerned  with 
that  The  only  thing  we  are 
trying  to  emphasize  is  that 
Americans  face  a  problem  that 
isn’t  going  to  be  solved  over¬ 
night.  Millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  have,  up  to  now, 
relied  on  meat  protein  for  about 
25%  of  their  daily  diets.  If 
this  percentage  is  to  be  reduced 
to  15%  or  even  20%  of  our 
daily  diets,  who,  if  anybody,  can 
tell  us  what  to  substitute  and 
how  to  prepare  the  new  dishes 
containing  adequate  amounts  of 
proteins? 

Our  giant  markets,  chain  gro¬ 
cers  and  voluntary  chains  have 
worked  a  revolution  in  food  dis- 
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tribution.  ’They  have  intro¬ 
duced  new  foods,  better  foods, 
and  made  it  easier  for  us  to 
shop.  Now,  they  are  asked  to 
do  a  little  research  work  and, 
with  the  aid  of  newspaper  sales¬ 
men  and  editors,  ^ucate  our 
people  to  a  new  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  proteins.  It’s  a  colossal 
job,  but  it  can  be  done. 

If  you  decide  to  start  this  edu¬ 
cational  program  over  the  name 
of  one  of  your  customers,  be 
sure  that  you  have  the  two 
books  mentioned  and  one  or  all 
of  the  following  standard  cook 
books:  Fanny  Farmer,  common¬ 
ly  known  as  the  Boston  Cooking 
l^hool  Book,  Good  Housekeep¬ 
ing  Cook  Book  or  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  Cook  Book. 

If  you  want  to  maintain  your 
food  linage  and  also  render  a 
real  consumer  service  to  your 
readers,  get  started  on  an  edu¬ 
cational  food  campaign  NOW. 

(Number  127  in  a  series) 
u 

Joins  Houston  Dail'y 

Washington,  Mar.  15-— Nor¬ 
man  Baxter,  who  was  a  special 
assistant  to  Jesse  Jones  when 
the  later  was  secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  joined  Jones’s  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  as  a  Washington 
analyst  and  editorialist.  Baxter 
began  newspaper  work  in  Nash¬ 
ville  in  1911,  later  served  in  the 
Washington  and  London  bureaus 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post.  He  is  a  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  directors  of  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  Distilled  Spirits  Institute. 


52  Becomes  62, 
Official  Objects 

LouisvnxE,  Mar.  19 — ScUson 
cutting  into  takes  of  a  LouisvHU 
Courier- Journal  story  announc¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  new 
school  superintendent  added  10 
years  to  his  age,  and  thereby 
hang  two  long  editorials  and  an 
indignant  letter  from  the  Board 
of  location  president. 

Reporter  Sandy  Wood,  had 
added  in  a  penciled  interlinea¬ 
tion  the  age  of  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  Omer  Carmichael,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.,  who  is  52.  At  that 
point  the  scissors  snipped,  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  horizontal  top  of  the 
“5”.  ’This  became  a  mere  speck 
on  the  upper  take,  while  adut 
remained  on  the  lower  looked 
like  a  “6”. 

’The  next  day,  campaignini 
against  the  system  of  triple- 
headed  administration  of  fiie 
city  schools  and  state’s  $9,000 
salary  limit  for  public  of&iah, 
Russell  Briney,  chief  editorial 
writer,  remark^  that  “Mr.  Car 
michael  comes  to  Louisville 
rather  late  in  his  educational 
career,”  adding  that  “probab^ 

.  .  .  the  Louisville  position  is 
simply  unattractive  to  the  best 
of  those  left.” 

A  heated  letter  from  the 
Board  president,  Thomas  J. 
Wood,  was  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  along  with  an  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “We  Surely  Did 
Go  Off  Half-Cocked,”  offerinf 
apologies  to  all  hands.  “We 
stayed  in  after  school  yest^day 
and  wrote  ‘Mr.  Carmichael  is 
52’  52  times,”  it  announced. 


.  In  Nebraska 


It’s- 


1st  Omaha 
2nd  Lincoln 


3rd 


Grand 

Island 


That  Important  Central  Nebraska  Trading  Area 
— and  the  home  of  the 
Cornhusker  Ordnance  Plant 
and  of  the  Grand  Island  Army  Air  Field. 


Nebraska**  3rd  City 
Nebraska’s  3rd  Market 
Nebraska’s  3rd  Population 

Served  by 


The  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent 


Srd 


in  Nebraska 
Newspaper  Circulation 


National  Advertising  Representatives: 

Arthur  H.  Hogg  &  Associates 

New  York  Chicago  Omaha  Denver 
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168  million  dollars  ain’t  hay! 


That’s  the  amount  we  have  paid  out 
during  the  past  three  war  years— 1942, 
1943  and  1944— in  direct  taxes  on  the 
business  done  by  Republic  Steel. 

That  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  may  have  built  a  thousand 
bombers  or  launched  an  extra  battle¬ 
ship  or  trained  and  armed  a  few 
thousand  more  American  soldiers. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  an  investment  in 
America  which  we  are  proud  to  have 
made. 

And,  here  is  another  interesting  and 
important  fact  about  that  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  million  dollars. 

It  represents  between  four  and  five 
times  as  much  money  as  the  total  net 
earnings  of  Republic  Steel  for  those 
same  three  war  years. 


There  is  no  "easy  money”  being  made 
in  the  steel  industry.  The  record  proves 
it.  For  1929,  steel  industry  earnings 
were  9.1%  on  investment— for  the 
war  year  of  1943,  they  were  5.1%. 
(Republic’s  earnings  were  4.7%  in 
1943and  approximately  4.2%  in  1944.) 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  miracles  of  American  production 
—of  the  accomplishments  of  industry. 

Much  less  has  been  said  about  the  vast 
amounts  paid  towards  support  of  the 
war  by  these  same  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  Or  about  the  sacrifice  of  corpo¬ 
rate  earnings  which  has  been  cheerfully 
made  to  promote  still  greater  produc¬ 
tion,  develop  new  products  and 
processes— to  get  the  big  job  done 
better  and  faster. 


When  you  hear  someone  say  that 
American  industry  is  growing  fat  on 
wartime  earnings— take  it  at  least  with 
a  grain  of  salt! 


"THE  MAGIC  METAL  OF 
TEN  THOUSAND  USES* 

Look  for  more  ENDURO  Stainless 
Steel  than  ever  before  in  utensils, 
appliances  and  other  items  just  as 
soon  as  it  no  longer  is  restricted  to 
wartime  uses. 

Here  in  a  single  metal  is  an  ideal  com¬ 
bination  of  desirable  qualities.  A  finish 
that  majr  be  soft  and  satiny  or  as  bright 
as  a  polished  mirror.  Positive  resis¬ 
tance  to  rust  and  corrosion— and  to 
heat,  too.  No  contamination  of  the 
most  delicate  foods.  High  sanitation. 
The  strength  of  steel  with  the  easy 
cleaning  of  glass.  Resistance  to  wear. 
A  surface  that  lasts— because  the  metal 
is  solid  stainless  steel  throughout. 


WAR  BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 
—  AND  KEEP 
THEMI 


ixs REPUBLIC  STEEL 

waves  ever 
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CLASSIFIED 

Variety  Must 
Be  Maintained 
In  Ad  Columns 

By  F«lix  Towl* 

The  classified  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  has  often 
been  compared  to  a  department 
store — one  in  which  can  be 
found  everything  from  a  hairpin 
to  a  house.  And.  like  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  its  success  de¬ 
pends  upon  good  will,  customer 
traffic,  proper  merchandising 
and  a  variety  of  timely  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  fact,  this  wide 
selection  of  desirable  goods  is 
the  most  important  of  all.  In 
the  newspaper  field,  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  should 
realize  this  point  and  strive  to 
attain  the  utmost  in  perfection 
along  these  lines  via  all  possible 
classifications. 

Large  classified  volume,  al¬ 
though  it  might  represent  lead¬ 
ership.  is  not  necessarily  signifi¬ 
cant  of  a  sound  operation.  If  this 
leadership  is  predicated  upon 
one  or  two  classifications  it  is 
not  only  mismanagement  but 
most  dangerous.  It  minimizes 
classified's  service,  in  that  reader 
interest  and  appeal  become  spe¬ 
cialized.  It  develops  seasonal 
advertisers,  who  overtax  a  nor¬ 
mal  staff,  and  stagnates  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  potentiality  of  the 
department  as  a  whole. 

Off  Balance 

A  glaring  example  of  just 
such  a  situation  was.  and  still  is 
in  some  instances,  the  Help 
Wanted  classification.  At  the 
start  of  war  mobilization,  linage 
of  Help  Wanted  climbed  to  un¬ 
heard-of  heights.  It  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  welcome  substitute 
for  wartime  casualty  classifica¬ 
tions.  Protective  sales  efforts 
were  neglected.  All  those  pro¬ 
verbial  eggs  were  in  one  basket. 

Governmental  manpower  con¬ 
trols  and  newsprint  shortages  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  devastating  climax 
for  this  boomtime  linage.  Ra¬ 
tioned  space  added  even  greater 
threats  to  .normal  classifications 
when  they  were  further  cur¬ 
tailed.  The  transition  from  war 
to  peace  will  visit  even  greater 
hardships  on  classified  volume. 

Now  is  the  time  to  guard 
against  these  eventualities.  The 
flexibility  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  can  be  utilized,  in  the  next 
few  months,  not  only  to  lend 
itself  to  the  continued  war  effort 
but  to  serve  the  individual,  the 
important  contribution  of  the 
home  front,  and  to  assure  its 
own  future  security. 

Aside  from  a  national  scope 
for  classified  in  the  post-war  era. 
certain  definite  classifications  can 
be  employed  now  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  building  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  classified  section.  The 
introduction  or  rehabilitation  of 
the  particular  classifications  now 
will  find  them  profitable  and 
productive  within  the  next  six 
months. 

Consider  clothing.  Every  now 
and  then,  rumors  of  rationing 
are  heard.  With  the  increasing 
demand  by  the  armed  forces  for 


material,  the  clothing  industry 
is  speculating  on  fall  production 
of  men’s  suits  and  overcoats. 

Work  clothes  are  threatened 
with  acute  Portages. 

Shoes,  too,  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain. 

When  necessary  materials  are 
made  available  for  a  limited  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  essentials,  Hiey 
will  be  manufactured  by  small, 
and  perhaps  new,  individual 
firms.  Classified  may  well  serve 
as  a  worthy  medium.  Then,  too, 
used  merchandise  might  be  in 
great  demand — classified  can  be 
most  helpful. 

Under  the  slogan  "make  it  do. 
etc."  many  of  the  vital  house¬ 
hold  appliances  are  sadly  in 
need  of  replacements  and  re¬ 
pairs.  Parts  and  service  will  be 
in  greater  demand.  Individual 
classifications  for  these  commod¬ 
ities  and  kindred  repair  classi¬ 
fications,  within  the  next  few 
months,  can  be  pressed  into  a 
most  patriotic  service. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  14%  to 
15%  of  an  approximate  27  mil¬ 
lion  automobiles  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  use.  This  percen¬ 
tage  will  increase  greatly.  In 
addition  to  the  new  tire  situa¬ 
tion.  which  is  threatened  with 
further  limitations,  the  need  of 
auto  parts  and  repairs  will  be 
severe.  Classified  alone  can 
make  known  where  parts  are  to 
be  found  and  encourage  local 
repairmen  to  advertise. 

Many  skilled  mechanics  are 
only  as  good  as  their  tools.  The 
replacement  of  personally  owned 
hand  tools  is  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing  the  critical  stage.  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  implements  may 
be  further*  curtailed.  A  classi¬ 
fied  ad  could  readily  transfer 
some  cellar-stored  drill  to  the 
hands  of  a  war  worker 

Farm  implements,  seeds,  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Victory  garden  space, 
all  call  for  classified. 

Classified  advertising  well  di¬ 
rected  by  wide  awake,  thinking 
managers  can  contribute  greatly 
to  the  current  war  programs — 
and,  indirectly,  lay  the  plans  for 
a  sound  operation  in  the  future. 


Price  Increases 
Made  in  1944 
By  173  Papers 

Two  recent  surveys  empha¬ 
size  the  increasing  share  of  the 
circulation  department  in  the 
newspaper’s  revenue. 

Of  1,026  papers  replying  to  a 
questionnaire  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  173  reported  increases  in 
circulation  rates  in  1944,  and 
119  of  them  suffered  no  loss  In 
circulation  as  a  result  of  the 
new  price.  One  paper  had  a 
circulation  gain  of  203%.  In 
most  cases,  losses  were  recov¬ 
ered  and  gains  made.  In  1943, 
price  increases  were  put  into 
effect  by  556  papers. 

Among  daily  newspapers  in 
Pennsylvania,  outside  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
trend  has  been  sharply  toward  a 
50%  revenue  contribution  by 
the  circulation  departments. 
Two  of  the  papers  polled  by  the 
PNPA  showed  revenue  amount¬ 
ing  to  52%  and  53%’,  respec¬ 
tively.  ’The  median  of  all  pa¬ 
pers  has  risen  from  29%  in  1941 
to  40%  in  1944,  no  paper  having 
less  than  25%  of  ite  revenue 
from  circulation  since  1942. 

Carriers  Profit 

In  most  instances,  the  in¬ 
creased  rates  do  not  apply  to 
subscriptions  of  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  forces.  In  the 
ANPA  survey  it  was  noted  that 
substantial  boosts  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  newspaper  boys  and 
newsstand  operators.  Many  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  PNPA  group  report¬ 
ed  gains  in  personnel.  Twenty- 
one  participating  in  the  poll 
showed  3,308  carriers  in  1941 
and  3.508  now. 

It  is  indicated  in  the  PNPA 
replies  that  practically  all  pub¬ 
lishers  and  circulation  execu¬ 
tives  will  try  to  maintain  cir¬ 
culation  rates  in  the  post-war 
period.  Only  one  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  is  questionable  and 
o"p  saifl  definitely  “no.” 


Laughs  Ark  Not  Rationed 
For  Readers  Of  .  .  . 

LIFE’S  LIKE  THAT 
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I  COLUMN  DAILY 

Tabloid,  Half’Paife 
or  One-Third  Pane 
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Wir*  Collect  for 
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Consolidated 
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OWI  Clip  Service 
Costs  $43r000 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls  taken  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  Ned  Brookt 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspa¬ 
pers  disclosed  this  week  that 
owl’s  Press  Intelligence  Service 
spends  $43,000  a  year  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  380  newspapers  and 
distributes  15,800  clips  a  day  to 
the  White  House  and  63  bureaus 

The  clipping  branch  of  OWI 
has  95  employes.  Brooks  re¬ 
ported.  It  compiles  an  “In¬ 
formation  Roundup’’  for  execu¬ 
tives  which  includes  clippings 
of  news  stories,  editorials,  col¬ 
umnists’  and  radio  commentary. 

Daily's  Stories  Force 
Legislative  Action 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  18- 
'^he  expose  of  outme^ed  "Blue 
Laws’’  in  New  York  State,  begun 
last  October  by  the  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  bore  fruit  recently 
when  companion  bills  were  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  New  York  Leg¬ 
islature  to  amend  the  law  which 
prohibits  work  on  Sunday. 

The  case  first  received  pub¬ 
licity  last  October  after  Schene^ 
tady  police  arrested  Raymond 
H.  Gagnon  on  a  disorderly  con¬ 
duct  charge  because  he  main¬ 
tained  he  had  a  right  to  putty 
nail  holes  on  the  side  of  his 
house  after  being  told  to  stop  by 
the  police. 

Protests  aroused  by  the  Union- 
Star  stories,  carried  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  days,  resulted  in 
Gagnon's  release. 


Angelos 

FOR  WESTERN 
DISTRIBUTION 

Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates.  Save  time  and  money 
by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
advertising  material,  publica¬ 
tions,  western  editions  produced 
in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro¬ 
tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  on  newsprint. 
Write  lot  samples  and  prices. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publishen.  Inc. 

tafarjr  Prhti»§  Specitlitl* 
2621  W.  54th  StrMt 
Los  Angolos  43/  ColH. 
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C/heap^ansportafion 


Here  in  America,  your  railroads  have 
invested  more  than  26.5  billion  dollars  in 
equipment— an  average  of  $15,000  per 
employee.  Railroad  workers  are  paid  a 
standard  of  wages  higher  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Yet,  American  tank  car 
shippers  find  that  here,  one  cent  can  move  a 
gallon  of  oil  as  far  as  500  miles— not  lO! 


rHlS  Chinese  coolie  carries  5  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  in  each  container.  His 
daily  job  is  to  walk  10  miles  and  carry 
10  gallons,  for  which  he  is  paid  10c  a  day. 


Cheap  transportation.^  Look.  The 
consumer  pays  the  exhorbitant  cost  of 
one  cent  a  gallon  for  10  miles  of  over¬ 
land  transportation.  The  oil  dealer  has 
to  content  himself  with  a  speed  of  one 
mile  per  hour  in  transit.  The  poor 
coolie  earns  only  $3  a  month. 


It’s  this  principle  of  progressive  mass 
transportation  which  makes  your  railroads  so 
vitally  essential  to  our  American  way  of  life. 


Erie  Railroad 


One  of  America's  Railroods. .  All  United  for  Victory 
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PROMOTION 

Small  Dailies  Produce 
Some  Big  Promotions 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THIS  WEEK  we  want  to  pay 
particular  compliments  to 
some  fellows  who  don't  get 
them  as  often  as  they  deserve — 
the  men  who  head  up  the  one- 
man  or  two-man  promotion  de¬ 
partments  on  the  smaller  dailies. 

Through  experience  we  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  general  idea 
man,  copy  chief,  photographer, 
typographer,  layout  artist  and 
public  greeter  all  rolled  into 
one.  It's  a  tough  job,  made 
galling  sometimes  by  the  fact 
that  one's  best  efforts  fall  be¬ 
low  those  of  bigger  outfits  in 
public  acclaim  —  although  the 
work  YOU  may  have  put  out 
is  infinitely  greater  and  the  re¬ 
sults  accomplished  perhaps  big¬ 
ger  with  the  resources  at  hand. 

Some  fellows  we  have  com¬ 
plimented  in  the  past  for  doing 
a  particularly  good  job — among 
them  John  Sta^rd  of  the  Rock¬ 
ford.  Ill.  newspapers;  Walker 
Long  Jr.,  of  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.  papers,  and  Jimmie 
Skinner  of  Corpus  Christi.  Tex. 
Now  on  the  basis  of  material 
coming  to  our  desk,  we  want  to 
mention  three  new  pieces: 

PictuTM  and  Facts 
CXir  old  friend  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  -  Times  comes 
through  with  an  extremely  at¬ 
tractive  brown  and  blue  24-page 
offset  booklet  entitled  “In  Public 
Service.”  The  contents  consist 
of  pictures  and  facts  about  "Life 
in  the  community  we  serve,” 
“Facilities  with  which  we 
serve,”  public  events  and  edi¬ 
torial  actions  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  industrial  future  of 
Corpus  Christi.  Sure — this  has 
been  done  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  before  now  .  .  . 
but  it's  NEW  to  the  business 
men  and  citizens  of  the  Texas 
city  in  which  it  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  It's  an  evidence  of 
intelligent,  active  newspaper 
enterprise — not  just  assumed  to 
be  known  by  the  public,  but 
demonstrated  to  them.  The 
latest  combined  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  the  Caller-Times  is 
50.825 

Prom  the  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. ) 
Gazette  ( 48.951  circulation ) 
comes  an  interesting  little  24- 
page  two-color  booklet  telling 
about  the  fanM)us  road-huilding 
machinery  manufactured  there 
.  .  names  like  LaPlant-Choate, 
Universal  or  Link-Belt  Speeder 
— not  to  mention  other  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  Quaker  Oats' 
largest  single  unit  cereal  mill 
in  the  world,  or  Penick  &  Ford 
corn  products,  also  located  in 
the  busy  eastern  Iowa  city.  It 
isn't  quite  clear  to  us  who  is¬ 
sued  the  booklet,  since  it  isn't 
signed.  But  we  do  know  that 
the  Gazette  sent  it  to  us  along 
with  other  promotional  material 
and  is  showing  enterprise  in 
capitalizing  upon  it. 

^is  third  one  isn't  as  good  as 


the  two  preceding,  because 
typography  and  .statistics  are 
both  a  little  obscure,  but  it  is 
still  worthy  of  mention:  the 
Moline  Dispatch  and  Rock  Is¬ 
land  Argus,  both  of  Illinois, 
have  just  gotten  out  a  four-page 
folder  on  the  grocery  situation 
in  these  Mississippi  River  cities. 
There  are  some  interesting  facts. 

So  with  the  above  we  take 
off  our  hats  and  stand  at  atten¬ 
tion  for  one  moment  in  honor  of 
the  unsung  heroes  of  newspaper 
promotion — the  boys  who  fight 
it  out  in  one  man  departments 
with  limited  resources  and  in 
place  of  lavish  displays  of  art 
and  color  have  to  depend  on 
brain  and  ingenuity  to  make 
their  place  in  the  world. 

Generally  their  copy  is  good — 
sometimes  superb.  Too  often 
this  is  obscur^  by  poor  layout 
or  typography.  If  we  were  in 
their  shoes,  we  would  presume 
to  offer  but  one  piece  of  advice; 

If  you  aren’t  sure  of  your  own 
layout  ability  (or  even  if  you 
are),  do  a  superb  job  of  organ¬ 
ization.  analysis  and  copy.  'That 
lies  within  the  resources  of  any 
reasonably  bright  man  who  has 
time  and  a  typewriter.  Then 
take  the  rough  draft  and  go 
see  the  best  printers  and  layout 
men  you  can  find.  Maybe 
they'll  be  in  a  department  store, 
agency  or  job  shop  in  your  own 
home  town.  Perhaps  you’ll  have 
to  get  on  the  train  and  go  to 
the  nearest  big  city.  But  (X). 

You  can  sense  the  things  you 
want  to  write  about,  gather  the 
facts  and  write  the  copy  about 
as  well  as  anyone.  But  don’t 
let  poor  layout,  art  or  typogra¬ 
phy  spoil  your  message  when 
for  a  few  dollars  more,  if  you 
shop  right,  your  copy  can  speak 
plainly  and  pleasantly. 

Good  production  needn't  be 
expensive.  Don't  let  anyone 
fool  you.  Plain  type,  good  pho¬ 
tographs.  one-  or  two  -  color 
printing,  frequently  offset — all 
are  cheap.  It's  the  brains  and 
enterprise  with  which  they  are 
used  that  makes  the  difference 
between  a  good  copy  job 
botched  and  one  which  sings! 

Pittsburgh  Mcuket 

FROM  Frederick  N.  Lowe,  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  comes  a  new 
market  folder  of  unique  design. 
Its  theme  is  that  more  of  the 
Pittsburgh  market  lives  out¬ 
side  the  city  limits  than  in  other 
comparable  cities  such  as  De¬ 
troit  or  St.  Louis.  This  is 
demonstrated  with  maps  show¬ 
ing  population  densities  within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  these  and 
other  cities. 

There  is  no  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  folder  and  it  is 
designed  not  for  mailing  but 
rather  to  be  handed  out  by 


salesmen  in  making  calls.  To 
be  sure  that  this  is  done  cor¬ 
rectly  a  three-page  mimeo  sheet 
of  instructions  is  provided  for 
salesmen — which  brings  to  our 
mind  the  thought  that  more  pro¬ 
motional  material  might  be  bet¬ 
ter  used  and  appreciated  by 
the  sales  staff  if  it  were  prop¬ 
erly  built  up  and  explained. 
Don’t  forget  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
motion. 


Skirting  the  Bern 
FOR  MORE  than  15  years  now 
the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune's  Iowa  state  spelling 
bee  has  been  the  climax  eff 
county  meets  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  youngsters  have  taken 
part.  Until  a  few  years  ago 
the  Iowa  winners  competed  in 
Washington  for  the  nationaJ 
championship.  When  this  meet 
disappeared  because  of  the  war, 
the  Iowa  contest  continued  with 
representatives  of  most  of  the 
counties  in  the  state  taking  part. 
Now  the  latest  convention  ban 
has  resulted  in  the  splitting  up 
of  the  state  meet  into  four  sub¬ 
meets.  but,  in  the  best  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  theater — the  show 
goes  on! 


Dabney 


History  of  Daily 
Wins  KTA  Award 

Columbia.  Mo.,  Mar.  19 — The 
first  Kappa  Tau  Alpha  Award 
for  published  research  in  jour¬ 
nalism  will  go 
to  Thomas  E. 

Dabney  for  a 
history  of  the 
New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune, 
it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  the 
national  head¬ 
quarters  of  the 
fraternity  here. 

The  $  1  00 
award  is  given 
for  the  best 
work  of  re- 
search  in  the 
field  of  journalism  published  in 
1944.  Dabney’s  book,  “100  Great 
Years;  The  History  of  the  Times- 
Picayune  from  Its  Founding  to 
1940,”  was  published  by  the 
Louisiana  State  University  Press 
( reviewed  in  E  &  P,  May  27,  '44. 
p.  50). 

Dabney,  formerly  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  newspaper  man,  is  now 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Socorro  ( N.  M. )  Chieftain,  a 
weekly,  and  is  at  present  serv¬ 
ing  a  term  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Santa  Fe. 

Kappa  Tau  Alpha  is  the  schol¬ 
arship  society  in  the  journalism 
field,  membership  being  based 
wholly  upon  high  scholarship 
in  the  schools  of  journalism. 

The  award  will  be  presented 
to  the  author  in  person  at  the 
Missouri  Journalism  Week  ex¬ 
ercises  on  May  10. 


3  Join  ANPA 

President  Linwood  I.  Noyes 
has  announced  the  election  of 
three  more  daily  newspapers  to 
membership  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  during  February,  which 
brings  total  membership  to  733. 
New  members  are:  Edwardsville 
(Ill.)  Times;  Beverly  (Mass.) 
Times;  Ravenna  (O. )  Record. 


Tooting  the  Horn 

THE  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribun* 
let  readers  know  what  it  hn 
been  doing  for  the  war  effort 
the  other  day  in  a  news  story 
which  stated:  The  Tribune  hu 
published  from  Jan.  1,  1943  to 
Mar.  1,  1945  a  total  of  214,151 
lines  of  promotion  for  various 
drives  .  .  .  $26,500  worth,  if  paid 
for.  The  Tribune’s  broadcastint 
station.  WSBT,  aired  5,454  pro¬ 
grams  and  7,676  spot  announo- 
ments  to  aid  the  war  effort- 
some  $73,937  worth  of  tinn. 
Thus,  readers  learned,  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  dug  into  its  own  pockets 
for  $100,437.  The  rest  of  the 
story  contained  praise  fion 
civic  leaders. 


Gripes.  Chat  and  Fun 
THE  Highland  ( Ill. )  News-Lesd- 
er  is  devoting  three  columns 
to  letters  from  home  town  lads 
in  the  service.  No  punches  are 
pulled,  and  the  topics  to  date 
have  ranged  from  essays  on 
“How  to  Make  Highland  a  Bet- 
er  Place  for  the  Returning  Serv¬ 
ice  Man”  to  a  gob's  opinion  of 
the  local  draft  board. 

Journalism  Clinic 
A  JOURNALISM  clinic,  once  i 
week,  has  been  conducted  b; 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  for  high  school  and 
college  students.  Memberi  d 
the  staffs  of  each  departmen; 
gave  the  lectures. 

Air  Mail  Delivery 
THE  new  four-page  weekly 
Overseas  Edition  of  the  Nn 
Castle  ( Ind. )  Courier-Times  is 
being  sent  by  first-class  air  mail 
to  nearly  600  subscribers.  Eadi 
paper  takes  12  cents  postage 
$6.24  a  year — and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  is  only  $5,  but  thr 
Courier-’Times  said  “the  only 
reason  we  can  afford  to  do  this 
is  because  we  believe  it  to  lx 
a  real  service  to  the  men  over 
seas,  and  we  think  they'll  sv 
predate  it.”  The  paper  can- 
tains  only  local  news.  It  w 
devised  to  save  paper — many  of 
the  regular  editions  were  sol 
reaching  their  destination— 1« 
to  provide  a  'complete  summay 
of  local  events. 
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10  Million  Customers  / 


There  are  almost  10,000,000 
people  in  the  compact 
market  that  is  busy  NEW 
ENGLAND. 


Some  advertisers  in  New 
England  are  not  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  mighty  cus¬ 
tomer  potential  by  directing 
their  selling  efforts  at  only 
part  of  this  rich  market. 


This  Is  Money 

This  New  Englander  is  fill¬ 
ing  out  his  income  tax.  New 
Englanders  pay  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  on  U.  S. 
individual  returns.  They 
make  such  substantial  in¬ 
comes  through  i>eak  produc¬ 
tion,  war  or  peace.  They’re 
always  producing  and  earn¬ 
ing. 


Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
a  goftd  place  to  sell  things  is 
ichere  people  make  things? 


This  Is  a  Man-Buyer 


Yes.  Sir!  Men  make  decis¬ 
ions  on  purchases  for  the 
family,  too.  Automobiles, 
tobacco,  and  such  definitely 
are  his  decisions,  many  of 
them  made  as  a  result  of 
reading  his  local  newspaper. 
If  you  want  to  put  your 
product  or  message  in  front 
of  him — keep  your  story  in 
his  local  newspaper. 


This  is  a  Factory 
Worker 


Are  you  reaching  all  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market?  How 
about  the  factory  workers 
.  .  .  and  the  businessmen, 
farmers,  housewives,  and 
children  (future  customers)  ? 


Sell  ALL  New  England 
Check  your  list  .  .  .  are  you 
using  enough  newspapers  ? 
These  newspapers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Banqor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Ktana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchaitar  Union  Laadar  (MtE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timai  (E) 

Banninglon  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prast  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Daily  Naws  (E) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MtE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Racord  t  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Timas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timaa 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsflald  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Nawt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  TrIbuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
GaiaHa  (MEE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MEE) 

Danbury  Naws-Timaa  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EES) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racard  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  E  AmWicaa 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  E  Amarican 
(EES) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

L.  A.  Photogs' 
Hurts  Salved  by 
Baus  Rebuttal 

By  Jack  Pric* 

WE  reported  here  the  case  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  vs.  Herb 
Baus.  charged  with  defaming 
the  professional  character  of 
cameramen  in  his  book  “Pub¬ 
licity”  (E  &  P,  Mar.  10,  p.  44). 

Herb  Baus,  now  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Air  Forces,  was  accused 
of  committing  blasphemy  and 
heresy  in  a  sentence  in  the  book 
describing  the  press  photogra¬ 
phers  as  “socially  the  doormat 
of  the  newspaper  profession.” 
The  LAPPA  bulletin  lashed  him 
editorially. 

Acting  as  his  own  counsel,  Lt. 
Baus  filed  with  the  editor  of  the 
LAPPA  bulletin  the  following 
brief: 

“Thank  God  your  February 
editorial  overtook  me.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  will  come  as  a  shock  to 
some  of  my  LAPPA  friends  to 
believe  they  are  labelled  as 
social  pariahs  in  my  book. 
Among  the  many  penalties  of 
writing  a  book  are  unavoidable 
misunderstandings  —  but  this  is 
one  I  woud  definitely  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  clearing  up. 

Complete  Quote 
"The  complete  quotaition  to 
which  the  LAPPA  bulletin  re¬ 
ferred  as  ‘.  .  .  socially  the  door¬ 
mat  of  journalism’  reads  this 
way:  ‘Any  press  agent  should 
be  of  maximum  service  to  any 
working  news  photographer.  The 
cameraman  may  be  the  door¬ 
mat  of  journalism  socially — but 
he  is  a  good  fellow  .  .  Two  of 
your  members  okayed  the  book’s 
references  to  news  photography 
before  publication:  evidently 
they  understood  my  intended 
implication  that  photographers 
are  damned  good  fellows  ( and 
mighty  important  fellows)  who 
don't  always  get  treated  right 
because  they  happen  to  be  doing 
a  vital  job  which  sometimes 
bothers  peopie. 

“Everybody's  too  busy  to  read 
books  about  publicity  these  days, 
but  anybody  who  read  mine 
would  see  plenty  of  tribute  to 
photographers  and  what  they 
contribute  to  journalism,  and  to 
publicity  for  that  matter. 

“No  photographer  will  deny 
that  certain  people  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  being  a  little  high¬ 
handed  with  him.  I  resent  ttiis 
as  much  as  he  does,  and  plenty 

S.  F.  Wants  Flag 
Photo  Memorial 

San  Francisco.  Mar.  19— Th« 
Son  Francisco  Chomicle  has 
advocated  sditoriolly  that  the 
photograph  made  by  Joe 
Rosenthal  of  Associated  Press 
showing  marines  raising  the 
U.  S.  flag  on  Mount  Suribachi 
be  the  subject  of  a  war  mem¬ 
orial  for  Son  Francisco. 


THE  PRESS  ON  IWO 

LISLE  SHOEMAKER  (L).  United  Press  war  correspondent,  and  Paige 
Abbott  (center),  Intemationol  News  Photos  cameraman  share 
the  shelter  of  a  sandbogged  foxhole  with  Cpl.  Ed  Rutherford  of  the 
28th  Marine  Division. 


of  members  of  LAPPA,  includ¬ 
ing  some  who  are  away  in  uni¬ 
form.  know  this  and  have  seen 
repeated  proof  of  it  in  my  opera¬ 
tions  with  your  professional 
brothers  in  the  past.” 

In  answer  to  Lt.  Baus,  Edward 
Parkinson  of  the  LAPPA  wrote. 
“Many  thanks  for  your  letter  in 
defense  of  your  opinion  of  news 
photographers.  I'm  certain  that 
none  of  the  bo.vs  took  it  as  a 
personal  matter  and  that  you 
can  .safely  return. 

“There's  no  doubt  but  what 
photographers  do  get  shoved 
around  all  too  much  and  we  are 
getting  a  little  sensitive  about 
the  matter.  Our  objection  was 
to  the  doormat  phrase  but  never 
to  Herb  Baus.” 

We  may  consider  the  case 
closed  without  trial  and  trust  it 
will  serve  as  a  lesson  to  readers 
and  writers. 

Idea  Tour 

WE  HAVE  just  received  word 

from  Earl  B.  Moore,  former 
staff  photographer  of  the  Dallas 
News  who  was  recentl.v  pro¬ 
moted  to  photo  editor,  that  he 
has  been  given  the  green  light 
to  make  plans  for  a  bigger  and 
better  photo  department  for  his 
paper. 

“Of  course."  writes  Earl,  “the 
actual  work  must  wait  until  con¬ 
ditions  permit  but  the  plans  will 
be  ready  long  in  advance.” 

In  order  to  insure  that  the 
plans  will  include  every  modern 
improvement  in  the  installation 
the  paper  will  send  Earl  on  a 
survey  trip  to  various  newspa¬ 
per  plants  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  proposed  new  plant  will 
include  facilities  for  color  pho¬ 
tography  and  a  modern  studio 
with  all  the  fixings  and  air- 
conditioning,  which  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  that  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Moore's  itinerary  covers  most¬ 
ly  papers  in  the  Midwest  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  broad¬ 
ened  to  include  New  York.  Phil¬ 
adelphia  and  other  points  on  the 
eastern  seaboard. 

Earl  commends  our  recent  col¬ 
umn  which  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  show  more  confidence  in 
their  chief  photographers  and 
help  in  the  planning  for  the 
future  by  sending  their  photo 
chiefs  on  tours  of  inspection  of 
other  newspaper  plants.  We  are 


pleased  to  see  that  the  idea  is 
catching  on. 

Praises  Troutman 

MAJOR  PEYTON  HOGE  of  the 

38th  Infantry  Division  PRO 
office  has  written  Bob  Dorman, 
manager  of  Acme  Newsplctures. 
commenting  thus  on  the  work 
of  Stanley  Troutman  of  Acme  in 
the  Philippines: 

"The  officers  and  men  of  this 
division  have  remarked  on  many 
occasions.  Troutman  wasn’t 
a'raid  of  anything  so  long  as 
there  was  a  picture  to  be  taken.” 

Troutman  was  pinned  down 
five  times  by  Japanese  snipers 
while  taking  pictures  of  the 
American  occupation  of  Manila. 
He  was  reported  to  be  the  first 
cameraman  to  take  pictures  of 
the  street  fighting  and  the  de¬ 
struction  in  that  city.  Major 
Hoge  said  that  after  each  Jap¬ 
anese  sniping  attack,  Troutman 
would  return  to  the  scene  of 
action  and  resume  his  picture- 
taking  after  a  brief  cover  from 
the  enemy  fire.  Incidentally. 
Troutman  earned  a  new  sobri¬ 
quet  for  himself,  because  of  his 
ability  to  detect  hot  food  in  the 
distance:  ‘‘HOT-Chow  Hound.” 

Sundry  Shots 

THOMAS  REILLY,  former  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  Ber¬ 
gen  ( N.  J. )  Evening  Record,  was 
recently  made  a  sergeant  at 
Maj.  Gen.  C.  L.  Chennault’s 
Fourteenth  Air  Force  head¬ 
quarters  in  China.  Sgt.  Reilly 
has  been  covering  the  combat 
and  other  activities  of  this 
famous  outfit  for  the  past  nine 
months  and  he  writes  that  his 
job  is  much  tougher  than  cover¬ 
ing  local  assignments  in  either 
New  York  or  New  Jersey. 

The  Acme  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau  reports  that  Willard  Hatch, 
photographer,  who  replaced  the 
late  Frank  Prist  on  Luzon,  has 
returned  to  the  mainland  and 
has  resigned  to  join  the  San 
Francisco  Call- Bulletin. 

Baldwin  Sullivan,  former  man- 
atger  of  International  News 
Photos’  Los  Angeles  bureau,  is 
in  charge  of  the  newly-organized 
photo  department  at  NBC  Holly¬ 
wood.  Jerry  Ray.  formerly  with 
Acme  in  Washington,  has  been 
pdded  to  the  staff  as  pho‘ogra- 
•'her. 
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'Plug-Ugly  Foe 
Not  Satisfied 
With  NBC  Rule 

The  National  Broadcaitln{ 
Co.’s  policy  against  middle  com¬ 
mercials  in  news  programs  fslb 
.short  of  eradication  of  “pluf- 
uglies."  the  St.  Louis  Post-Oii- 
patch,  which  started  all  tla 
furor,  said  this  week  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  criticizing  NBC  for  faillni 
to  put  its  foot  down. 

The  St.  Louis  paper  quoted 
an  NBC  spokesman  as  saying  the 
new  policy  permits  a  sponsor  to 
mix  headlines  or  bulletins  with 
commercial  plugs  at  the  be^ 
ning  and  end  of  the  newscait 
What  the  Post-Dispatch  seeks  h 
a  news  program,  such  as  the  one 
aired  on  KSD  this  week,  io 
which  the  commercial  u- 
nouncer  talks  at  the  very  beglfi- 
ning  of  the  period  and  at  the 
very  end.  TTiere  is  13  minutes  o( 
uninterrupted  news  in  between 

NBC’s  ban  on  middle  commer 
cials.  said  the  Post-Dispatch  edi 
torial.  serves  only  to  move  th 
news  interruption  a  half-inch  to 
the  left. 

The  Blue  Network  announca 
its  policy  this  week.  Hereefte; 
news  may  not  be  used  u  i 
“springboard”  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  commercial  copy  and  thi 
commercial  message  must  bo 
preceded  by  a  statement  dir 
tinguishing  it  from  the  news.  Ni 
“teaser”  items,  making  tho 
listener  believe  important  news 
is  being  withheld  until  after  tho 
commercial,  may  be  given  sod 
when  commercial  messages  sre 
inserted  in  the  body  of  a  new 
program,  there  must  be  definite 
pause  between  a  news  item  sod 
the  sales  talk. 

■ 

WPEN  Plan  Approved 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  19  — Is- 
dorsement  of  Bulletin-owned  ra¬ 
dio  station  WPEN’s  revised  ooi- 
icy  of  religious  broadcasts  ha 
been  voted  bv  the  Philadelohk 
Federation  of  Churches.  An¬ 
nouncing  it  would  allot  fc# 
Sunday  broadcasts  on  a  ntf 
program  granting  fairly  pw 
portioned  time  allotmenU  te 
various  religious  faiths.  WPfil 
has  cancelled  all  existing  con¬ 
tracts  as  of  April  1. 
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THAT  HEAD-HELD -HIGH’’  SPIRIT 
CHARACTERISTIC  OF  TOPEKA 


Chicago  Tribune 
Pacific  Edition 
Is  Increased 


Markets  are,  after  all,  PEOPLE.  What  they  do,  how  much  they  earn,  how  sure  they 
are  of  the  future,  civic  pride,  resources,  close  to  home,  that  will  not  fade  out  of  the 
picture  for  one  reason  or  another. 

Very  truly,  we  think,  this  area  "holds  its  head  hi^."  And  for  reasons  which  are  of 
special  interest  to  national  advertisers  and  their  wise  agencies.  Here  are  some 
quite  logical  reasons  WHY — 

-^'OU  CANNOT  SEPARATE  TO- 
PEKA  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 

For  Topeka  is  a  forceful  echo  of  the 
state-wide  prosperity  of  the  com- 

weave  the  two  together.  Add  to 

For  Topeka  is  tops  in  Kansas. 

TOPEKA  has  21  drive-in  counties 

million  dollars  of  farm  products. 

TOPEKA  has  appropriated  $250,00U 
for  industrial  research — to  insure 


Chicago,  Mar.  19  —  Higher 
press  runs  for  the  Hawaii  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Overseas 
Tribune,  printed  for  American 
troops  in  the  Pacific,  were  or¬ 
dered  last  week,  it  was  r^orted 
by  Jan  Jubulka.  Tribune  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Hawaii. 

The  Overseas  Tribune,  in  its 
second  year,  reaches  military 
readers  weekly  by  fast  transport 
plane  on  what  may  be  the  long¬ 
est  circulation  routes  in  the 
world — ^from  Hawaii  deep  into 
the  South  Pacific,  to  New  Cale¬ 
donia.  to  Espiritu  Santo  in  the 
Kew  Hebrides,  and  Guadalcanal. 

Immediately  after  coming  off 
the  presses  in  the  plant  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  editions  of 
the  paper  are  sent  to  the  air 
tran^ort  command  warehouse. 
There,  under  a  high  priority 
established  by  the  Army  com¬ 
mand.  the  papers  are  taken 
aboard  transpoii  planes.  Within 
a  matter  of  hours,  the  papers 
are  delivered  to  post  exchanges. 

Last  week  the  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  an  editorial  charging  the 
Roosevelt  administration  "is 
meddling  with  the  contents  of 
service  publications  and  doctor¬ 
ing  editorial  opinion  to  suit  its 
own  purposes,  with  the  conniv¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  War.” 

In  support  of  its  contention 
that  overseas  editions  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  maintenance  of 
morale,  the  Tribune  cited  an 
editorial  in  the  Convalescent 
Courier,  a  mimeographed  news¬ 
paper  for  Army  patients  at  the 
Slst  general  hospital  located  at 
Leyte  in  the  Philippines.  The 
Courier  editorial  observed :  “One 
of  the  biggest  beefs,  particularly 
amongst  those  who  have  been 
overseas  a  long  time,  is  the  lack 
of  uncolored  news.  They  feel 
the  Army  publications  aren’t 
enough.” 


TOPEKA’S  effective  buying  p)ower 
and  income  has  jumped  $51,515,000 
in  a  single  year.  That  means  53%. 

TOPEKA’S  civic  group,  in  harness 
with  the  Kansas  Development 
Commission,  has  "sold”  big  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  desirability  of  this 
area.  Many  NEW  plants. 

TOPEKA  retail  sales,  for  the  21 
counties,  passes,  now,  a  high  figure 
of  $191,664,000. 


N.  Y.  Sun  Bond  Job 
Becomes  Idea  Book 

The  impressive  26-page  book¬ 
let  recently  put  toge&er  by  the 
Hew  York  Sun  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  demonstrate  how  it 
put  over  its  successful  “Rally 
Round  the  Gun”  promotion  f6r 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  went  out 
yesterday  to  leading  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  as  a 
Miestion  for  a  7th  War  Loan 


To  repeat — there  is  but  one  effective  method  whereby  the  ENTIRE  area 
can  be  covered  ...  a  combined  coverage  of  127% — these  home-grown, 
roots-in-the-soil  newspapers.  They  seem  to  reflect  that  "Head-Held-Hi^” 
spirit. 


The  mailing  was  added  at  the 
Mnest  of  Henry  Morgen thau, 
pwretary  of  the  Treasury, 
through  Tom  H.  Lane,  director 
^  advertising,  press  and  radio. 

"tr  Finance  Division.  It  sup- 
Fjemented  copies  already  sent 
tot  select  list  of  advertising  ex- 
•eutives  and  agencies. 

"  Captioned  "70  Tons  df  Fight- 
tog  Steel”  the  12  by  16-inch 
hooklet  reproduced  half-tones  of 
toe  progress  of  a  70-ton  Navy 
gun  to  the  vacant  lot  where  it 
formed  the  nucleus  for  a  series 
®f  programs  by  New  York’s 
outstanding  show  people.  The 
promotion  sold  $13,000,000  worth 
of  B(mds. 
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The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(Evening) 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital 

(AAorning  and  Sunday) 


in  the  Capital  of  Kansas,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc 


Repre<enfed  By  TTie  Capper  Publications.  Inc. 
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RADIO 


“Tele”  Studios  Search 
For  Program  Formula 


By  Jerry  Walker 

DESIGNING  programs  for  tele¬ 
vision  audiences  has  become 
the  chief  business  of  the  day  in 
the  offices  of  radio  executives 
who  hold  to  the  belief  that 
“tele"  is  good  enough  commer¬ 
cially  to  go  ahead  right  now — 
or  at  least  as  soon  as  the  fac¬ 
tories  can  turn  out  the  sets  the 
public  is  anxious  to  buy. 

Almost  all  recent  trade  sur¬ 
veys  put  television  at  or  near 
the  top  of  lists  of  most-wanted 
post-war  items,  and  in  a  study 
made  by  Sylvania  Electric  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  more  people  said  they 
would  pay  an  additional  $75  for 
television  than  will  spend  $10 
extra  for  frequency  modulation 
(FM)  sets.  Almost  all  said 
they  would  invest  $5  more  for 
FM. 

Field  Store  in  Picture 

The  interest  that  department 
stores  are  showing  in  television's 
merchandising  possibilities  has 
convinced  the  station  operators 
and  their  talent  scouts  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  advertising 
money  to  pay  the  bill.  Marshall 
Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  re¬ 
newed  its  television  support  this 
week  with  sponsorship  of  a  13- 
weeks  show  over  WBKB.  Pro¬ 
grams.  starting  with  one  called 
“Signs  of  Spring”  and  later  pre¬ 
senting  celebrities  and  events  in 
the  store,  as  well  as  fashions, 
will  be  televised  for  15  minutes 
every  other  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon.  aimed  at  catching  the 
women's  club  audiences.  A  re¬ 
ceiving  set  in  the  store  will  give 
patrons  a  good  idea  of  what  to 
expect  from  television  in  the 
home.  There  are  now  about  400 
sets  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that 
Field's  presented  the  first  com¬ 
mercially-sponsored  video  show 
in  the  Midwest  last  May,  Law¬ 
rence  B.  Sizer,  sales  promotion 
manager,  said;  “Even  though 
television  is  still  in  its  experi¬ 
mental  stages  we  are  seizing 
every  opportunity  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  its  technique  and 
possibilities  as  a  medium  of  sup¬ 
plying  information  and  enter¬ 
tainment.”  „  ( 

The  pattern  of  Field's  new 
show  fits  with  some  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  factors  being  considered 
by  Ira  Hirschmann,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Bloomingdale's  store 
in  New  York  who  now  directs 
the  radio  activities  of  Federated 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  includ¬ 
ing  Bloomingdale's,  Abraham  & 
Straus  in  Brooklyn,  William 
Filene's  Sons  Co.  in  Boston,  F. 
and  R.  Lazarus  and  Co.  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  and  John  Shillito 
in  Cincinnati. 

“You  cannot  adapt  the  store 
and  movie  fashion-show  tech¬ 
nique  to  television,"  Mr.  Hirsch¬ 
mann  insists.  “People  will  have 
to  be  shown  scenes  in  life,  and 
be  natural.”  He  believes,  inci¬ 
dentally.  that  children's  pro¬ 


grams  offer  “enormous  possibili¬ 
ties”  in  television,  showing 
youngsters  at  play  with  certain 
toys  and  wearing  clothes  that 
can  be  identified  later  in  the 
commercial  plug. 

Treatment  of  Commercials 

The  commercial,  naturally,  is 
undergoing  considerable  experi¬ 
mentation  in  the  television  stu¬ 
dios.  There  is  the  woman-in-the- 
bath-tub  theme  for  soap  and 
there's  a  weather  cartoon  feature 
for  neckties.  Some  commercials 
are  “canned”  films,  others  are 
live  shows.  In  one  of  the  latter, 
for  example,  the  audience  not 
only  hears  the  fizz  of  a  tablet 
dropped  into  a  glass  of  water, 
but  sees  it. 

One  reason  why  so  much  at¬ 
tention  is  being  given  to  pro¬ 
gramming  these  days  was  ap¬ 
parent  the  other  day  when  the 
press  had  a  preview  of  the  new 
RCA  receiver  which  has  a  view¬ 
ing  screen  five  times  larger  than 
those  on  pre-war  sets.  It  meas¬ 
ures  211/3  by  16  inches,  and 
permits  the  viewer  to  lounge 
back  in  an  easy  chair  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  living  room  if  he 
wants. 

In  their  presentation,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  RCA 
engineers  ran  off  a  half-hour 
program  of  newsreels  recently 
flown  in  from  the  war  fronts, 
some  live  talent  shows  by  Bill 
Robinson,  the  tap  dancer,  and 
Russell  Patterson,  the  illustrator, 
with  his  models  in  person;  then 
topped  it  off  with  a  playlet  tele¬ 
vised  from  the  studio  so  cleverly 
that  many  in  the  audience  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  movie  film,  un¬ 
til  shown  otherwise. 

Console  models  of  the  new,  re¬ 
ceivers,  with  FM  and  standard 
broadcast  receiving  facilities, 
will  be  on  the  market  for  $395 
after  the  war.  One  table  model 
is  priced  at  $150. 

Sets  for  Service  Men 

NBC's  current  telecasts  reach 
up  into  the  fields  of  opera,  and 
experiments,  in  conjunction  with 
the  General  Electric  Company's 
station  WRGB  in  Schenectady, 
are  gathering  interesting  data 
on  the  public's  reception  of  bal¬ 
lets.  fashion  shows  and  drama. 
NBC  also  has  taken  a  big  stride 
in  acquainting  service  men  and 
women  with  television  by  plant¬ 
ing  sets  in  nine  hospitals. 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  new 
form  of  entertainment.  Actors 
Equity  Association  this  week  set 
up  standards  of  pay  and  working 
conditions  for  television  actors. 
Eddie  Cantor,  the  other  day, 
said  he  was  going  to  throw  away 
scripts  and  put  on  his  radio  show 
as  if  it  were  being  televised. 

When  the  Blue  Network  tried 
out  a  new  approach  to  television 
with  the  Allan  B.  DuMont  Lab¬ 
oratories,  owners  of  WABD,  a 


Plane-to-People 

Washington,  Mar.  21 — Com¬ 
bat  radio  reporters  are  the  lat¬ 
est  additions  to  the  War  De¬ 
partment's  corps  of  news  dis¬ 
pensers.  Described  os  a  plane- 
to-people  program,  the  system 
will  use  wire  recording  ap¬ 
paratus  iiulalled  in  fighting 
planes  in  every  theater  where 
the  air  force  is  operating. 
Adaptation  of  the  walkie-talkie 
technique  will  bring  to  listen¬ 
ers  the  sound  of  battle  as  well 
os  the  description.  Combined 
with  the  wire  recordings  will 
be  short-wave  summaries  by 
air  commanders  in  the  theaters 


minstrel  show  or  play,  winds  up 
with  a  video  “exclusive”  in 
form  of  an  interview  with  noted 
persons  or  maybe  a  househtdd 
demonstration.  In  three  nighti 
this  station  has  a  departi^t 
store,  an  apparel  manufacturer 
a  radio  network,  a  carpet  firm 
and  a  soapmaker  among  the  pro¬ 
gram  sponsors. 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Hirsch¬ 
mann,  he  offers  “solace"  for  tlw 
older  media  of  advertising;  “Qik 
good  thing  is  never  actually  die 
placed  or  wiped  out  by  another 
good  one  more  spectacular  is 
nature.” 
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A  typical  evening  of  televi-  BULLETIN  WHICH  ILLUSTEAW 
Sion,  as  now  presented  by  the  |jrtp»e  cpcriAl  klY  FEATUIB 
DuMont  station  in  New  York, 
opens  with  Macy’s  “teleshopping 
program,”  produced  by  RKO 1^  ||1H 
Television;  runs  a  motion  pic- 
ture  film,  then  picks  up  a  studio 
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Kudner's  Cowl 
Sees  Fertile 
Farm  Market 

In  addition  to  having  more 
than  the  average  amount  of 
money  to  spend  for  advertised 
products  farmers  as  a  market 
after  the  war  •‘will  get  a  chance 
to  breathe  and  think  and  buy 
while  others  are  going  through 
mechanical  and  labor  difficul¬ 
ties.”  Dr.  Franklin  R.  Cawl  told 
the  Farm  Marketing  Group  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  recently. 

Dr.  Cawl.  who  is  director  of 
research  for  Arthur  Kudner, 
Inc.,  explained  that  not  only  is 
the  average  farm  income  about 
$2,800  a  year,  only  $50  less  than 
the  national  average,  but  also 
the  farmer  spends  less  for  rent, 
carfare,  food  purchased  at  work, 
entertainment,  etc.,  leaving  him 
a  larger  than  average  share  of 
his  money  for  manufactured 
proaucts.  Also,  he  has  been 
guaranteed  90 '’o  of  parity  for 
two  years  after  the  war  and  has 
the  added  benefit  of  subsidies. 
aU  of  which  will  help  make  him 
collectively  a  fertile  market. 

Farms  Are  Changing 
Modern  methods  of  farming, 
the  fact  that  many  young  far¬ 
mers  now  in  war  work  are  be¬ 
ing  trained  in  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chines,  more  processing  of  crops 
and  an  increasing  use  of  farm 
products  by  industry,  the  speaker 
cited  as  further  reasons  for  a 


better  farm  market  after  the 
war. 

To  point  up  the  fact  that  this 
market  of  30  millions  living  on 
farms  and  22  additional  millions 
living  in  small  communities 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  far¬ 
mer  for  their  living  is  a  buying 
market.  Dr.  Cawl  discussed  as 
an  example  the  extensive  farm 
use  of  rubber 

‘‘From  a  study  made  about  a 
year  ago,”  he  said,  “It  was  found 
that  there  are  more  than  300 
places  where  rubber  is  used  on 
the  farm  and  many  others  where 
it  might  be  used  if  a  little  imagi¬ 
nation  and  promotional  activity 
were  involved.  For  instance, 
the  farm  is  more  of  a  multiple 
market  for  tires,  batteries,  belts, 
etc.,  than  any  urban  market.” 

Listing  specific  figures  and  in¬ 
dicating  how  they  can  be  in¬ 
creased,  Dr.  Cawl  stated,  “Each 
year  15  million  feet  of  rubber 
hose  is  sold  for  farm  families, 
but  this  could  be  increased  very 
materially  when  we  know  that 
the  15  million  feet  was  bought 
by  only  5%  of  the  farm  homes 
and  that  only  25%  of  the  farm 
homes  in  the  U.  S.  have  rubber 
hose. 

Dr.  Cawl  gave  the  AMA  group 
numerous  other  examples  of 
farm  uses  explaining  that  no 
one  competitor  dominates  the 
rubber  field  in  the  farm  market, 
declared.  “Other  commodities 
follow  this  pattern  pretty  close¬ 
ly.  so  it  means  that  the  door  is 
wide  open  and  this  market  with 
money  in  its  pockets  is  really 
beckoning  the  manufacturer  to 
come  his  way.” 


COMPREHENSIVE 

coverage  of  all  important  scientific  news 

Wrif+en  by  the  largest  editorial  staff  in  the 
world  covering  science  exclusively,  Science 
Service  stories  of  outstanding  research  have 
made  head-lines. 

Accurate  and  interesting  to  your  readers,  our 
vital  news  coverage  will  give  you  latest  devel¬ 
opments  of  the  machines  of  war  and  key  infor¬ 
mation  on  post-war  planning. 

News  Report — four  to  six  stories  daily.  Copy 
on  golden  paper  (our  "Wire-By-Mail”  cover¬ 
age)  bears  definite  future  release  dates.  Stories 
on  white  paper  for  use  as  received. 

Science  Page — always  carries  a  stunningly  illus¬ 
trated,  by-lined  lead  story,  several  of  shorter 
lengths,  a  make-it-yourself  article  for  juniors 
and  the  illustrated  column  "New  Machines  and 
Gadgets."  Released  with  prints  of  half-tones, 
mats  of  illustrations  or  completely  matted. 

May  ‘!cc  scud  releases  and  f'ruojsf  Wire  collect  to: 


SCIENCE 

1719  N  Street.  N.W. 


SERVICE 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 


ADA  to  Extend 
Dairy  Ad  Program 

Chicago,  Mar.  19 — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Association  adopted  a 
proposal  for  extension  of  its 
nation-wide  program  of  adver¬ 
tising,  merchandising  and  re¬ 


search  at  the  association's  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  recently. 

Extension  of  the  farmer-fi¬ 
nanced  advertising  program  is 
imminent,  because  ADA  not 
only  is  giving  new  support  in  its 
member  states,  but  also  is 
spreading  into  additional  states 
this  year. 


*The  World’s  Best  Buy 

OF  THE  WORLD’S  BEST  INVESTMENTS- 

WAR  BONDS 


The  National  Advertiser's  Best  Buy 
OF  ADVERTISING  MEDIA- 

LOCALNEWS 

DAILIES 


The  Localnews  Daily  “Hits  home.”  Everybody 
reads  “Local  News.”  That’s  always  been  true. 
It  will  always  he.  It  is  fundamental. 

It  is  local  names  of  course  that  make  local 
news.  That  is  why  Localnews  Dailies  feature 
local  names  on  almost  every  pajie  and  every 
column. 

The  result  is  a  thoroui^h  and  continual  reader 
interest  unmatched  by  any  other  medium. 

’-Suggested  by  Lynnewood  Celdon,  Newspaper  Section,  War 
Finance  Division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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SYNDICATES 


NEA  Acquires 
Color  Plant 
In  Buffalo 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


NEA  Service.  Inc..  Has  pur¬ 
chased  a  controlling  interest  in 
a  color  plant,  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.  i 


Color  Press. 
Owned  previ¬ 
ously  by  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  the 
press  prints 
newspaper  com¬ 
ic  supplements, 
comic  books 
and  other  color 
work. 

Plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  plant 
and  install  new 
equipment  have 
been  made  by 


Herman 


NEA. 

Leon  Herman,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  plant  for  the  last 
five  years  and  former  business 
manager  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Scimitar,  will  continue  to 
operate  it  for  the  syndicate. 


Now  My  Problem  Is — 

JOHN  J.  ANTHONY,  first  of  the 
solve  -  your  -  marital  -  relations  - 
for-you  columnists  of  the  air, 
has  added  the  printed  word  to 
his  accomplishments  and  will 
write  a  column  for  Press  Alli¬ 
ance.  Titled  “Wholly  Matri¬ 
mony,”  the  feature  will  deal  with 
the  problems  of  those  actually 
married  or  planning  to  marry 
and  will  be  based  in  part  on 
answers  to  his  mail.  The  col¬ 
umn  will  run  300  to  400  words, 
six  times  a  week,  and  will  start 
about  the  end  of  May.  He  will 
continue  his  show  on  Mutual. 


Special  Service 

WANDERING  around  the  syndi- 

Mte  beat,  we  discovered  some¬ 
thing  we  hadn’t  known,.but  had 
been  wondering  about,  that  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
.sells  New  York  Times  stories  as 
well  as  its  own  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  dispatches 
from  57  full-time  Tribune  and 
Times  foreign  correspondents. 

The  contract,  which  has  been 
in  force  since  May  18,  1918, 
provides  for  a  Times  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago,  from  which  the  re¬ 
leases  go  by  wire  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  a  Tribune  represen¬ 
tative  (with  assistants)  in  the 
Times  Building.  The  latter  job 
is  at  present  being  handled  by 
Ray  Mason,  manager  of  CTPS, 
cooperating  with  Fred  E.  Mein- 
holz.  director  of  communications 
for  the  Times. 

Of  the  approximately  31  clients 
of  the  service  eight  were  added 
during  the  past  year.  The  com¬ 
bined  service  reaches  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  8,000,000  daily 
and  almost  15,000,000  Sundays. 
They  all  get  a  specialized  serv¬ 
ice.  crrPS  boasts.  While  CTPS 
won’t  normally  send  coverage  of 
U.  S.  stories,  since  they  all  take 
at  least  one  of  the  three  major 
wire  services,  they  get  special 
stories  on  request. 

Because  of  the  present  strain 


on  communications  and  man¬ 
power,  and  restrictions  on  news¬ 
print,  “We  won’t  send  news  of 
low  priority.  We  prefer  to 
leave  the  wires  idle,”  says 
Ma.son. 

New  Comics 

FURTHER  expanding  its  strip 

and  Sunday  page  offerings, 
the  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  has 
announced  a  new  daily  con¬ 
tinuity.  “Ayer  Lane.”  Strictly 
a  family  proposition,  the  feature 
is  drawn  by  Dale  Ulrey  and 
written  by  her  husband.  Herb. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
Held,  they  originated  "Apple 
Mary”  (now  the  “Mary  Worth’s 
Family  ”  of  Publishers  Syndi¬ 
cate  (  and  more  recently  pro¬ 
duced  “Hugh  Striver.”  circulat¬ 
ed  by  the  Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate.  CSS  plans  as  soon 
as  there  is  sufficient  demand  to 
add  a  Sunday  page. 

Beginning  April  22.  CSS  will 
also  release  a  Sunda.v  "Claire 
Voyant”  page  by  Jack  Sparling 
who  has  been  doing  the  daily 
strip  for  PM  for  two  years.  The 
Sunday  comic  will  be  available 
in  half-page  and  tabloid  size, 
(iss  took  over  syndication  of 
the  strip  last  October. 

To  weekly  newspapers  the 
Ray  Doherty  Syndicate,  which 
has  discontinued  all  daily  fea¬ 
tures  until  after  the  war,  is 
presently  offering  a  four  or  five- 
column  comic  strip.  "Sissy.” 

Cartoon  Chat 

BRIGHT  spots  for  sports  pages 

are  being  supplied  by  NEA’s 
new  sports  writer  and  cartoonist 
who  joined  the  syndicate  in 
February  and  is  currently  tour¬ 
ing  major  league  training  camps, 
illustrating  his  articles  with 
sketches  from  life.  He  is  also 
doing  a  bright  outdoorish  gag 
panel,  “Drawing  Cards.” 

Now  33,  A1  Vermeer  began  his 
newspaper  work  at  the  age  of  15 
in  Oakland.  Cal.  Three  years 
later  he  was  writing  sports  and 
drawing,  but  took  a  year  out 
to  act  as  business  manager  for 
the  Oakland  Club  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  League. 

Denys  Wortman.  who  draws 
the  “Everyday  Movies”  panel  for 
UFS,  has  just  been  elected  an 
associate  member  in  the  field  of 
Graphic  Arts  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  Proofs  of 
all  his  cartoons  are  being  filed 
by  the  New  York  Public  Library 
and  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art.  ...  A  new  book  of  Jim 
Williams’  "Out  Our  Way”  car¬ 
toons  for  NEA  was  published 
recently  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  “Why  Mothers  Get  Gray." 
Books  of  the  cowboy  panels  and 
“Bull  of  the  Woods”  preceded 
this  volume,  and  a  collection  of 
“Born  30  Years  Too  Soon”  draw¬ 
ings  is  next  on  the  schedule. 
.  .  .  Ellison  Hoover,  who  has 
been  doing  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  strip.  “Mr.  and 
Mrs.”  with  drama  editor  Arthur 
Folwell  daily  since  1931.  had  a 
one-man  showing  of  lithographs 
at  the  Grand  Central  Galleries, 
New  York,  recently.  .  .  .  Sam 
Leff’s  “Joe  Jinks”  prizefight 
strip  for  UF^S,  we  hear,  has  been 
an  outlet  for  some  of  that 
gambling  impulse  which  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  horse-racing,  etc., 
did  not  kill  dead. 

Promotion  for  the  new  New 


CONFUCIUS  SAY— 

Furthering  his  campaign  ior  brev¬ 
ity,  Douglas  D.  Martin,  manoging 
editor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
has  had  a  "mural"  done  on  the 
city  room  woll  as  a  reminder  to 
the  staff.  The  "Old  Chinese  Re¬ 
porter" — done  in  brilliant  red, 
green  and  black — wos  the  work 
of  Head  Artist  Floyd  Nixon,  shown 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
his  masterpiece.  The  wise  Chin¬ 
ese  says:  "Use  small  word — tell 
big  story." 


York  Post  "Bruce  Gentry”  strip 
by  Ray  Bailey  makes  interest¬ 
ing  use  of  actual  panels  lifted 
from  the  strip  showing  the  char¬ 
acters  in  action.  .  .  .  Jack  Lam¬ 
bert,  CSS,  gave  a  talk  and 
demonstration  of  political  car¬ 
tooning  before  the  Publicity 
Club  of  Chicago  recently.  He 
models  in  clay  first,  then  photo¬ 
graphs  his  cartoons.  .  .  .  Worried 
about  Capt.  Easy’s  reconnais¬ 
sance  flight  to  Japan,  a  colonel 
in  the  War  Department  recently 
called  NEA  in  Cleveland,  re¬ 
marked  Les  Turner’s  stuff  was 
so  accurate  that  “Wash  Tubbs” 
was  “must”  reading  for  him. 

Notes  and  Personals 

A  NEW  syndicate.  Soccer  Asso¬ 
ciates,  10  Overlook  Terrace, 
New  York  33,  supplies  special 
articles  for  news  services  and 
publications  on  the  game  as  well 
as  for  films.  It  also  sjmdicates 
a  semi-weekly  column  on  the 
sport.  Milt  Miller  is  director, 
assisted  by  Jeff  Miller  and  Si 
Solow.  .  .  .  AP  Newsfeatures 
Sports  Editor  Chip  Royal  and 
Frank  Eck,  sports  writer,  are 
making  a  swing  of  the  major 
league  baseball  training  camps 
to  report  the  season’s  outlook  on 
teams  and  personalities.  .  .  .  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  De  Weerdt,  formerly 
with  National  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  has  joined  the  middle  west¬ 
ern  office  of  De  Lisser,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 

From  NNS  we  hear  also  that 
the  popular  illustrated  feature 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Wiggam’s  "Let’s  Ex¬ 
plore  Your  Mind,”  has  been 
launched  as  a  Sunday  four-color 
tabloid,  one-half  or  one-third 
page  feature.  ...  By  permission 
of  the  censor  NNS  is  also  resum¬ 
ing  this  month  the  “Weather  a 
Week  Ahead”  feature  by  Prof. 
Selby  Maxwell,  which  had  to 
be  dropped  after  Pearl  Harbor 
on  the  censor’s  orders.  ...  “A 
light  Case  of  Theft,”  mystery 
thriller  by  Rufus  Heed,  is  the 
latest  AP  Newsfeatures  daily 
serial — for  release  April  6. 
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Russians  Blast  ! 
U.  S.  Press  After 
Envoys  Depart 

Departure  of  the  ASNE  Fre^ 
dom  of  Information  Committe 
from  Russia  this  week  with  tin 
declaration  that  the  groundwork 
for  future  discussions  has  bw- 
established  was  followed  by  a 
article  in  War  and  the  Workinf 
Class  exhorting  American  ne»> 
papers  to  give  true  and  com 
plete  information”  about  Russia 

Using  a  recent  article  by  Proi 
Warren  B.  Walsh  of  Syracuv 
Universit.v  as  the  basis  for  thi 
criticism,  the  Russian  magaiiw 
accused  part  of  the  U.  S.  presi 
of  ’falsifying”  reports  abou! 
Soviet  life.  Walsh  was  quotej 
as  saying  only  one  in  10  Atncr 
cans  is  even  reasonably  well  in¬ 
formed  about  Russia. 

In  his  analysis  of  polls  con 
ducted  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Opinion  Research  at  Princeton 
Professor  Walsh  had  written 
"The  way  to  prepare  the  Amen 
can  people  for  friendly  and  ef¬ 
fective  cooperation  with  tla 
Russians  is  to  supply  them  witi 
an  adequate,  accurate  know- 
edge  of  the  Soviet  Union.” 

With  India  as  their  next  stop 
the  ASNE  missionaries  summe: 
up  results  of  their  talks  in  Mos 
cow,  saying:  “Now  that  bothiu 
tions  (the  U.  S.  and  Russij 
have  of  necessity  entered  tht 
international  field  as  allies  ioi 
great  war  and  in  a  greater  pk 
for  international  security,  the 
committee  agrees  with  the  re¬ 
sponsible  Soviet  official  who  siiii 
there  should  not  be  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  finding  a  commot 
ground  on  which  to  solve  the 
common  post-war  problem  oi 
free  exchange  of  information." 

Results  of  a  poll  by  the  Na 
tional  Opinion  Research  C^ter 
at  the  University  of  Denver  it- 
dicated  this  week  that  sewn 
out  of  10  Americans  condemr 
censorship  of  news  dispatche 
and  want  freedom  for  foreii: 
correspondents  in  the  post-w« 
period.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
those  interviewed  said  reporters 
should  be  free  to  report  ‘'ever;- 
thing  they  see  going  on  in  for 
eign  countries.”  One-fourth  of 
those  polled  believed  govert- 
ments  should  have  the  right  d 
censorship. 
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y4n  Ode  to  ^prin^ - 

Summer's  Almost  Here — Phooey! 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

another  newsy  show  or  two, 
perhaps,  maybe  a  few  April 
breezes  to  whip  pretty  girls’ 
skirts  above  their  pretty  knees 
for  the  benefit  of  an  alert  cam¬ 
eraman.  and  then  .  .  .  day  after 
day  after  day  of  sunny  weather. 

Phooey.  Because  the  hell  of 
it  is.  day  after  day  after  day 
the  readers  are  going  to  want 
to  read  about  it. 

That's  why,  throughout  our 
fair  (and  warmer)  land  this 
week  the  appearance  of  the 
numerals  “20”  on  the  March 
calendar  should  have  been  no 
cause  for  rejoicing,  you  and 
you  and  you  who  make  the  as¬ 
signments  in  the  city  rooms. 
because  YOU’RE  GONNA 
HAVE  TO  THINK  UP  THE 
STORIES  AND  PICTURES. 

Spring?  Hah.  That  means 
nasty  old  summer  is  pretty  near 
here.  And  you’re  gonna  be 
sorry,  brother.  If  you  didn’t 
catch  the  significance  of  that 
picture  the  New  York  Daily 
Mirror  ran  this  week  showing 
an  attractive  gal  dangling  her 
attractive  tootsies  in  a  Central 
Park  pool,  you’re  the  short¬ 
sighted  kind  of  guy  who  doesn’t 
swear  and  throw  rocks  at  the 
First  Robin.  And  who  never,  in 
desperation,  sent  the  photog 
tearing  out  into  the  heat  to  get 
a  picture  of  a  shapely  miss  in 
a  white  bathing  suit  seated  on 
a  cake  of  ice  eating  ice  cream. 

Yeah,  it’s  Spring.  And  just 
wait  until  you’ve  tried  to  think 
up  a  gag  shot  for  the  fifteenth, 
or  umpteenth  or  umpty-umpth 
“hottest  day  this  date  since 
1936”  story.  You’ll  be  sorry. 

Because  the  weather’s  news, 
brother.  Even  plain  ordinary 
“Continued  fair  with  light 
southerly  winds”  weather  is 
news,  and  it’s  got  to  have  some¬ 
thing  done  about  it,  Mark 
Twain  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing. 

It  gets  to  be  an  awful  strain. 
Sometimes  good  reliable  news¬ 
paper  men  with  wives  and  kids 
at  home  blow  their  tops.  Like 
in  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Daily 
News  last  summer: 

ABILENE  COOLER 
THAN  YEAR  AGO 
“The  highest  temperature  in 
Abilene  yesterday  was  five  de¬ 
grees  less  than  the  same  date  a 
year  ago.  It  was  104.” 

Yep,  summer  will  get  you  if 
you  don’t  watch  out.  Somebody 
cracked  under  the  strain  down 
in  Hopkinsville.  Ky.^  wlaere  the 
June  16  Kentucky  New  Era  ran 
in  a  boxed  ear  on  page  one: 
THE  WEATHER 
Continued  War  and  Humid. 
And  in  I%iladelphia.  where 
the  Record  announced  in  its 
21  weather  forecast: 

Fair  and  warmer  today.  Con¬ 
siderable  cloudiness  and  a  little 
farmer  tomorrow.” 

,  And  it’s  nothing  you  get  over 
in  a  hurry,  either,  because -five 
days  before  that  the  Record,  in 


the  midst  of  the  most  torrid  of 
all  Philadelphia  heat  waves,  ran 
a  five-column  story  and  picture 
layout  on  a  new  heating  device 
for  raising  the  temperature  of 
a  big  house  from  zero  to  warm 
in  15  minutes. 

Across  the  picture  spread  a 
berserk  caption  writer  wrote. 
“This  Will  Make  Things  Hot  For 
You.” 

It’s  worse  if  you  fight  it,  too. 
Take  in  New  York  City,  where 
week  after  week  last  summer 
a  brassy  sun  bubbled  the  mer¬ 
cury  in  the  thermometers,  and 
day  after  day  a  heat-happy 
weather  man  reported  "Cooler 
weather  in  sight  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  yes 
.  .  .  no  .  .  .,  changing  his  mind 
as  often  as  three  times  a  day. 
Like  this: 

"The  Weather  Bureau  changed 
signals  no  fewer  than  three 
times  today  and  the  net  result 
was  good  news  for  baked  New 
Yorkers  —  some  slight  though 
temporary  relief  within  the  next 
24  hours.”  To  be  followed  by: 

MERCURY 
HITS  NEW  HIGH 

Small  wonder  that  some  of 
the  boys  got  confused.  The 
New  York  Times,  for  example, 
announced  on  page  one: 
MERCURY  ASCENDS  TO 

93’  MARK;  SOME  RELIEF 
IS  PROMISED  TODAY 

But  the  jump  head  on  page  37 
.said : 

MERCURY  AT  93; 

NO  RELIEF  TODAY 

You  could  tell  someone  in  the 
city  room  of  the  World-Telegram 
was  biting  his  nails  when  he 
ran  a  picture  of  four  pretty 
girls  in  four  bathing  suits  on 
four  blocks  of  ice  eating  four 
ice  cream  cones.  Obviously  a 
measure  of  desperation,  like 
shooting  both  barrels  of  a  shot¬ 
gun  at  once. 

And- you  could  sense  the  ten¬ 
sion  in  this: 

“The  Turkish  bath  atmosphere 
in  which  the  citizenry  of  New 
York  City  currently  is  being 
parboiled  is  a  weather  phe¬ 
nomenon  known  to  the  meteor¬ 
ologists  as  the  Stagnation  of  the 
South  Atlantic  High  Pressure 
Area.” 

Then  came  the  blow-up.  The 
Times,  which  prides  itself  for 
never  getting  steamed  up  over 
anything,  even  an  election  cov¬ 
erage.  spread  pictures  across 
five  columns  showing  wilted 
corn  at  Hicksville,  desiccated 
cabbage  at  Brookville,  burned- 
up  potato  plants  at  Bethpage 
beside  a  story  complaining 
“SEVENTH  CONSECUTIVE 
DAY  IN  90s  DUE  TODAY.” 

■The  World-Telegram  lost  all 
restraint,  and  cut  loose  with  a 
story  that  “New  York’s  Summer 
heat  is  as  bad  as  the  most 
miasmic  of  New  Guinea’s  steam¬ 
ing  jungles  and  worse  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  South  Pacific 
or  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.” 

Fortunately  the  weather  man 


came  through  with  a  cool  spell, 
or  New  York  would  undoubtedly 
have  had  the  worst  weather 
-story  debacle  since  the  Blizzard 
of  '88.  One  shudders  to  think 
what  might  have  happened. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  Tele¬ 
gram  ran  a  weather  story  head 
like  this; 

Speaking  of  Weather — 
avaA  siHi  HVLn 
NI  a3N3ddVH  SVH 

I.VHAV  do  vaai  nv 

nOA  SAID  AVIV  SIHJ. 

The  Logan  (Utah)  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Deseret  News  wired 
his  editor,  “Do  you  want  a  spot 
of  weather?” 

Replied  the  editor.  "Brother, 
we  have  a  spot  of  weather. 
What  we  need  is  a  ‘spot  of 
eradicator.” 

But  the  correspondent  had 
the  proper  answer.  "George  D. 
Clyde’s  official  comment  on 
water  storage  prospects  in  Utah 
is.  simply.  ’Etaoin  Shrudlu 
&’.'$*( !)’!..’  ” 

Scattered  Showers 

In  Cleveland,  Don  Ferris  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  started  out 
Aug.  17  in  a  “Press  mobile 
weather  bureau.”  consisting  of 
an  aluminum  pot.  in  search  of 
the  “scattered  thunder  showers" 
predicted  daily  by  the  local 
weather  bureau  but  which  never 
seemed  to  materialize. 

"At  first  glance."  he  reported, 
"all  portents  of  a  heavy  rain¬ 
storm  appeared  present — some 
people  hanging  out  clothes, 
others  washing  windows,  sprink¬ 
ling  lawns.” 

So  scattered  were  the  show¬ 
ers.  he  reported,  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  slip  by  them  in  the 
underbrush.  An  informant  told 
him  that  25  drops  fell  in  Rocky 
River  during  the  night,  he 
learned  that  at  E.  100  Street  “it 
^whatever  ‘it’  is)"  rained  on 
the  roof  of  a  house  but  nearby 
houses  remained  dry.  and  that 
on  the  West  Shore  it  rained  on 
a  windshield  but  not  on  the  en¬ 
gine  hood. 

That’s  the  way  it  gets  you  af¬ 
ter  awhile. 

In  the  interests  of  thorough 
research  it  should  be  reported 
that  in  Chicago  they  have  the 
problem  licked.  There  the  sur¬ 
prising  connection  between  fe¬ 
male  pulchritude  and  the  weath¬ 
er,  long  puzzling  to  meteorolo¬ 
gists,  has  been  recognized  to  the 
fullest  and  an  8-column  spread 
of  bathing  beauties  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  under 
a  caption  “HAVING  A  BEACHY 
TIME,”  takes  care  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  completely. 

And  in  San  Francisco  the 
papers  take  a  .sort  of  dim  view 
of  the  weather,  because  of  the 
fog.  no  doubt,  and  maintain  a 
more  or  less  discouraged  silence. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  .  .  . 

Well,  the  next  time  somebody 
walks  up  chirping,  “Spring  is 
here,”  let  him  have  one. 

■ 

Times  on  Education 

Recent  forums  at  the  New 
York  Times  Hall  on  education 
have  been  reported  in  a  40-page 
booklet  titled  “American  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Transition.”  which 
will  be  distributed  to  more  than 
7,000  schools  and  colleges,  and 
education  officials. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


conduct  a  test  campaign  on 
Poly-Creme,  its  newly  devel¬ 
oped  all  -  purpose  household 
cleanser.  Ads  of  varied  'size 
from  1,000  to  56  lines  will  ap¬ 
pear  twice  a  week  for  13  weeks. 
Promotion  on  a  national  scale 
will  follow.  Buchanan  &  Co. 


1  appear  Franklin  Simon,  New  York  City  Feather  in  Cap 
■r  series  department  store,  with  the  mes-  jn  support  of  the  1945  American 
d  sched-  sage  superimposed  over  the  col-  Red  Cross  drive.  Three  Feath- 
Morton  umns  of  a  newspaper  casualty  ers  Distributors,  Inc.,  has  sched- 
list.  uled  a  .series  of  three-column  ads 

"  -  for  release  during  March  in 

papers,  magazines,  radio  and  newspapers  in  36  states  and  the 
1  of  its  trsrte  papers  .  .  .  Man  of  Man-  District  of  Columbia.  The  in- 
in  the  hattan,  Inc.,  toiletries,  to  Hir-  sertions  display  the  familiar  Red 
mpbell’s  shon-Garfield.  Inc.;  to  start  news-  Cross  symbol  over  the  message. 
g  a  local  pap®’"'  radio  advertising  in  June  “It’s  a  feather  in  your  cap  when 
omotion  •  •  ■  Lord  Calvert  Beverage  Co.,  you  give  MORE  to  the  Red 
appear  New  York,  to  S.  Duane  Cross.”  Peck  Advertising  Agency. 

Evening  Lyon,  Inc.;  to  use  newspapers, 
t  ( N  J. )  outdoor,  and  display  in  the  East  In  The  Pink 
adelphia  Coast  area  with  a  campaign  be-  LADY  EISTHER.  LTD.,  this 
ginning  shortly  .  .  .  Schwebel  week  placed  the  first  of  the 
Baking  Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  and  ads  in  a  13-week  campaign  for 
Ce-Lect  Baking  Co.,  Boston," to  a  new  shade  of  face  powder, 
William  A.  Schautz,  Inc.;  news-  Bridal  Pink,  in  newspapers  in 
papers,  radio,  car  cards,  out-  New  York.  Chicago.  Pittsburgh, 
door  .  .  .  American  Healthaids  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles. 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  to  Hill  Ad-  The  agency  is  the  Biow  Co. 
vertising,  effective  May  15; 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio.  Pass  The  Salt 

A  CAMPAIGN  to  show  the 
varied  uses  of  salt  in  industry, 
agriculture  and  the  home  has 
been  opened  by  Spruce  &  Adams. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  on  behalf  of  Sterl¬ 
ing  Salt.  Six  ads  of  820  lines 
each  will  appear  in  four  New 
York  dailies  during  1945.  J.  M. 
Mathes. 


Timely  Tip 

WITH  meat  rationing  becoming 
more  severe.  Pillsbury  Mills 
has  developed  a  special  point¬ 
saving  “meat  miser "  recipe  mak-  .  /-•  j 

ing  use  of  Pillsbury  flour,  which  Victory  (.wardens,  loo 
it  is  promoting  via  newspaper  USING  approximatelv  125  news- 
r^ogravure  adyerUsing  during  papers.  G.  F.  Heublein  &  Bro.. 
^rch  and  ^ril  The  in^tton  Hartford.  Conn.,  has  released  a 
tiw  in  with  Pillsbury  s  ‘Guar-  three-month  campaign  on  A-1 
anMed  Baking  ’  magazine  cam-  sauce.  In  addition  to  sales  ads 
paign  and  was  prepared  by  Me-  a  portion  of  the  campaign  will 
Cann-Erickson.  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  pro- 

,  motion  of  victory  gardening. 

Agency  Appointments  The  small-size  insertions  will 

DUFFY-MOTT  CO.,  Inc.,  to  appear  twice  a  week.  Agency 
Young  &  Rubicam  effective  is  Lawrence  C.  Gumtoinner. 
June  1  on  newspapers  and  Jnag- 

azines.  April  2  on  radio  .  .  .  H  Neighborhood  Grocer 

FLAGSTAFF  ’Foods,  eastern 
^vertising  distributors,  released  this  week 
*  campaign  pointing  up  the  con- 
tributions  made  by  the  neigh- 
1  borhood  grocer  in  the.se  times  of 
^  t  w  ^  civilian  shortages.  Handled  by 

r^ion  teller.  Inc.,  the  series 

io  A  ^  of  seven  full-column  “public 

TtoNEMEE*  'en^vwel^^Manufac-  relations”  ads  will  run  through 

Cann-Erickson.  Cleveland.  Pennsylvania. 

Nebraska  Power  Co.  of  Oma- 
ha.  to  Allen  &  Reynolds  Co..  B“hetm  Boards 

Omaha;  to  the  same  agency  the  THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Bul- 
account  of  the  Omaha  World-  letin  has  begun  a  showing  of 
Herald  .  .  .  Pando  &  Co.,  Myrur-  24-sheet  lithographed  posters  in 
gia  of  Barcelona.  Spain,  prod-  the  Philadelphia  area  using 
ucts  to  Peck  Advertising;  news-  Lichty  cartoons  on  the  theme 


Ad  Notes 

GEORGE  DAVIES,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Young  &  Rubicam.  and 
director  of  the  agency’s  Detroit 
office,  has  been  named  chairmin 
of  the  Detroit  Joint  Production 
Information  Committee  on  ur 
gency  of  war  production. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


New  Executives 
DAVID  C.  GIBSON,  formerly 
vice-president  and  director  of 
advertising  of  the  Maryland 
Casualty  Co., 
ha.s  joined  J.  M. 

Mathes,  Inc.,  in 
an  executive 
capacity.  M  r . 

Gibson  was  as¬ 
sociated  with 
Maryland  for  11 
years.  .  .  .  Adri¬ 
an  Farley,  ac¬ 
count  executive 
with  Albert 
Frank-Guenther 
Law  for  the  last 
12  years,  has 
been  named 
vice-president. 


WANTED; 

Pony  Auloplott* 


Gibson 


Communication  Set-Up 
For  Fall  of  Germany 

By  Virgil  Pinkley,  United  Press 

PARIS,  March  22  —  Advance  will  rush  thousands  of  words 
planning  to  enable  the  most  daily  direct  to  the  United  King- 
extensive  press  radio  and  photo-  dom. 

graphic  coverage  of  the  fall  of  On  the  heels  of  all  this  will  be 
Ifi^ing  German  cities  has  been  the  splendid  mobile  equipment 
completed  by  the  Communica-  of  Mackay  Radio,  Press  Wireless 
tiopii  Branch,  Supreme  Head-  and  RCA,  which  will  move  for- 
quarters  Allied  Expeditionary  ward  with  each  army  into  Ger- 
Force.  many.  Supplementing  these  fa- 

During  the  past  four  months  cilities  will  be  land  lines  laid  as 
theao  preparations,  ordered  by  fast  as  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Allen,  Jr.,  di-  can  construct  them, 
rector  of  the  public  relations  de-  Development  of  low-powered 
partment,  SHAEF,  have  been  mobile  transmitters  assigned  by 
developed  under  the  extremely  commercial  companies  to  the 
efficient  direction  of  Capt.  Harry  American  armies  have  been  one 
C.  Butcher,  USNR,  former  vice-  of  the  biggest  communications 
president  of  the  Columbia  Broad-  successes  in  this  war,  according 
casting  System,  who  served  until  to  Col.  M.  N.  Ralph,  who  re- 
recently  on  General  Eisenhow-  cently  succeeded  Butcher  as 
er’s  personal  staff.  head  of  the  SHAEF  Communi- 

Simultaneously  with  all  this  cations  Branch.  Butcher,  at 
planning,  constantly  expanding  Gen.  Allen’s  request  has  taken 
facilities  have  been  made  avail-  over  the  entire  planning  section 
able  to  press,  radio  and  maga-  for  SHAEF. 
line  war  reporters  and  photoga-  Presently  five  commercial  mo- 
phers  covering  the  current  fight-  bile  transmitters  operate  at  the 
ing  throughout  western  Europe,  fronts  with  the  American  armies 
Today  communications  are  four  and  Ninth  Air  Force  press 
or  five  times  those  envisaged  on  camps.  These  closely  and  quick- 
D-Day.  ly  tie  battlefronts  to  home- 

What  types  of  communications  fronts.  They  move  with  their 
will  be  available  to  cover  the  respective  camps.  The  men  who 
fall  of  Berlin  and  how  they  will  operate  them  have  undergone 
be  applied  obviously  depends  on  much  danger  and  many  hard- 
a  number  of  military  factors,  ships,  but  they  keep  the  copy 
Will  the  Russians  or  the  forces  moving  with  minimum  delays. 

enter  the  Reich  Today  these  sets  have  high- 
simultaneously?  speed  automatic  transmission 
Will  the  Germans  slow  up  all  direct  to  the  U.  S.  from  spots 
forms  of  communicatioris?  Mili-  lo,  15  or  20  miles  behind  the 
Ury  developments  will  furnish  actual  fighting  fronts  but  within 
the  answers  to  these  Questions  easy  artillery  range. 

^  others.  But  the  SHAEF  The  writer  has  turned  in  copy 
rtess  Communications  Branch  to  these  transmitters  within  the 
hu  gone  on  the  theory  that  the  sound  of  artillery  fire  and  with 
Germans  will  leave  nothing  and  buzz  bombs  passing  overhead 
we  will  have  to  supply  all  and  had  his  dispatch  delivered 
mcMs  of  communications  in  New  York  a  few  minutes 

Commenting  _  on  SHAEF's  later.  It’s  a  tremendous  com- 
prws  communication  plans,  munications  change  since  the 
Butraer  said:  “The  liberation  Richard  Harding  Davis  days  or 
of  Paris-^ne  of  the  biggest,  the  era  of  Garcia’s  letter, 
most  thrilling  of  such  stories  in  Mackay  Radio  operation  is  an 
the  war— had  been  marred  by  example  of  the  fine  job  turned 
minor  errors  and  uncontrollable  in  by  these  mobile  low-powered 
conditions  which  caus^  com-  transmitters  and  their  person- 
plaint  of  delays  in  delivery  of  nel.  Between  Normandy  and 

Paris  this  set,  although  not  de- 
Leuon  from  Paris  signed  to  be  mobile,  was  torn 

“We  learned  much  from  the  down  and  reestablished  15 
experience  of  our  entry  into  times.  The  same  is  true  of 
Paris  and  are  using  it  as  a  Press  Wireless.  It  frequently 
guide  in  planning  future  opera-  transmitted  the  last  message  at 
tions.  ’This  has  been  particu-  H  o’clock  at  night  but  by  11 
larly  true  of  our  preparations  the  following  morning  the  ap- 
for  coverage  of  entry  into  Ger-  paratus  had  not  only  moved 
man  cities,  for  which  communi-  many  miles  to  keep  up  with 
cation  facilities  are  now  in  hand  some  Patton  armored  sweep  or 
or  under  construction.’’  Hodges  breakthrough  but  also 

Mobile  transmitting  equip-  was  ready  to  accept  material  for 
ment  plus  courier  service,  which  transmission, 
is  protected  through  exten-  Among  the  many  communica- 
sive  backstopping  arrangements,  tions  accomplishments  was  se- 
forms  the  basis  of  communica-  curing  a  reversal  of  policy  by 
iiuna.  authorities  who  had  notified 

Several  large  aircraft  fitted  SHAEF  that  no  additional  fre- 
with  400-watt  transmitters  are  quencies  would  be  allotted  on 
ready  to  fly  and  to  land  in  or  the  Continent 
near  Berlin  whenever  the  Allies  SHAEF  succeeded  beyond  its 
enter.  These  sets  will  transmit  most  optimistic  hopes,  securing 
telegraph  and  voice  direct  to  even  additional  frequencies, 
t^don  and  the  U.  S.  precious  for  the  conduct  of 

BBC  transmitters  and  mobile  global  warfare  and  of  opera- 
sets  made  available  by  SHAEF  tions  in  all  theaters. 
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The  Worry  Cli 


Dr.  George  W.  Crane 


Senator  tVilton  E.  Hall  and  Ward 
(ireeiie  are  \err  shrewd  newspaper 
prophets.  Diversify  your  reading 
menu  NOW  with  strong,  human 
Interest  features.  They  will  "cush¬ 
ion”  the  transition  to  postwar 
Journalism  and  ST.ABILIZE  your 
present  high  war  circulation. 

CASE  D-280:  Senator  Wilton  E. 
Hall,  aged  44.  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Editors. 

"A  newspaper’s  INDIVIDUALITY 
or  DIFFERENT  content.”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “is  what  builds  circulation. 

"Its  distinctive  appeal  Is  based 
largely  on  those  things  which  Its 
competitor  does  NOT  possess! 


"But  war  news  and  political  facts 
from  Washington  are  much  the 
same.  All  front  pages  contain 
them.  So  does  the  radio! 

“To  play  them  up  excessively, 
therefore.  Is  not  offering  readers 
any  great  reason  for  buying  YOUR 
newspaper  Instead  of  the  rival 
sheet.  You  are  simply  stressing 
SAMENESS  instead  of  DIFFER¬ 
ENCE. 


“Instead  of  dropping  strong  fea¬ 
tures  or  emasculating  them  by  un¬ 
due  cutting,  a  farsighted  editor 
will  accentuate  them,  for  they  are 
his  trumps  for  the  postwar  circu¬ 
lation  game. 

“By  habituating  his  readers  NOW 
to  a  strong,  permanent  feature 
menu  that  will  not  be  disturbed 
by  stoppage  of  the  war,  a  smart 
editor  will  ’cushion’  the  transition 
to  postwar  Journalism  “ 

W.\RD  GREENE’S  SI.MILAR 
PREDICTION 

"I  think  there  will  be  a  revul¬ 
sion  from  war  material.”  astute 
Ward  Greene  similarly  prophesies 
of  postwar  journalism.  "There’s 
pretty  good  evidence  for  that. 

"Among  the  best  sellers  after  the 
last  war,  only  ONE  In  the  first  five 
years  was  about  the  war. 

’"The  longer  the  war  lasts,  the 
more  tired  people  will  get  of  it!” 

FACTS  FOR  C.ANDII)  EDITORS 

Unbiased  editors  know  that  the 
front  pages  of  rival  newspapers 
could  be  exchanged  without  serious 
disturbance  of  their  respective  cir¬ 
culation  figures. 

For  front  pages  play  up  SAME¬ 
NESS.  Circulation  is  based  on 
DIFFERENT  newspaper  content, 
which  covers  editorial  page,  com¬ 
ics.  columnists,  etc. 

DIVERSIFY  your  feature  menu 
NOW.  Catch  the  peak  war  circu¬ 
lation  and  HABITUATE  It  to  your 
UNIQUE  advantages  that  will  per¬ 
sist  after  the  war  stops. 

Don't  wait  till  the  Armistice  to 
try  to  tempt  your  subscribers  to 
stay  with  you.  Win  them  NOW  by 
habituating  them  to  permanent 
feature  attractions. 


.STRONG  FEATLRES  Sl’ABILlZE  CIRCULA’nON 


I  (Gone  since  1935)  (Age  In  1945)  (Writing  in  19()5) 

O.  O.  McIntyre  Dorothy  Dlx  (75)  — ?  — 

Dr.  Copeland  .Mark  Sullivan  (71)  —  ?  — 

.Arthur  Brisbane  Dr.  Wiggani  (70)  — ?  — 

I  Frederic  lla.skin  .Angelo  Patrl  (68)  — ?  — 

;  Raymond  Clapper  fleo.  M.  Adams  (67  — ?  — 

‘  Hugh  .lohnson  Jos.  F.  Newton  (65)  —  ?  — 

I  Boake  Carter  Elsie  Robinson  (62)  — ?  — 

I  Hey  wood  Broun  Mrs.  Roosevelt  (61)  — f  — 

,  Dr.  Clendening  -Myrtle  Eldred  (60)  — ?  — 

Dr.  Cutter  Dr.  Crane  (44)  — ?  — 

i  The  Toledo  BLADE  runs  BOTH  of  Dr.  Crane’s  ace  columns  in  Its  PEACH 
j  SECTION.  His  “Test  Your  Horse  Sense”  column  is  handled  exclusively 
by  the  TRIBUNE-NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC.,  whUe  his  “Worry  Clinic” 
Is  handled  by  the  HOPKINS  and  KINO  FEATURES  SYNDICATES,  INC. 
Dr.  Crane  comes  of  nonagenarian  stock  on  both  sides,  so  should  be 
writing  BOTH  hi.s  columns  at  least  til  1975  .A.D. 

I  (Advertisement) 
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There  is.  of  course,  modern 
a^lication  of  this  in  the  sit^ 
tion  which  existed  in  Paris  prior 
to  the  city’s  liberation. 
year  French  designers  created 
the  double  turban  fashion, 
which  necessitated  buying  tno 
turbans  and  sewing  them  to¬ 
gether.  because  the  Germans 
put  such  stringent  price  ceilii^ 
on  hats  that  designers  lost 
money  unless  they  sold  two  to 
each  customer. 

And  all  of  this  is  what  leads 
Dr.  Bettmann  to  declare.  “With¬ 
out  my  knowing  it  I  have  drift¬ 
ed  into  a  novel  and  very  inte^ 
esting  profession.”  one  which  to 
his  knowledge  is  unduplicatad. 
at  least  as  far  as  his  efforts  ta 
provide  topical,  historical  pk- 
tures  which  will  sell  contc» 
porary  goods  and  services  art 
concerned. 


Artists  of  the  Past 
Sell  Products  of  Today 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


"WE  STRESS  selectivity  in  our  modern  industry  provides  the 
ads.  How  can  I  illustrate  it?”  answers  to  ancient  dreams,  uses. 

.  .  “Are  there  pictures  to  prove  for  example,  an  1880  drawing 

that  television  was  visualized  as  which  predicts  televised  uni- 
early  as  1800?"  ...  "I  make  versity  courses  for  1952. 

.safety  shoes.  Are  there  his-  Dr.  Bettmann  collaborates 

torical  pictures  to  help  my  ads  closely  with  advertising  man- 
sell  them?”  These  are  a  few  of  agers  and  agencies,  frequently 
the  questions  that  come  to  Dr.  suggesting  ideas  when  a  cam- 
Otto  Bettmann’s  desk  at  the  paign  is  at  its  nebulous  stage. 
Bettmann  Archive  in  York  he  has  discovered  that  cur- 
when  advertisers  and  their  rently  pictures  which  are  in¬ 
agencies  start  delving  into  his-  formative  as  well  as  being  eye- 
tory  for  advertising  illustrations,  catching  fit  the  trend  in  America 
Whatever  the  subject,  there  where  persons  are  highly  inter- 
are  pictures  to  illustrate  it,  for  ested  in  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
painters,  cartoonists  and  en-  devices. 

gravers  from  the  aboriginal  to  It  is  not  necessary,  he  added, 
the  electronic  age  have  let  vir-  to  show  the  product  being  .sold 
tually  nothing  go  unnoticed  or  though  there  are  many  instances 
unrecorded.  And,  the  Bettmann  of  a  “then  and  now!’  nature 
Archive  can  produce  the  evi-  .showing  the  item’s  origin  and 
dence,  be  the  advertiser  s  sub-  evolution  to  its  modern  day  ver- 
ject  accounting  or  air-condition-  sion.  Many  times  the  illustra- 
ing:  bathrooms,  battles  or  beer;  tion  of  an  idea  is  all  that  is 
cranes,  crime  or  curtains:  den-  necessary  as.  for  example,  in 
tists  or  epidemics;  fireplaces  or  recent  'Thom  McAn  safety  .shoe 
happiness;  hjrpnotism.  kissing  or  advertising.  Initially  McAn  went 
kitchens;  meat  packing  or  to  Dr.  Bettmann’s  file  on  shoes, 
motherhood;  newspapers  or  op-  but  decided  the  hi.storical  pie¬ 
ties;  :q;>ectacles  or  suffragettes;  tures  of  footgear  were  not  what 
U-boats  or  Utopia.  it  wanted,  and  consequently 

Contrast  or  Similarity  settled  on  a  series  of  pictures 

_ _ I _ 1  depicting  various  safety  meas- 

Most  of  the  topical  pictures  ^  tferoueh  the  vears 
fall  into  two  avenues  of  usage.  ^ 

one  contrast  and  the  other  Archive  is  a  constantly 

of  similarity.  Dr.  Bettmann  ex-  growing  and  ch^ging  opera  - 
plained  to  Editor  &  Publishkr  tion.  for  while  Dr.  Bettmann 
this  week.  If  it’s  contrast  the  has  approximately  a  million  pic- 
advertiser  wants  perhaps  he  se-  believes  toat 

lects  a  15th  Century  .painting  selectivity  is  far  more  important 
of  a  painful  tooth  extraction  to  than  tremendous  volume.  There- 
show  how  stupid  was  great-  fore,  as  he  adds,  he  also  does 
great-great  grandfather  and  how  a  measure  of  discarding, 
smart  his  2(^  Century  descend-  Though  specializing  in  illus- 
ants  who  have  developed  a  trations  for  advertising  and  al- 
pleasant  pill  (the  advertiser’s  lied  purposes,  the  Archive  also 
pill,  of  course)  for  pain  relief,  supplies  pictures  for  collections. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  grand-  books  and  newsp^er  feature 
father  showed  exceptional  tal-  ?tones.  As  a  business  organ- 
ents  and  vision  and  the  adver-  i^ation  it  has  been  in  existence 
ti.ser,  wanting  to  show  that  eight  years.  In  tae  last  year, 


From  the  newspaper  file  in  the 
Bettmann  Archive  comes  this  il¬ 
lustration  of  a  mammoth  news¬ 
paper.  It  was  to  reduce  taxes 
imposed  by  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  on  magosines  by  the  page 
that  a  wit  oi  the  day  suggested 
such  collosal  one-page  news¬ 
papers  and  it  was  at  this  time 
that  the  London  Times  shifted  to 
its  large  format. 
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Judges  Ponder 
■  Public's  Pick 
Of  O'Brien  Pix 

Chicago,  Mar.  21 — With-  the 
jrett  O’Brien  portrait  sweep- 
‘ukes  reaching  a  climax  this 
«reek,  Chicago  Daily  News  read¬ 
ers  are  awaiting  the  decision  of 
tlw  judges  to  determine  which 
o(  '47  views  ’  of  Howard  Vin- 
eent  O’Brien  wiil  adorn  his 
column  “All  Things  Considered.” 

March  20  was  the  deadline  for 
reader  votes  in  the  contest  to 
decide  which  picture  is  the  win¬ 
ner.  “All  votes  postmarked  prior 
to  midnight  on  that  date  will  be 
counted  unless  tainted  with 
fraud,"  stated  an  editor’s  note. 
Experienced  judges  of  election 
returns  wili  count  the  ballots 
then,  if  there  are  no  de¬ 
mands  for  a  recount,  the  win¬ 
ning  photo  will  be  announced. 

Bingoy  Laments 

We  promised  47  views  of  Mr. 
OBrien  would  be  printed,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  note.  “We  can’t  quite 
make  that  figure.  A  dozen  or  so 
highly  interesting  candid  por¬ 
traits  of  Mr.  O’Brien  have  dis¬ 
appeared.  They  vanished  from 
our  desk  the  same  day  Mr. 
OBrien  left  for  Florida.” 

It  was  also  admitted  the  edi¬ 
tor  now  finds,  after  more  than 
two  months  of  printing  various 
and  sundry  pictures  of  the  col¬ 
umnist  (E  &  P,  Feb.  3,  p.  44) 
that  Mr.  O’Bee’s  parishioners  are 
mad  at  us  because  we’re  dis¬ 
turbing  them  at  their  nightly 
vigil  with  his  words.” 

Also  coming  to  O’Brien’s  res¬ 
cue  is  Malcolm  W.  Bingay, 
editorial  director  of  the  Detroit 
free  Press  and  fellow  columnist. 
OBrien  published  the  following 
comment  from  Bingay  on  the 
muggy  affair; 

“As  one  columnist  to  another, 
may  I  offer  you  my  sympathy 
for  the  agony  you  must  suffer 
from  ^ition  to  edition  because 
of  this  daily  face-lifting  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Vox  Pop  is  visiting  upon 
you?  .  .  . 

“I  sense  something  sinister  in 
thu  exploitation  of  physiogno- 
mitt.  Have  we  fallen  so  low  in 
life's  scale  that  we  must  now 
submit  ourselves  to  the  test  that 
has  to  be  met  by  all  mMern 
politicians?  .  .  . 

“Will  our  success  as  columnists 
oy  determined  by  the  degree  to 
which  we  are  photogenic?  And 
with  most  of  the  breed  fighting 
for  sponsors  on  the  radio,  will 
we  also  have  to  submit  to  audi¬ 
tions  before  we  can  enlighten 
groping  mankind  via  our  two- 
nnjgr  exercises  on  typewriters? 

"Pwhaps  we  might  organize  a 
wlumnists’  Protective  Union  to 
oefeid  our  cloistered  existence. 
But  in  this  day  and  age.  when 
every  man  is  his  own  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  would  we  be  able  to  gather 
into  our  organization  mo^e  than 
!  ^0  original  members? 

I  Personally,  I  think  a  col¬ 
umnist’s  mug.  stuck  in  his 
column  of  type,  is  an  intrusion 
Wn  the  reader’s  privacy.  It  is 
j**.®  disagreeable  guide  in  an 
f"  **'>titute,  trying  to  make  you 
:  *.  things  you  have  no  de- 
f  sire  to  see.” 

£  To  this  lament  from  Bingay, 


O’Brien  attached  the  following 
postscript : 

“With  all  this,  I  most  heartily 
concur.  A  writer’s  face  is  irrele¬ 
vant  and  immaterial:  and  should 
be  a  private  affliction.  And  it 
reveals  nothing.  A  benevolent 
grin  may  cover  an  impacted 
wisdom  tooth  and  an  X  ray  of 
his  spleen  may  give  a  better 
slant  on  a  man’s  disposition  than 
a  profile  of  his  chin. 

"Answering  the  letters  which 
have  come  to  me  on  this  subject. 
I  wish  to  state  that  the  man  who 
turned  me  into  a  cinematograph 
is  Mr.  Lloyd  Lewis,  now  about 
to  forsake  journalism  to  write  a 
biography  of  U.  S.  Grant!  All 
I  can  say  is:  may  heaven  have 
mercy  on  U.  S.  Grant. 

“A  pleasant  fellow,  this  Mr. 
Lewis:  but  I  don’t  envy  the  man 
who  gets  in  the  way  of  his  sense 
of  fun.  Man  and  boy,  I’ve  been 
in  the  way  of  it  for  many  years: 
and  I’m  more  than  willing  to 
move  over  and  let  Gen.  Grant 
have  my  place!” 

■ 

ANPA  Pulp  Drive 
Tackles  Critical  Area 

The  ANPA,  which  in  1944  and 
1945  is  concentrating  its  U.S. 
Victory  Pulpwood  Campaign 
advertising  budget  on  trouble 
spots  instead  of  spreading  it  gen¬ 
erally  as  in  1943.  has  starts  a 
new  special  campaign  in  the 
critical  Appalachian  area. 

Following  a  similar  pattern 
to  the  $23,000  campaign  carried 
out  so  successfully  in  the  North¬ 
east  Oct.  2  to  Dec.  18,  the  new 
ANPA  advertising  sch^ule  calls 
for  $20,000  to  be  spent  on  a  series 
of  four  40-llne  ads  to  be  inserted 
at  two  to  three-week  intervals. 

The  campaign  is  under  way 
in  Virginia  in  75  newspapers. 
23  dailies  and  52  weeklies,  and 
has  just  started  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  in  107  newspapers  in  pulp- 
wood  counties,  73  weeklies  and 
34  dailies.  Already  mills  have 
reported  a  slight  improvement 
in  receipts,  despite  hampering  of 
transportation  by  rain. 

Consumption  of  wood  puip 
during  1944  exceeded  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.  by  408,844  tons, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Cen¬ 
sus  report,  although  domestic 
production  was  substantially 
greater  than  in  1943. 

Receipts  of  pulpwood  at  U.S. 
mills  during  January,  moreover, 
were  5%  below  receipts  for 
January  of  1944.  totaling  1.306.- 
600  cords.  Of  this  total  1,209,400 
cords  were  domestic  cut.  3%  be¬ 
low  January  of  last  year.  The 
non-domestic  cordage  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Canada  to  northern 
U.S.  mills. 

■ 

Plant  Paper  Instruction 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J., — 
Mar.  19 — A  course  in  industrial 
journalism,  open  to  all  New  Jer¬ 
sey  editors  of  employe  publica¬ 
tions,  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Rutgers  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Division  in  cooperation 
with  the  New  Jersey  Industriai 
Editors  Association.  Instruction 
in  principles  and  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  the  production  of  plant 
publications  will  be  offered  by 
Dr.  Frederic  E.  Merwin,  director 
of  the  Rutgers  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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Can  Agriculture 
Hold  Its  Gains? 

Koth  the  producers  .-ind  the  distributors  ot  Amer¬ 
ica’s  food  know  that  the  day  will  come  again  when 
instead  of  markets  seeking  food,  food  will  be  seek¬ 
ing  markets.  That  fact  poses  a  problem  of  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  for  the  post-war  days  ahead. 

It  is  a  problem  of  pres.sing  importance  to  every 
family  In  the  nation  because  the  nation’s  entire 
economy  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  future  of 
agriculture. 

We  don’t  pretend  to  know  e.xactly  how  this 
great  problem  will  be  solved.  But  85  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  food  distribution,  through  good  times 
and  bad,  has  taught  us  that  farmers  and  food  dis¬ 
tributors  must  apply  certain  fundamental  business 
principles  proven  sound  by  all  successful  business¬ 
men. 

'rhis  means  that  despite  recognized  wartime  lim¬ 
itations  we  must  constantly  strive  to: 

(live  the  consumer  preferred  varieties. 

(live  the  consumer  garden-fresh,  quality  food  in 
the  grade  and  pack  that  best  serves  her  needs. 

Give  the  consumer  full  food  value  for  her  dollar 
i>y  eliminating  unnecessary  and  wasteful  handling 
operations  and  costs. 

Becau.se  it  has  always  been  guided  by  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  A  &  P  organization  is  today  doing  the 
nation’s  most  efficient  job  of  food  distribution. 

But  the  application  of  these  principles  must  be 
supplemented,  In  the  days  ahead,  by  planning  and 
experimentation  to  find  and  develop  new,  better 
ways  to  serve  the  consumer  tomorrow. 

I'o  such  planning  and  e.xperimentation,  in  the 
public  interest,  the  men  and  women  of  A  &  P  are 
earnestly  and  fully  pledged. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Facts  Are  Ax 
For  Goebbels'  Press 

continued  from  page  9 

Recently,  Das  Reich  devoted  a 
full  page  to  an  article  called 
“Election  Mechanics  in  the 
US.A.”  which  stressed  the  power 
of  th  political  bosses  and  the  be* 
hind-^e-scenes  machinations  at 
our  political  conventions.  This 
article  could  have  left  no  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  German 
reader  but  that  the  democratic 
process  was  wasteful,  corrupt 
and  chaotic. 

Das  Reich  also  published  a 
lengthy  article  about  wartime 
advertising  in  the  United  States. 
It  pictured  some  of  the  ads  of 
our  slick-paged  press  depicting 
bearded,  combat-weary  soldiers 
inducing  women  to  buy  bigger 
frigidaires,  whiter  bed  sheets 
and  better  mustard.  It  referred 
to  the  War  Bond  sales  campaign 
and  the  fact  that  War  Bond 
slogans  appear  on  every  piece  of 
advertising — no  matter  how  un¬ 
dignified.  Again  there  was  but 
one  conclusion  to  draw:  The 
Americans  are  a  heartless,  taste¬ 
less.  inhuman  bunch  of  people. 

The  appearances  of  such  pieces 
from  the  American  press  are  in 
accordance  with  day-to-day  di- 
recitves  received  by  all  German 
papers  from  the  Propaganda 
Ministry.  Here  are  some  of  the 
directives. 

On  July  21,  1943:  “The  inter¬ 
esting  statement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  isolationist  Senator  Wheeler 
is  to  be  used  by  all  papers.” 

On  January  12,  1943:  "The 
new  war  budget  of  Roosevelt's 
figures  are  calculated  to  have  a 
propaganda  effect  on  the  world, 
is  not  to  be  treated  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  press.” 

The  “East  Prussian  Wall  ’  is 
to  be  referred  to  only  as  the 
“East  Prussian  Defensive  Posi¬ 
tions.”  References  to  Dvorak’s 
9th  Symphony  are  never  to  con¬ 
tain  its  real  name:  “from  the 
New  World.”  Reference  to  the 
Russians  are  “asiatlcs”  and 
“mongols”  are  injurious  to  the 
Japanese  Allies.  The  Russians, 
therefore,  must  always  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “soviet  or  bolshe- 
vist  hordes.”  And  finally  one  di¬ 
rective  which  reads  as  follows: 
“l^e  Propaganda  Company  ar¬ 
ticle  called  ‘do  we  believe  in 
victory?’,  while  doubtlessly 
written  in  good  faith,  gives  cause 
for  the  basic  directive  that  such 
questions  are  completely  out  of 
place. 

Within  the  last  year  German 
papers  have  repeat^ly  received 
directives  that  all  articles  about 
sports  should  be  published  only 
under  one-column  headlines. 
And  in  August  of  this  year  a 
regulation  was  issued  prescrib¬ 
ing  that  the  story  dealing  with 
the  capture  of  the  three  main 
participants  of  the  July  20 
Putsch  should  be  published  “on 
the  bottom  half  of  the  first 
page.” 

Within  the  limitations  of  such 
directives  the  German  press 
had  the  task  of  acquainting  the 
German  people  with  a  new  kind 
of  total  war. 

Many  items  in  the  press,  many 
of  them  unconsciously  ironic 
and  humorous,  show  perhaps 


more  clearly  the  degree  of  mo¬ 
bilization  which  was  being  at¬ 
tained. 

The  Oberhausener  National 
Zeitung  instructed  people  not  to 
eat  their  lunches  in  public.  In 
these  hard  times,  the  paper 
writes,  it  is  unmannerly  and 
tactless  to  show  off  eating  while 
neighbors  may  have  less  to  eat. 

A  Breslau  paper  laments  the 
fact  that  street  car  conductors 
and  drivers  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  war  industries  and 
maintains  that  the  resulting 
shortage  of  transportation  has 
done  harm  to  the  war  effort. 

The  Army  paper  Front  und , 
Heimat  reports  that  the  author¬ 
ity  for  local  traffic  in  Greater 
Berlin  is  erecting  wood  stock¬ 
piles  in  the  city  for  use  of  cars 
driven  on  charcoal.  The  wood 
for  these  stockpiles  originates' 
from  destroyed  buildings.  Ex¬ 
perts  have  calculated  that  a 
car  can  drive  30,000  kilometers 
on  the  wood  of  a  four-story 
house. 

The  industry  committee  for 
the  maximum  utilization  of  veg¬ 
etables  announced  that  prizes 
totalling  15,000  Marks  were 
available  for  the  inventor  of  a 
suitable  automatic  bean-picking 
machine.  ’This  gave  rise  for  one 
of  the  very  few  humorous  comic 
strip-like  drawings  considered 
harmless  enough  by  Dr.  Goeb¬ 
bels.  The  Illustrierter  Beobach- 
ter  publishes  a  series  of  car¬ 
toons  showing  diligent  German 
Burgers  trying  out  all  sorts  of 
phantastic  contraptions  to  win 
the  money. 

The  Ostdeutsche  Morgenpost 
reported  a  new  directive  of  the 
Retail  Trade  Association  which 
prohibits  window  display  of  ar¬ 
ticles  not  actually  on  sale.  Too 
many  people,  the  paper  adds, 
have  been  aggravated  by  the 
display  of  unobtainable  goods. 

■The  Westdeutscher  Beobach- 
ter  appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  border  town  of  Sieburg  to 
give  up  beds  and  rooms  to  evac¬ 
uees  on  the  grounds  that  “some 
day  soon”  the  Sieburgers  might 
be  in  a  similar  position  in  a 
strange  town. 

What's  Going  On  in  Minds 

’The  Essener  National  Zeitung 
notes  that  too  many  people  are 
trying  to  avoid  giving  the  Hitler 
salute  and  adds:  “One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  psychiatrist  to 
guess  what  is  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  these  people.” 

An  editorial  in  the  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt  admits  that  “there 
are  supposed  to  be  some  dream¬ 
ers  among  us  who  imagine  that 
it  may  get  to  be  pretty  nice 
when  the  Allied  armies  of  occu¬ 
pation  move  into  our  country.” 

These  are  stories  which  the 
Germans  get  to  read  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency.  Coupled 
with  their  own  experiences, 
they  cannot  fail  to  leave  their 
mark  on  morale.  Interrogation 
of  German  prisoners  of  war  cap¬ 
tured  since  the  beginning  of  the 
invasion  indicate  the  constantly 
decreasing  faith  that  Germans 
place  in  their  own  newspapers. 
All  but  the  pathological  fanatics 
admit  frankly  that  more  and 
more  Germans  depend  on  Allied 
leaflets,  papers  and  broadcasts 
for  accurate  news. 

The  last  bulwark  of  Goebbels' 


line  of  defense  to  fail  was  the 
OKW  Bericht — the  communique 
of  the  German  High  Command. 
It  had  maintained  a  reputation 
for  accuracy  among  soldiers  and 
the  people  until  comparatively 
recently.  But  the  reverses  in 
the  west  were  too  sudden  even 
for  the  writers  of  the  High  Com¬ 
mand.  It  succumbed  more  and 
more  to  Goebbels’  methods. 
Now  it,  too,  is  no  longer  widely 
believed.  In  the  past,  fairy  tales 
used  to  start  with  the  words 
“Once  upon  a  time.”  Now  they 
start:  “The  German  High  Com¬ 
mand  reports.  .  .  .” 

Navy  Communications 
Plan  Is  Disputed 

continued  from  page  7 

macy,  trade  relations,  defense 
and  security. 

Forrestal  said  he  had  “very 
reluctantly”  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “in  this  particular  area 
of  activity,  competition  is  no 
longer  desirable  and  will  prove 
even  more  undesirable  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.” 

Asked  by  Senator  Wheeler 
whether  press  radio  services 
should  be  included  in  the  Navy 
proposal,  Forrestal  replied: 

“it  is  a  question  whether  you 
can  separate  the  segment  from 
the  whole.” 

Admiral  Redman  contended 
that  the  proposed  merger  would 
provide  the  press  with  an  im¬ 
proved  and  more  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
and  that  the  operation  of  such  a 
system  would  assure  speed  and 
volume  in  the  transmission  and 
interchange  of  news  throughout 
the  world. 

Doesn't  Blame  the  Press 
"What  assurance  have  we  of 
that?”  interrupted  Wheeler. 
"With  even  the  minority  Gov¬ 
ernment  representation  on  the 
directorate  which  you  suggest, 
isn’t  it  obvious  that  the  unoffi¬ 
cial  majority  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  official  minority 
members,  who  could  under  such 
a  system  exercise  controls 
amounting  to  censorship,  which 
would  be  the  worst  possible 
thing  that  could  happen. 

‘“I^at  is  what  the  press  fears 
and  why  they  oppose  inclusion 
of  press  services  in  such  a  con¬ 
solidation.  And  I  don’t  blame 
them.  If  I  were  a  newspaper 
publisher  I'd  bate  to  have  a 
Government  -  controlled  monop¬ 
oly  in  a  position  to  say:  'This 
can’t  go  over  the  wire.’  ” 

“The  press  is  a  national  inter¬ 
est,”  Redman  said.  “That’s  why 
it  should  come  under  this  cor¬ 
poration.” 

'Brass  Hat'  Origin 

“Our  interest  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  press  itself,”  he 
added,  “in  insuring  the  avail¬ 
ability  and  reliability  of  commu¬ 
nication  services  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  and  dissemination  of 
international  news. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,”  Wheeler 
retorted,  "it  wouldn’t  work. 
Monopoly  is  always  inefficient. 
You  wouldn’t  accomplish  any 
increase  in  service  by  it  and 
you'd  run  into  foreign  nations 
and  their  rates.  You  can’t  tell 
me  you  could  force  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  rates  you  wanted,  even 


if  you  did  have  a  singj* 
poration.” 

( Writing  in  the  New  Yor* 
Times,  Arthur  Krock  said  tk 
merger  proposal  was  “so  o^. 
viously  of  brass  hat  origin,  aai 
runs  so  counter  to  the  politkii 
philosophy  Mr.  Forrestal  hit 
constantly  espoused  and  ei 
pressed,  that  his  endorseaioi 
was  the  surprise  of  the  raomm 
in  Washington.”  His  investifi. 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  pii^ 
Krock  said,  disclosed  that  re 
servists  in  the  Navy  Departniai 
“are  even  more  intent  on  tkt 
Government  supervision  idd 
than  some  of  the  Annapoiis-kiii 
admirals.” ) 

The  FCC,  Porter  told  the  coa- 
mittee,  favors  consolidation  oi 
the  overseas  communicatiooi 
services,  but  doesn’t  go  akq 
with  the  Navy  plan  for  a  go? 
ernment  -  sponsored  corporahoa 

“I  feel  strongly,”  he  said,  “tta 
this  limited  marriage  betwM 
government  and  private  bui 
ness  will  not  in  practice  remit 
in  the  advantages  claimed  for  it 
but  to  the  contrary  will  hive 
many  disadvantages.” 

“It  is  my  own  view,”  Porto 
added,  “that  the  public’s  intm 
will  be  better  protected  by  u 
arm’s  length  relationship  thit 
by  intimate  participation  in  the 
affairs  of  the  proposed  000- 
pany.”  He  also  argued  that  in 
elusion  of  government  ofiBciili 
on  the  board  might  tend  to  mb 
lead  the  public  in  the  purefaiR 
of  securities  of  the  new  carri* 

Porter  said  his  agency  wo^ 
withhold  final  comment  on  tk 
merger  plan  until  all  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  in,  but  he  expreMd 
support  for  the  basic  idea  d 
unification.  Competition,  ht 
said,  has  forced  wasteful  dnpli 
cation  of  investment,  costs  d 
services  and  facilities,  and  there 
fore  has  kept  rates  high. 

He  expressed  regret  that  then 
is  not  fuller  utilization  of  radii 
frequencies  between  mini 
points  and  he  called  for  “Ik 
greatest  use  of  frequencies  is 
the  field  of  international  con- 
munications  where  competitiK 
has  failed  to  assure  the  meanR 
of  benefits  expected  in  publk 
service  corporations.” 

Whether  press  and  radio  tdr 
phone  should  be  included  iai 
merger  of  the  proportions  unis 
consideration  is  one  of  the  sah- 
jects  in  which  FCC  wishes  tore 
serve  judgment.  Porter  said. 


Cople'y  Capitol  Bureoi 
And  Papers  Linked 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  Mar.  TH- 
Establishment  of  a  leased  win 
service  providing  direct  ci» 
munication  daily  between  Ik 
Washington,  D.  C.  bureau  of  Ik 
Copley  Press,  Inc.  and  its  I' 
papers  in  Illinois  and  Soutlan 
California  was  announced  !•* 
today  by  Edward  T.  Austin, » 
ecutive  editor.  The  service  w 
be  launched  April  2  over  Ik 
United  Press  circuit. 

Stories  by  Richard  F.  Pouak 
of  the  San  Diego  Union,  ^ 
Robert  W.  Richards  of  the  » 
rora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News, 
ington  correspondents  of  ■ 
Copley  papers,  will  be  tr*“ 
mitted  to  the  San  Diego 
Springfield,  Ill.,  bureaus  of  U-* 
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jpulitzer,  60,  Has  Fete 
IBut  He’s  Not  Retiring 


Bent,  the  Log  Cabin;  John  G. 
Neihardt.  Chicago  Post;  Elwood 
Douglas.  Chicago  Sun;  Alfred  J. 
Freuh.  New  Yorker  caricaturist; 
Otto  Fuerbringer.  Times;  Sidney 
James.  Time:  William  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  vice-president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany;  Rufus  Jarman.  New 
Yorker;  Robert  Minor,  former 
Post-Dispatch  cartoonist;  Tom 
Sears,  Newsweek;  Leo  E.  Owens. 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Newspapers; 
Clarence  M.  Kendall.  Watertown 
(N.  Y. )  Times;  Ernest  G.  Hoff- 
sten,  Jr.,  Brownsville  Herald; 
and  Harry  B.  Martin,  creator  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  Weather  Bird, 
now  head  of  a  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

Included  in  a  printed  program 
given  each  guest  was  a  picture 
of  Mr.  Pulitzer,  taken  especially 
for  the  occasion,  names  of  273 
^  _  .  employes  in  service  and  seven 

Retie,  managing  editor;  Ralph  who  have  died  in  service,  and 
Cofhlan.  editor  of  the  editorial  names  of  314  persons  who  have 
pafe;  Don  H.  Thompson,  feature  been  with  the  paper  20  years 
editor;  and  Stuart  Chambers,  or  more. 

'  speak,  after  a  several-  ^  Commiaaion  for  Poi^ait 

coune  dinner  which  included  “®hymer,  at  the  close 

chimpagne,  Mr.  Pulitzer  of  his  talk,  presented  Mr.  Pulit- 
pointed  out  that  his  father  was  behalf  of  all  employes,  a 

in  France  for  his  health  on  his  commission  for  a  portrait  to  be 
60th  birthday  but  sent  a  cable-  ^one  by  Wayman  Adams,  well- 
gnm  to  the  dinner,  listing  the  known  painter.  At  the  close  of 
principles  of  the  Post-Dispatch  speaking,  there  was  entertain¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  I.  Q.,  of  radio  fame, 
and  Zero  Mostel,  stage  come¬ 
dian. 

The  new  pension  plan  fixes 
retirement  pay  in  accordance 
with  earnings  and  length  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Employes  become  eligible 
for  credit  at  65. 

announce  a  The  employe,  under  the  plan. 

will  be  able  to  determine  at  any 
time  the  amount  which  he  can 
depend  on  at  his  retirement. 
There  is  no  contribution  by  em¬ 
ployes,  the  entire  cost  being 
borne  by  the  company  which 
will  set  funds  aside  in  a  trust. 

Monthly  pension  for  past  ser¬ 
vices  is  three-fourths  of  1%  of 
the  monthly  earnings  for  the 
year  1944,  multiplied  by  number 
of  years  of  qualified  service.  For 
future  services,  the  credit  is  1% 
ha<sp-  of  average  monthly  earnings 
after  Dec.  31,  1944,  multiplied  by 
inical  number  of  years  of  such  ser- 
)h  J  vice.  Pension  of  an  employe 
(orter  least  20  years  of  service 

Louis  retiring  at  65  is  to  be  not  less 
Behy-  ®  month.  Also  the  sum 

krriter  “f  ®och  pension  and  the  em- 
1888  Ploye’s  primary  social  security 
Pulit-  nionthly  benefit  is  to  be  not  less 
great  one-third  of  the  employe’s 

iner’s  average  monthly  earnings  from 
jqj..  Dec.  31,  1944,  to  the  date  of  his 
i«  r*»-  retirement. 


ST  LOUIS,  Mar.  21 — Josepl 
Pulitzer,  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
;^ris  host  to  the 

1(1^ 


ben  of  the  stall 
at  a  dinner  cele- 
bnting  his  60th 
birthday  here 
last  night. 

Some  of  those 
present,  includ- 
in|  Mr.  Pulitzer, 
were  also  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  dinner 
given  here 
April  10,  1907,  celebrating  the 


Pulitzer 


the  head  of  the  ^itorial  page. 


The  Name  of 
An  Unselfed  Service 


Public  response  to  Red  Cross  drives  is  human¬ 
ized  by  the  knowledge  that  its  ministrations  are 
without  creed  or  prejudice.  To  alleviate  suffer¬ 
ing  is  a  spiritual  precept — immediately,  and 
with  an  intensely  practical  service  born  of  years 
of  experience. 

True,  the  strong,  competent  hand  of  the  Red 
Cross  reaches  across  oceans  to  serve  fighting 
men  and  women  of  our  own  land,  but  it  is  just 
as  efficient  where  the  sick  and  homeless  of  em¬ 
battled  people  stand  tragically  starving  amidst 
the  wreckage  of  their  homes. 

The  Red  Cross  has  distributed  4,000,000  gar¬ 
ments,  or  some  1,500  tons,  to  the  victims  of  the 
fighting  in  northern  France.  Twenty-three 
million  units  of  insulin  kindled  the  spark  of  life 
in  dying  women  and  children.  In  Belgium, 
150  tons  of  clothes  and  essential  medicines  be¬ 
speak  man’s  true  humanity  to  man. 

It  is  the  newspapers — both  large  and  small — 
that,  through  their  editorial  and  news  columns, 
provide  inspiration  to  the  public  for  generous, 
nation-wide  financial  support  of  the  invaluable 
war  and  peace  seivices  of  the  Red  Cross. 


of  the  paper  and  its  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  KSD. 

Many  Former  Employes 
C^er  speakers  included 


Dwight  S.  Perrin,  former  Post- 
Diipatch  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui- 
l«tw,’  Herbert  Bayard  Swope, 
former  Post-Dispatch  reporter 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

Compiled  by  Media  Records 
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ms  1944 
AUON.  OHIO 

Bi';icon  Journal-e. .  702.017  664,131 

itracon  Journal-S. .  269,973  253,253 

Grand  Total....  971,990  917,384 

ALBANY,  N.  V. 

Kiiiclccrbkr  Ncw»«.  548,275  534,485 

Time!  Union-m. ...  367,061  ,366,339 

•Time*  Union-S...  239,959  239,325 

Grand  Total _  1,155,295  1,140,149 

.ILBDQVBBOOBL  NEW  MEXICO 

^mal-m  .  273,906  308,867 

Tribune-e  .  307,997  340,849 

Journals  .  71,441  65,840 

Grand  Total....  653,344  715,556 

ATLANTA,  OA. 

Conatitntion-m  ....  512,905  519,355 

Joumal-e  .  688,649  736,234 

*tCon«titntiao-S  ..  288,668  332,148 

Jouraal-S  .  328,316  352,310 

Grand  Total _  1,818,538  1,940,047 

BALTIMOEE.  MU. 

News-Poat-e  .  661,846  673,114 

Sun-m  .  620,398  608,135 

Sun  e  .  886,797  944,161 

*Ainrrican>S  .  280,162  265,447 

tSun-S  .  415,375  400,713 

Grand  Total -  2,864,578  2,891,570 

BAYONNE,  N.  2, 

Timea-c  .  222,091  234,866 

BIBMDiOHAM.  ALA. 
Ase-Herald-m  ....  416,739  407,053 

News-e  .  589,975  594,109 

Poat-o  .  452,074  400,654 

tNews  &  Age- 

Hrraid-S  .  349,704  318,405 


1,808,492 

MAMS. 

280,412 

544,200 


1945 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

l>i»patch-e  .  818,321 

Citircn.*  .  454,390 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m  335,820 

Diapatch-S  .  376,536 

Citizen-,S  .  162,025 

.Star-w  .  49,273 

Grand  ToUl _  2,196,365 

UAI.LAS,  TEXAS 

Newa-m  .  803,952 

Timea-Herald-e  . . .  980,978 

News-S  .  354,135 

tTimea-Horaid'S  , .  333,078 


1944 

1945 

HARTI'ORD,  CONN. 

1944 

855,624 

Courant-m  . 

421,3.50 

450,582 

424,217 

Times-e  . 

886,667 

915,082 

326,592 

370,385 

Couraut-S  . 

282,654 

301,476 

155,840 

Grand  Total  . . . 

.  1,590,671 

1,667,140 

813,878 

1,105,979 

315,295 

307,959 


Grand  Total  .... 

BOSTON, 
Record-Ainer’n-m.«- . 

Globe-m-e  . 

Herald-Travder 

(See  note)  . 

Post-m  . 

*Advertiaer-S  _ _ 

Globes  . 

tHeraldS  . 

Poat-S  . 


Grand  Total  . . . .  3,039,442  3,324,954 

Nbra:  Globe  ia  sold  in  combination, 
mominK  or  Smday  Globe.  Traveler  ia 
aold  in  combination  witli  morning  or 
Sunday  Herald.  American,  evening/  ia 
sold  in  combination  with  the  Record, 
morning,  or  Advertiser,  Sunday.  T. inage 
of  one  edition  ia  given. 

BUFFALO,  N.  V. 

Courier  Kxpresa-m.  483,422  .557,517 

Newa-e  .  784,449  889,553 

•Courier  Expresa-S  313,229  362,696 

Grand  Total _  1,581,100  1,809.766 

CAMUKN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (Sw  note).  646,438  665.985 

Note  :  Couriers  and  Post-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Courier-e  oiilv.  ia  given. 

CEDAE  BAFIDS,  lUWA 

Gazette-c  .  375,798  405,040 

Gazettes  .  127,264  136,301 

Grand  ToUl _  503,062  541.341 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  9.58,623  1.051,766 

Sun-m  .  590,461  721,921 

tDaily  News-e .  790,491  953,416 

Herald-Amer’n-e  . .  457,249  467,029 

Times-e  .  392,553  498,985 

Tribune-S  .  598,186  573,378 

Suii-S  .  260.308  289,408 

•Herald-Amer’n-S  .  250,164  249,793 

Times-S  .  83,040  88,626 

Grand  Total _  4,381,075  4,894,322 

CINCINNATI.  UHIO 

Em)uirer-m .  480,719  58^151 

Poat-e  .  516,603  591.690 

Times-Star-e .  721,497  886,968 

tEnquirer-S  .  465,441  504,329 

Grand  Total _  2,184.260  2,569.138 

CLETEL.AND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m _  546,891  492,228 

New-e  .  368,960  422,655 

Preas-e  .  727,201  713.064 

•tPlain  Dealer-S..  433,984  468,846 

Grand  Total _  2,077.036  2,096,793 


Grand  Total _  2,472,143  2,543,111 

UAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m  .  346,255  420,506 

Herald-e  .  743,045  849,774 

News-e .  753,169  836,970 

Journal  Herald-S..  152,968  177,341 

News-S  .  145,450  180,700 

Grand  Total  ....  2.140,887  2,465,291 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mtn.  News-m  221,948  220,169 

Poat-e  .  712,418  747,415 

Rocky  Mtn.  Newa-S  80,110  69,345 

Post-S  .  247,989  260,168 

Grand  Total _  1,262,465  1,297,097 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Uegiater-m  .  315,531  329,951 

Tribunes  .  387,825  396,841 

Register-S  .  224.396  218,360 

Grand  Total  ....  927,752  945,152 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-ra .  472,157  474,655 

Newa-e .  1,003,013  909,625 

Timea-e  .  581,777  569.337 

Free  Press-S .  224.089  178,048 

tNewa-S  .  485.405  390.829 

•Timea-S  .  .305.858  344,053 


1,003,013  909,625 

581,777  569.337 

224,089  178,048 

485.405  390.829 

.305.858  344,053 


HBMP8TK.\D-TOWN  N.  Y. 
.N’as.sau  Review  Sc 

Stare  .  .382,805  31 

N’ewsday-e  .  358,211  2( 

Grand  Total....  741,016  5! 

HOBOKEN,  N.  2. 
Jersey  Observer-e. .  365,574  4( 

HOUSTON,  TE.VAH 


Cliroiiicle-e 
Post-m  . . . . 
Press-e 
Chronicle-S 
I’ost-S  _ _ 


1,007,602 

689,671 

522,140 

336.843 

306.528 


Grand  Total  ....  3,072.299  2,866,547 

DUl-UTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  372.377  411,356 

News-Tribune-m  . .  278,094  289,879 

News- Tribune  S  ..  138,596  172,472 

Grand  Total _  789.067  873.707 

EL  r.\SO.  TEXAS 

Tlmes-m  .  3.50.809  .364,193 

Herald  Post-e  _  388,226  363,858 

Times-S  .  149.249  119.970 

Grand  Total _  888.284  848.021 

fCRIK  PA 

Dispatch  Her.ald-e.  ’  371,216  386.978 

Times-e  .  490.567  487,862 

Dispatch  Henald-S.  180.025  155,713 

Grand  Total _  1.041.808  1,030,55.3 

EV.1N8VILI.E,  IND. 

Courier-m  .  505.240  556,811 

Press-e  .  523.206  566.689 

Courier  »  Press-S.  159.0.36  170,160 

Grand  Total  ... .  1.187,482  1.293.660 

FT.INT,  MICH. 

Tiiurnal-e .  711,405  746.563 

roiirnal-S  .  178,558  192,353 

Grand  Total _  889.963  938.916 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Tournal  Gazette-m.  403.373  424.149 

.NVsira  Sentinel-e...  778.532  751.540 

Journal  (lazette-S..  309,507  250,621 

Grand  Total _  1.491.412  1,426.310 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
.Star-Telegram-m  ..  230.628  259.934 

.Star-Telegram-e  . .  469.824  579.958 

Press-e  .  455,625  333.225 

Star- Telegram  S  ..  201,497  215,154 

Grand  Total _  1.357.574  1.388.271 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Ree-e  .  455.235  436,756 

Ree-S  .  176.901  140.356 

Grand  Total.  ..  .  632,136  577.112 

OARY,  IND. 

Post- Tribune-e  ....  657.870  712.5.36 

GLENS  FA  LI-8.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  note)  290,900  300,455 

Note:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combina¬ 

tion  with  Times-e.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Post-Star-m  only,  is  given. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  508,149  .520,953 

Telegraph-e  .  382,999  381,691 

Grand  Total _  891,148  902,644 

Note:  News-e  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  the  Patriot-m. 


1945  luT 
MODESTO,  (;AUF. 

Bce-r  .  318,926  JJitii 

.MONTREAL.  CANADA 

Star-e  .  953,301  9t}.*i 

Gazette-m  .  440,131  4110. 

I-a  Presse-e  .  814,930  917^ 

La  Patrie-e  .  134,123  ijiie 

llerald-e  .  91.428  mi. 

Standard-S  .  79,157  Rw 

I-a  Patrie-S  .  136,700  imr 

Grand  Total -  2,639.770  2J0iii 

.MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  378,291 

Star-m  .  357,001  JBje' 

■Mar-.S  .  134,147  IrJ 

Grand  Total....  869,439  jRij 
NABHVILK,  TENN. 


Grand  Total _  2,862,784  2,615.971 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  904,302  1,053,413 

•Star-m  .  753,168  850.077 

Times-e  .  653,678  624,749 

tStar-S  .  440,091  503,018 

Grand  Total _  2,751,239  3,031.257 

JACKBONVILLB,  FLA. 

Times  Union-m....  534,915  562,010 

Journal-e  .  464,486  496.169 

Times  Union-S  ...  255,881  251.712 

Grand  Total _  1,255,282  1.309,891 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e. .. .  403,534  446,695 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  624,426  619,649 

Note:  Tribune-e  sold  in  combination 
with  1)emocrat-m.  Linage  of  one  eili- 
lioii,  Tribune-e  only,  is  given. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

J.mrnal-m  .  353.574  350,638 

.\ews-Sentinel-e  . . .  353.595  392.702 

lournal-S  .  139,669  129.848 

Vews-Sentinel-S  ..  131,530  117,231 

Grand  Total _  978.368  990.419 

L-YWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune  (see  note).  392,884  376,668 

Note:  Tribune-e  and  Eagle-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Ce)  only  is  given. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m . .  414,734  .‘>38,009 

Times-e  .  524,410  625,079 

Courier  Joumal-S..  311,565  325,449 

Grand  Total _  1,250,709  1,488,537 

LOS  .ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Rxamincr-m  .  428.796  712,757 

Times-m  .  412.901  710.790 

ITerald-Express-e  .  562.735  613.165 

\>ws-d  .  435.496  480  735 

*Examiner-S  .  315.377  456,383 

:-Times-S  .  344.208  380,240 


Grand  Total _  2,499,513  3,354.070 

IJIWBLL,  MASS. 

Sim-e  .  364,490  .363.012 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  388.604  379,141 

Note:  Manchester  Uiiioii-m  and 

Leader-e  sold  in  oombinatiuii  only.  I.in- 
of  one  edition,  I'nion-tr  mily.  is 
given. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Coromerc’I  .Appea1-m  597,036  634,184 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  .  410,591  426  649 

tCommerc’l  Appeal-S  284,127  309,417 

Grand  Total _  1,291,754  1,370.250 

MIAMI.  KIA. 

Herald-m  .  765,785  695,588 

News-e  .  788,630  690.349 

•Herald-S  .  337.677  300,734 

News-S  .  169.492  150,473 

Grand  Total _  2,061,584  1,837,144 

MILWAl’KEB,  WIS. 

.'sentinel-m  .  403,520  436,105 

Tournal-e  .  1,008,879  1,012,957 

•Sentinel-S  .  219.486  207,049 

tJournal-S  .  397,168  361,723 

Grand  Total _  2.029,053  2,017,834 

MINNEAPOLIS.  Ml.NN. 

Tribune-m  .  418,806  428,506 

Star  Journal-e .  570,431  868,587 

Times-e  .  410.992  274,379 

Tributie-S  .  .302..564  386,937 


Banner-e  . 

485,333 

llljd 

Tennessean-ra  .... 

477,395 

Slljl 

Tennessean-S  . 

280.339 

2«3C 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,243,067 

1,500: 

NEW.AKK.  N.  J. 

.Star-Ledger-m  . . . . 

346,472 

4UJ,1 

NVws-e  . 

1.024,193 

1.1«>1 

Call-S  . 

198.154 

iiiji: 

Star-Ledger-S  ... 

113,909 

IM3» 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,682,728 

i.nut 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONX. 

Journal  Courier-m. 

305,466 

26tJJ 

Register-c  . 

637,352 

692> 

Register-S  . 

181.309 

lOUl; 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,124,127 

LlliK 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA 

Times  Picasrune-m. 

877,946 

mn 

Item-e  . 

856.654 

HUT 

States-«  . 

550,069 

$<),» 

Times  Picavune 

States- S  . 

466,754 

♦]$3« 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,751,423 

2iH,4P 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  . 

815,359 

904.(t 

Herald  Tribune-m. . 

686,402 

«♦,♦• 

News-m  . 

832,385 

,\Iirror-m  . 

244,554 

XX 

Journal- Amer’n-e  . 

592,811 

SJ7M 

I’ost-e  . 

383,489 

.Siin-e  . 

844.073 

mx 

World-Telegram-e  . 

639,145 

im 

Tinies-S  . 

703.514 

75031 

tlleraW  T^ibun^-S. 

510,497 

SOOH 

News-S  . 

492,277 

♦0539 

Mtrror-S  . 

155.238 

mjii 

*Journal-Amer’n-.S  . 

314,741 

3BF 

Grand  Total  .... 

7,214.485 

733M 

NEW  YORK  (TTY  (BKOOUTKI  I 

Eagle-e  . 

435,257 

souo 

Eagle- S  . 

164,106 

ISit* 

Grand  Total  .... 

599.363 

66S39 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N. 

T. 

Gazettr-f  . 

524.470 

♦till 

OAKLAND,  CAUr. 

I’ost-Enquirer-e  . . . 

423,795 

47|i 

Tribune-e  . 

546.029 

Tribune-S  . 

236.431 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,206,255 

fS 

OKI-AHOM.A 

CITY,  OKLASI 

Oklahoman-m  .... 

460,133 

Times-e  . 

525,214 

Oklahoman*  S  . 

202,510 

m 

Grand  Total _  1,702.793  1.958,409 


EDITOR 


Grand  Total  ....  1,187,857  1 

ing  air  OMAHA.  NEBB. 

’  ZWorld  Herald-e  ..  502,233 

170.250  World  Herald-S...  258,514 

'oc  cou  Grand  Total  ....  760,747 

.ontj2  #  World  Herald  sold  ia 

nation,  linage  of  one  edition  (* 
itn’a-i  ■‘bown. 

l^^^3  1-KORIA,  ill. 

137  144  Journal  Transcript-e  697,553  5W'- 

■  .Star-m  .  651,733  5R| 

Foiirnal  Star-.S  .  .  .  .  239,794 

♦36,103  _  — — 

Ini' nil  Grand  Total _  1,589,080  1.33!-'“‘ 

tat  rot  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

^Evening  Bulletin  e  739,687 

117,834  Inquirer-m  .  825.303  ' 

News-e  .  357,77/ 

♦28  506  Record-m  .  611.446  /•>< 

1681587  .  » 

^74  379  l^fcord-S  .  252,718  2^ 

? 86,937  (Jrand  Total  , , .  .  3,327,010 

>58,409  (Continued  on  64) 
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Michigan  WPB 
Cites  4  Papers 
On  Print  Use 

Dmorr,  Mar.  21 — Four  Michi- 
on  newspapers  have  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  Regional  War  Pro- 
doetion  Board  here  to  reduce 
peper  consumption  during  the 
jnt  half  of  1945  to  compensate 
tor  having  exceeded  WPB  news¬ 
print  quotas.  The  board  said  the 
newspapers  had  agreed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  order. 

The  papers  and  the  excess 
unfe  charged  by  WPB  are: 

Detroit  Free  Press,  225.7  tons 
in  second  and  third  quarter  of 
194S;  Kalamazoo  Gazette,  20.86 
tans  in  third  quarter  of  1944; 
Muskegon  Chronicle,  12,649  lbs. 
ia  third  quarter  of  1943;  and  Mt. 
Clemens  Monitor  Leader,  a  tri¬ 
weekly,  38,050  pounds  during 
Int  quarter  of  1943; 

Rotert  G.  Silbar,  WPB  assist- 
int,  said  other  Michigan  news¬ 
papers  may  be  cited  similarly 
ia  the  near  future  but  declined 
to  identify  them. 

■ 

Personality  Appeals 
Asked  by  Red  Cross 

Newspapers  and  radio  were 
aAed  this  week  to  use  their 
personality  appeal  to  put  the 
Red  Cross  War  Fund  campaign 
over  the  top  by  Mar.  31. 

Walter  C.  ( Red )  Barber, 
chairman  of  the  $21,000,000 
drive  in  Greater  New  York,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  columnists  and  radio 
performers  to  collect  contribu¬ 
tions  on  a  personal  basis  from 
their  followers.  Money  so  raised, 
he  said,  would  be  allocated  to 
Red  Cross  chapters  in  the  com- 
nnmities  from  which  it  is  sent, 
so  in  the  end  it  wiil  ali  go 
toward  the  $200,000,000  nationai 
coal. 

The  innovation  in  Red  Cross 
campaigning  is  being  tried.  Bar¬ 
ber  explained  at  a  press-radio 
group  meeting,  to  avert  a  long 
drag  in  reaching  the  goal. 


'Free  Press'  on  Screen 

Lester  Cowan  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  next  film  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  ‘Tree  Press." 
a  dramatixation  oi  the  news¬ 
paperman's  profession  as  cli¬ 
maxed  by  the  work  of  war 
correspondents. 

The  idea  grew  out  of  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  attended  by  Mr.  { 
Cowan.  Claude  logger  oi  the 
Associated  Press.  Hugh  Baillie 
of  United  Press.  Joseph  V. 
Connolly  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Cranston  Wil- 
lioms.  general  monager  of 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  Mr.  Cowan 
also  has  conferred  with  John 
S.  Knight  president  of  ASNE. 

It  wos  Mr.  Cowan's  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaperman  in 
his  forthcoming  film  of  Ernie 
Pyle's  "Story  of  G.  L  Joe."  and 
the  contributions  made  in  the 
filming  of  this  picture  by  Don 
Whitehead  and  Hal  Boyle  of 
the  AP.  Chris  Cunninghom  of 
UJ*»  George  Lait  of  INS,  and 
others,  that  prompted  the  de¬ 
cision  to  make  "Free  Press," 
with  a  cost  of  Hollywood  stars. 

-  j 

A  newspaper  representative  j 
suggested  that  all  papers  might  ! 
print  a  red  cross  at  the  bottom  i 
of  the  first  page  and  ask  readers  I 
to  tear  it  out  and  paste  it  on  an  j 
envelope  containing  a  contribu-  | 
tion.  The  emblem  would  be  the  j 
only  address  necessary. 

James  M.  Cecil,  chairman  of 
public  information,  said  the 
newspapers,  magazines  and  ra-  | 
dio  had  made  a  substantial  con-  i 
tribution  to  the  fund  in  that 
publicity  costs  of  the  campaign  ^ 
this  year  are  one-half  that  spent  ' 
in  the  1944  drive. 


Mwim  uttlpi  MS  lalwiiMW  ••HtMaarS  “wsnviMr*  is  Um  PmMi” 

If  only  switchboards 
grew  on  trees! 


PIONEER  IN  SCIENCE  REPORTING 

SQENnSTS,  indxistrial  resoorch  experts,  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  publicists  and  newspaper  and  magazine  editors 
P«a<i  tribute  to  Howard  W.  Blokeslee.  science  editor  of  the  Associ- 
^4  Press,  at  a  dinner  celebrating  his  65th  birthday.  He  started 
^  newspaper  career  44  years  ago  and  won  a  Pulitzer  Prise  in  1937. 
Pictured  at  the  party.  Mar.  21.  are:  Left  to  right.  Dr.  Albert  F.  Blakes- 
Potter,  president  oi  the  Notional  Association  oi 
^lence  Writers;  Blokeslee,  Dr.  Robert  C.  Hockett,  Sugar  Reseorch 
(ouadation,  and  Charles  E.  Honce,  assistont  general  monager  oi 
the  AP. 

COITOR  A  PU  BLISHER  for  March  24,  1MB 


TAe  fjirl  in  the  telephone 
iiffirr^ihuiiH4iniin  have  ro$ue  to  Icmtir 
h4-r  r*o$rteet4  tniri  t1e$ire  to  help. 


That  would  make  tilings  a  lot  easier  for  our  fighting  men, 
for  us,  and  for  every  one  who  is  waiting  for  a  home 
telephone. 

Hut  switchboards  and  telephones  and  electronic  etjiiip- 
iiieiit  of  many  kinds  must  still  he  made  by  telephone 
factories  for  the  armetl  forces. 

Your  patience  in  this  emergency  makes  us  eager  to  take 
care  of  your  home  telephone  needs  just  as  stHtnas  possible. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


February  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


1945  1944 

PlTTMBLKtlH,  I'.i. 

Poit-Gaictte-m  . . .  467,577  474,187 

Pr«M-e  .  839,074  920,368 

Sun-Telecraph-«  . .  .  436,778  543,067 

tPreu-S  .  307,241  340,121 

*Sun-Teletraph-S  .  257,730  286,075 

Grand  ToUl _  2,308,400  2,563,818 

niKTLAND,  ORB. 

Orevonianm  .  456,922  594,741 

Jounial  e  .  587,599  601,067 

’Oregonian-S  .  303,090  284,416 

tJournal-S  .  264,318  250,266 

Grand  Total  ... .  1,611.929  1,730,490 

PORTfUfOl'TH,  N.  H. 

Herald-e  .  180,530  182,139 

PROVIUBNCB,  B.  1. 

Bulletin-e  .  747,550  837,232 

Toumal-m  .  334,113  306,128 

Journals  .  234.257  227,663 

Grand  Total -  1,315,920  1,371.023 

KK.VDINU,  PA. 

Eafle-e  (See  note).  535,437  594,037 

Ea«le-S  .  54,354  41,885 

(^»nd  Total _  589,791  635,922 

Non:  Eagle-e  and  Timei-m  lold  in 
combination,  linage  o(  one  edition, 
Eagir  e  only,  is  given. 

RICHMOND.  V.\. 

News  Leaders _  707,519  776,127 

Times  Dispatch  m. .  513,381  567,614 

Times  Dispatch-S..  280,680  265,936 

Grand  Total _  1.501.580  1,609,677 

ROCRR8TER.  N.  Y. 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-m  637,917  663,392 

Times  Union-e  ...  787,511  725.638 

Dem.  &  Chronicle-S  297,960  319,215 

Grand  Total -  1,723.388  1^.245 

ROCKFtlRD.  nx. 

Regiater-Republic-e.  571,374  592,957 

SUr-m  .  395,627  409,468 

Stars  .  173,738  167,336 

Grand  Total -  1.140.739  1,169,761 

8ACR.\MBNTO.  CALIF. 

Unionm  .  286,989  232.902 

Bee-e  .  602.382  738,709 

Union-S  .  135.606  159,488 

Grand  Total -  1,024.977  1,131,099 

8T.  LOCIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m  .  440,406  476,153 

Po-st-Diapatch-e  ...  752.202  750,171 

Star-Times-e  .  467,634  507,602 

tGlobe-Democrat-S  .  271,349  283,273 

Poat-DispatchS  419,103  383,494 

Grand  Total _  2,350,694  2,400,693 

ST.  PAUL,  BONN. 

Pioneer  Presa-m  . .  319,775  391,862 

Diapatch-e  .  517.852  644,507 

Pioneer  Presa-S  ...  255,117  239.381 

Grand  Total _  1,092.744  1,275,750 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Expreaa-m  .  501.775  395,738 

Newa-e  .  597,769  680,856 

Light-e  .  565,324  486.155 

Eapreaa-S  .  255,103  255,939 

•Lights  .  263,852  217,774 

Grand  Totol _  2,183,823  2,036,462 


Philadelphia  Press  Hits 
Red  Cross  Goal  Early 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  19  —  The 
newsjjaper  division  in  the  1945 
Red  Cross  War  Fund  campaign 
here  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 
and  surpass  its  quota  and  the 
largest  division  to  date  to 
achieve  that  goal,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Edwin  M. 
Clark,  co-chairman  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  labor  section. 
Harry  L.  Hawkins,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  is  chairman  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group. 

The  newspaper  quota  was  $25,- 
000,  and  tlie  division  already 
has  reported  $25,106,  or  100.4%, 
with  pledges  still  being  received. 
The  Philadelphia  -  Camden 
{ N.  J. )  affiliate  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  cooperated  by 
getting  out  subscriptions  in  each 


1945 

SAN  DIKIiO.  CALIF. 


Union-m  . 

576,120 

590,098 

508,439 

’Tribune-Sun-e  _ _ 

764.’501 

790,166 

Union-S  . 

255,790 

241,610 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,104,850 

1,621,874 

8.AN  FRANUIHCO,  4'ALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

511.930 

519,999 

Kxaminer-m  . 

609,776 

694,818 

Call-Bullctin-e 

434,572 

507,918 

Ncw»-c  . 

465,989 

509,487 

■tChronide-S  . 

249,671 

237,706 

•  Examiner- S  . 

338,625 

374,266 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.610,563 

2,844,194 

St'HKNF.CTADY,  N.  1 

Garette-m  . 

490,487 

536,449 

Union  Star-e  . 

451,764 

485,155 

Grand  Total  .... 

942.251 

1,021,604 

(M’RANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

385,821 

379,553 

Times-e  . 

499,707 

525,448 

Scrantonian-S  .... 

142,522 

122,829 

Grand  Total  ... 

1,028,050 

1,027,830 

SK.\TTLK,  W.ASH. 

Post-  Intelligeneer-m. 

482,643 

437,840 

vStar-e  . 

410,672 

347,797 

Tiraes-e  . 

535,862 

683,068 

*Post*iiitelligencer*S 

296,527 

273,317 

Times-S  . 

189,943 

222,579 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.91.5.647 

1,964,601 

SIDUX  PITY,  IOWA 

Journal-Tribune-e 

283,592 

305,041 

Joumal-S  . 

107,255 

120,168 

Grand  Total  .... 

390.847 

425,209 

!40I  TH  RRND,  IND. 

Tribunc-e  . 

523.499 

562,856 

Tribune*  S  . 

172,824 

167,840 

Grand  Total  .... 

696,323 

730,696 

SPOKANR.  WA8H. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m. 

.347.395 

341,893 

rhronicle-e  . 

533,081 

533,948 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S 

269,837 

279,078 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,150,313 

1,154,919 

SYRACUSE.  N. 

Herald  Joumal-e.  . 

762,138 

844,486 

Post  Standard-in .  . 

447,878 

407.561 

•Herald  American-S 

263,127 

315,87.5 

Post  Standard-S. . . 

126,899 

185.687 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,600.042 

1.753.609 

T.ACOMA 

.  WASH. 

Nows-Tribune-e  .  .  . 

557,161 

543.910 

Tlmc.s-e  . 

475.568 

429.918 

News-Trilutne-S  . . . 

210,583 

219,889 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,243.312 

1,193,717 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Timesm  . 

251.226 

214,135 

Blaile-e  . 

670,932 

697.234 

Time'^-S  . 

275,993 

258,949 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,198,151 

1.170.318 

TORONTO 

.  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m. . . . 

683,649 

606,595 

Telcgram-e  . 

863,602 

977,612 

Star-e  . 

1,001,477 

1,050,452 

Star*w  . 

89,741 

95,765 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,638,469 

2,730,424 

(.CoHtiMufd  from  page  62) 

1944  1945  1944 

IF.  TKKNTON,  N.  3. 

10  590,098  Kvening  Times-e.  .  546,959  559,840 
19  .  Tiines-Adverti»er-S.  93,987  87,128 


Grand  Total  .... 

540,946 

646,968 

TROY, 

N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note). 

459,274 

492,228 

Note  ;  Record-m  : 

.old  in  combination 

with  Times-Record-e 

Linage 

of  one 

ivlition,  Record-m  only,  is  given. 

TUI.8A, 

OKI.A. 

Tribune*e  . 

565,117 

534,877 

World-m  . 

514,365 

487,522 

World- S  . 

246.339 

191,304 

Grand  Total  .... 

1.325.821 

1.213,703 

UNION  CITY,  N.  4. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m 

382,346 

405,947 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d  . . . 

890,520 

968,576 

.\ews-e  . 

482,888 

558,887 

Post-m  . 

807,684 

887,170 

Star-e  . 

1,056,734 

1,108,908 

•Times-Herald-S  . . 

320,299 

322,059 

Post-S  . 

276,084 

290,713 

■t.Star-S  . 

381,799 

384,047 

(■rand  Total  .... 

4,216,008 

4,520,360 

AVATERRURY,  CONN. 

Republican  Amer. 

(See  note)  . 

444,258 

435,885 

Democrat-e  . 

228,530 

258,365 

Uepublican-S  . 

104,986 

110,443 

Grand  Total  .... 

777,774 

804,693 

Note:  Republican 

American 

sold  in 

combination  with  .\meriean-e. 

Linage 

of  one  edition  shown,  Repubtican-m. 

avestchbstrr 

COUNTY 

MACY 

CROUP 

Mamarc’k  Times-e. 

161.699 

140,275 

Mt.  VcmtMi  Argu8*e 

304,475 

290,973 

New  Rochelle  Stand- 

Star-e  . 

408,972 

377.096 

Ossining  Citiren 

Register-e  . 

143.982 

143.653 

Port  Chester  Itetn-e 

295,389 

257,399 

Tarrytown  News-e. 

180,890 

164,580 

A’onkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .... 

295,575 

290,052 

White  Plains  Dis.-e 

426.206 

386,036 

Peekskill  Star-e .... 

172,79.1 

185.157 

Grand  Total  .... 

2.389.981 

2,235.221 

WICHITA.  KANS. 

Beacon -e  . 

606,829 

582,463 

Kagle*m  . 

448.530 

407,340 

Eagle-e  . 

482,912 

458,965 

Beacon-S  . 

264,514 

260,426 

Kagle-S  . 

201,359 

199,822 

Grand  Total  .... 

2,004.144 

1,909,016 

WORCESTER.  M/\8S. 

Telegram-m  . 

471,994 

476,065 

Gazette  &  Post-e.  . 

536.806 

529.066 

Telegram- S  . 

223,836 

222,195 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,232,636 

1,227,326 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator  Telef.-e. 

598,232 

654,307 

Vindicator  Teleg.-S. 

255,227 

241,762 

of  the  four  newspaper  plants. 

“I  think  it  is  worthy  of  spe¬ 
cial  mention,”  said  Mr.  Clark, 
“that  the  largest  division  to  go 
over  the  top  is  the  newspaper 
division.  To  my  mind,  the  news¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia  are  out¬ 
standing  in  their  magnificent 
support  of  this  Red  Cross  War 
Fund  campaign.” 

■ 

Phila.  News  Appoints 
G.  W.  Boyd  in  West 

The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
has  appointed  Grover  W.  Boyd 
as  its  national  representative  for 
western  territory.  Joseph  M. 
Dematthew  will  continue  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  News  in  the  East. 
John  M.  Hendrickson,  formerly 
with  the  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan,  and  Kansas  City  Star, 
will  be  associated  with  Mr.  Boyd 
in  Chicago. 


Grand  Total _  853,459  896,069 


$12,500  Libel 
Verdict  Upheld 

Philadelphia,  Mar.  20 — Award 
of  $12,500  to  George  Bausewine, 
75,  former  chief  of  police  at 
Norristown,  Pa.,  in  his  libel  suit 
against  the  Norristown  Times- 
Herald  and  its  publisher,  Ralph 
Beaver  Strassburger,  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  sitting  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

A  jury  in  the  Montgomery 
County  Civil  Court  originally 
awarded  Bausewine  $50,000  in 
1942  when  he  filed  suit,  charg¬ 
ing  the  Times-Herald’s  article 
and  editorials  concerning  the 
police  chief’s  administration  of 
office  “intended  to  injure  the 
plaintiff  and  deprive  him  of  his 
good  name  and  to  cause  his  re¬ 
moval  from  office.” 


1945  IM4 
FiKures  SupplitMl  by  FukUthm 
HKONX,  N.  Y.  C. 

Iliimr  New»-e  ....  231,900  21)1  in 

ilomr  Xews-S  -  77,205  642)) 

Grand  Total  ....  309,105  26)34) 

K.VNSAS  CITY,  .MO. 

Time^-m  .  539,112  )60J|| 

■Star-e  .  520,090  546122 

.star-.S  .  351,3  1  5  338,75) 

Grand  Total  ....  1,4  1  0,517  1,446,4M 
NEW  HKDFORU.  MASS. 
Standard-Timcs-e  383,054  3872i| 

.Standard-Times-S  .  69,776  SIJR 

Grand  Total  ....  452,830  447474 

.MK.MUKANUIJ.M  OF  ADVERTUIM 
IN  XMlUtlC.VN  WKKKLY.  CODK; 
WEEKLY  AND  “THIS  WWt. 
FEBRUARY,  1U4S 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Umi 
62,438  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY" 
26,980  lines  is  included  in  the  Sgalq 
tigures  of  the  following  papers;  Alb«) 
Times-Union,  Baltimore  American,  Bia 
tun  Advertiser,  Chicap>  Herald-Aam 
can,  Detroit  Times,  Milwaukee  Seabak 
N’ew  .York  Journal  American,  Pittslwiik 
■Sun-Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syn- 
case  1 1  rrald  -  .American,  WashiigMi 
Times-Herald. 

*  “.kMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lin^ 
62,438  lines  in  the  Iliiffalo  Courier  h- 
pres.i,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Mmi 
llerald  and  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “COM.IC  WEEKLY”  Linage  263R 
lines  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 

•  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Lum 
65,014  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLf 
Linage  26,880  lines  in  the  Los  An|8a 
Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examatr. 

*  “AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Liam 
64,614  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEILP 
Linage  26,880  lines  in  the  Seattle  Pm 
Intelligencer. 

•  "AMERICAN  WEEKLY"  Uamt 
64,614  lines  in  the  Portland  Orefonia. 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  ,11,365  liio 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  'igaret  d 
the  following  papers;  Atlanta  Coanila 
tion,  Baltimore  Sun,  Birmingbaai  Nea> 
&  .Age  llerald,  Boston  Her.'ifd,  (3aci(i 
Daily  News,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Qew 
land  Plain  Dealer,  D.illas  Times  Henli 
Detroit  News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Mm- 
phis  Commercial  Appeal,  Milwadm 
Journal,  New  York  Herald  Tribaat 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Pttb 
burgh  Press,  St.  Louis  Globe  Denwent 
W'ashington  Star.  • 

t“THIS  WEEK”  Linage  31,771  lim 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Joos 
nal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  S|» 
kane  Spokesman  Review. 

SPLIT-RUN  LINAGE— Orica*)  Tiik 
une-m,  181,744;  S,  70,712.  St  Lorn 
Post  Dispatch-S,  2,520.  New  Yiri 
News-m,  233,674;  S,  105,247;  Mirrorf, 
374;  Journal-.Araerican-e,  175,037;  S. 
49,184. 


aid  appealed  for  a  new  trial « 
the  grounds  that  the  award  wb 
excessive.  The  MontgonwJ 
County  Court  reduced  the  award 
to  $12,500.  I 

■ 

Fishing  Ad  Awards 
Posted  by  Magazine 

St.  Louis,  Mar.  19 — ^In  cou 
junction  with  National 
men’s  Week,  to  be  held  Aprils 
to  May  5,  the  Sporting  Gow 
Dealer,  publi^ed  by  J.  Tayto 
Spink,  will  run  a  contest  W 
window  displays  and  new^*Pf 
ads.  The  best  display  will 
for  the  dealer  a  two-week  n*' 
ing  trip  and  the  winning 
paper  advertisers  will  rec^ 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps.  Entne 
must  be  submitted  by  May 
the  Dealer,  Tenth  and  Olive  » 
St.  Louis. 


Subsequently  the  Times-Her-  St.  Louis. 

EDITOR  ft  RUILISHERfor  March  24, 
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Pacific  Coo\t  ReprcS'-nfotivp 
RALPH  LEBER  CO  426  PoUon  Bldq  SEATTLE  WASH 


the  Charleston  Gazette,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Journal  and  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  died  Mar. 
18.  He  had  handled  publicity 
ARTHUR  L.  STONE,  79,  dean  for  Carl  Byoir  and  Associates 
emeritus  of  the  Montana  Uni-  in  Miami, 
versity  School  of  Journalism  and  Max  Kalish,  sculptor  who 
pjst  president  of  the  American  produced  the  two  portrayals  of 
Assn,  of  Schools  of  Journalism,  newspaper  men  in  the  Camden 
died  Mar.  19.  He  had  been  the  (N.  J. )  Courier-Post  building 
school's  first  dean  in  1914  and  and  the  New  York  Post  building 
retired  in  1942.  and  who  included  among  his 

Frank  Lee  Carl.  73,  city  edi-  statuettes  of  50  Great  Men  of 
tor  of  the  Cumberland  (Md.)  1944  Frank  Knox,  Raymond 

Times  from  1916  until  illness  Clapper  and  Ernie  Pyle,  died 
forced  him  into  inactivity  a  year  Mar.  18. 

ago.  died  Mar.  20.  He  had  been  Samuel  O.  Bennion,  formerly 
a  newspaper  man  since  he  be-  general  manager  of  the  Salt 
came  the  Alleghany  County  cor-  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  died 
r-spondent  for  the  Baltimore  Mar.  8.  He  was  one  of  seven 
Sun  in  1887.  presidents  of  the  Latter  -  Day 

J.  C.  Stuart.  73,  a  member  of  Saints  ( Mormon )  church, 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Dr.  John  Calvin  Goddard,  92. 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  Congressional  minister  and  for 
for  many  years  before  his  retire-  nearly  20  years  columnist  and 
ment  in  1943,  died  Mar.  16.  feature  writer  for  the  Hartford 

GEORGE  Saxe  MacDonald.  78,  <  Conn. )  Courant  and  Times  and 

president  of  the  Lockwood  Jour-  other  Connecticut  papers,  died 
nal  Co..  Dublisher  of  the  Paver  Mar.  17  in  Florida. 


Increase  Given 
Herald  Tribune 
Business  Staff 


(^faituarp 


Died  in  Service 

Lt.  Howard  Frank  Wheeler. 
one  of  the  editors  of  Newsweek 
magazine  and  son  of  E.  C. 
Wheeler,  who  was  for  15  years 
an  associate  editor  of  American 
magazine,  was  killed  in  action 
in  Germany  Feb.  25. 


AHEAD ! 


Yes,  sir.  Casts  made  from 
Burgess  Chrome  Mats  smooth 
the  way  for  better  reproduc¬ 
tions.  They  pick  up  every  dot 
and  reproduce  it  faithfully. 
Burgess  constant  laboratory 
control  is  the  answer.  It  pro¬ 
duces  superior  mats  that  are 
uniform  and  easy  to  manipu¬ 
late. 

\  For  finer  reproductions... 
A  switch  to  Burgess. 


rof«rr 


Chroma 

MATS 


W»«tc^ — MitOTi«l _ 

;;gp««nED  newiman  to  handle 
dtak  on  dally  papora  in  weatorn 
Cwyltania  city  of  28,000.  Attrac- 
.iworopoiition  to  the  right  man.  Box 
Sk  Mitor  *  Pnbliaher. _ 


..Bit  nr.PORTEB  feature  writer, 
DtotefriPbef  afternoon  daily, 

7  500  circulation.  Salary  and  bonne. 
Writ*  Tribune,  Albert  Lea. 


tfiaa. _ _ _ 

mHAOlMO  EDITOB  fuiniliar  with 
Itlailie  .Seaboard  to  take  charge 
niwiroom  of  Uaily  Advance.  Kliaabeth 

fltr.  N.  C. _ 

pUJIAKENT  position  with  opportn- 
gia  far  advancement  on  morning  pa- 
n*  ter  experienced  city  and  sports 
Sitsf.  Box  585,  Kditor  A  Publisher. 

lADIO  WBITEBS-  -Men  or  women — 
ftr  Eastern  Metropolitan  Station; 
nut  be  creative  and  capable  of  de- 
Tiloping  high  quality  program  and 
i-Mmercial  copy.  Good  opportunity, 
.ttslc  experience  fnlly  and  salary  de 
(irrd  to  Box  601,  Editor  h  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Mechaaical  (CoatM) 
liINOTYFE  operator  on  daily  50  milea 
from  Chicago.  40-hoar  week  under 
good  working  conditions  and  ideal 
community.  Seale,  $1.20.  Box  591, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

UNOTTPE — Union  operators  needed 
by  Florida  daily.  Wire  A.  H  Tebault, 
Publisher,  St.  Augustine,  Florida  for 

particulars. _ 

TWO  IjINOTTPB  operators  needed  by 
Florida  afternoon  daily.  Regular  situa¬ 
tions.  Plenty  overtime.  The  Democrat, 
TitllahiiSHee.  Florida. 


_ Help  Wanted — Phttography _ 

PHOTOOBAPHEB — Need  experienced 
photographer.  Write  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Literary  Agency  Service 
ABTIOLBS,  Books,  Wetion;  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading.  Bertha  Klaus- 
oer,  507  Sth  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  T. 


Sitnations  Wantetl — Adaiinistrative 


lirOKTEB  wanted  for  daily  morning 
pissr,  combined  circulation  40,000, 
p^lstlos  30.000.  Give  age,  height, 
Bigkt,  experience  and  references  in 
dni  letter.  Cecil  B.  Highland.  Pres., 
(^ksburg  Publishing  Co.,  Box  967, 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


UrOBTEB,  general,  some  sports,  and 
disk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  So.  Calif, 
city  15.000;  single  man  desired.  Plea- 
lUt  conditions.  Give  exp.  send  snap- 
ikil,  personal  description.  Box  1384, 
Miter  k  Publisher, _ 

UPOBTEB — Male  or  Female,  for 
line  weekly,  college  town.  Permanent. 
Cesrier  and  Freeman,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


SfOXTS  BEPOBTEB  wanted  —  Need 
perHi  with  year’s  experience  in 
ipirts.  Job  now  open  on  live  small- 
tevi  daily.  Prefer  person  with  amall- 
tevi  experience;  man  or  woman.  Give 
iilsry  expected,  when  available,  ex- 
periesce,  two  references,  last  places 
vMed.  whether  release  available, 
draft  itatus,  and  health.  Wire  collect, 
Xevi,  Uidland.  Michigan. 


lOP-njQHT  Telegraph  editor  capa¬ 
ble  of  whipping  smart,  alert  well-bal- 
iifiHi  world  report  from  full  AP,  U.P. 
He  hie  got  to  be  good;  salary  open, 
ilu  all-roand  reporter,  capable  of  do- 
iai  anything  well.  Might  also  use 
rosag  sports  editor.  Airmail  all  data, 
iaeliding  salary  needs  and  family  sta¬ 
tu.  All  jobs  permanent,  hut  don't 
spply  unless  you  can  really  deliver. 
Bryan  Collier,  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Counbui,  Georgia. 


WilTBO — Han  to  edit  and  make  up 
vtaUy  tabloid,  averaging  34  pages, 
Ii,0M  free  circulation.  Paper  has 
bsaa  ia  axiatenee  for  85  yeara  and  la 
vsU  rsssived  in  the  suburban  com- 
■salty.  Writs  qnaliflcationi  and  sal¬ 
ary  axpseted  to  South  Omaha  Sun, 
4110  So.  3Sth  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


WB  ABB  interested  in  securing  the 
•srvice#  of  a  cupable  managing  editor 
far  one  of  the  finest  weekly  newspa- 

?irs .  .  .  we  think  ...  in  the  State  of 
tnufylvanis.  We  want  a  man  who 
taewi  how  to  do  everything  around  a 
iiwspaper  office  and  would  prefer  a 
MS  with  daily  experience  although 
w  la  not  absolutely  necessary.  This 
?  *  Pvrmanent  substantial  position  for 
”3^4  individual.  Write  Box  600, 
Editor  dr  Publisher. 


WAiieB  wanted  who  knows  Coin 
osekue  industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
Mper  bsckgrouDd  preferred.  Give 
Mckgronnd;  salary.  Box  280,  E.  A  P. 


Hsip  Waulad— Msfkanical 


®9IIP0SINQ  boom  working  .fore 
•pen  shop.  Must  be  capable  com 
wr.  able  to  supervise  all  but  p 
two-edition  afternoon  daily  1 
Salary  and  bonus,  e 
America’s  best  i 
Ir,”t  *!'*•  The  Tribune 

wt  bet,  Minn. 


PSJJ^TENT  linotype  operatoi 
tion  ti***®®  permanent  i 

a  h.  ‘i*”  Evening  Obse 

Grsnde,  Oregon. 


BUSINESS  or  General  Manager;  sea¬ 
soned  exeentive  thoroughly  familiar 
with  and  grounded  in  operation  of  all 
departments  of  newspapers  from  15 
to  200  thousand  eireulations.  Over  23 
years  highly  competitive  experience 
has  established  iinnsnal  ability  in  prof¬ 
itable  advertising  and  cireulstion  rev¬ 
enues;  handling  labor;  negotiating 
contracts;  buying  and  maintaining 
equipment,  etc.  Entire  business  and 
personal  background  open  for  inspec¬ 
tion.  Modest  income  requirement. 
Box  .577  Editor  *  Publisher 
BUSINESS  OB  OENEBAL  MANAOEB 
46  years  of  age.  with  a  proven  reword 
of  efficient  organisation  building  that 
gets  results.  Experience  in  rity  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  thorongh 
knowledge  of  prodnetion  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  sit  phases  of  eir- 
enlstion  work  A  hnilder  of  good  wilt 
in  the  eommonlty.  Salary  seeondsrv  to 
future.  Box  424.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 

attention” PUBLISHFR 
Man  with  record  of  nnusual  ability  as 
organizer,  25  years’  newspsner  experi¬ 
ence.  last  eight  Business  Manager  on 
large  metropolitan  newspaper,  seeks 
investment  or  working  interest  in 
largo  or  small  daily.  Have  operated 
all  departments,  prodnetion.  labor  re¬ 
lations.  purchases,  mechanical.  bn<1d- 
ing,  radio,  etc.  Past  record  and  refer¬ 
ences  excellent.  Box  606,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


Sitaalwa  WaaluJ — AivarlbiMt 


ir  AD  SALESMAN — Experienced  lay¬ 
out  and  copywriter.  9  yra.  with  paper 
of  170,000  daily.  Desires  Ad.  Mgr. 
Position.  Box  604,  Editor  A  Pnblislier. 
Ar  BEGINNING  copywriter  position 
sought  by  Journalism  and  advertising 
student  (night)  with  agency  produc¬ 
tion  experience.  Box  629,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

COFTWBITEB  seeks  advertising  or 
industrial  connection.  Quick,  Colorfni 
writer  with  emphasis  on  salesmanship. 
Experienced  direct  mail,  semi-tcch- 
nical  copy.  Now  employed  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations.  Newspaper 
and  press  association  background.  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree,  SO.  single.  Box  644,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SitutiMM— Circalatioa 


SUBSCBIPTION  salesman  -cirenlation 
manager  available  soon  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  progreasive  small  daily  or 
large  weekly  who  is  in  need  of  a 
steady  reliable  circulator  with  17 
years  of  snceesifni  experience  on  8 
newspapers  in  all  branches  of  cirenla- 
tinn;  on  A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  in  large,  medinm  and  small  cities. 
Age  87,  married,  family  man  of  ex¬ 
cellent  character.  Write  completely 
including  salary  and  automobile  allow¬ 
ance  Rot  .548.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CIBCUIiATION  Manager,  39,  married, 
home  delivery  background.  Conserva¬ 
tive  builder,  moderate  salary.  Avail¬ 
able  reasonable  notice.  Go  anywhere 
for  desirable  connection.  Write  Box 
608.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


■BITOR  t  PU  ILISHIR  for  March  M.  1946 


Sitiatioas  Wacltd — Edtterialt 
AVAHABIS — Editorial  exeentive,  12 
years  managing  editor;  24  years  n- 
perienee.  Nationally  known.  Best 
references;  Midwest  or  Senthweat  pre- 
ferred.  Box  496,  Editor  ft  Pnbllaher. 
OOPTBEADBB  relisbie,  experianced. 
38,  wants  Florida  seaboard  rim.  Box 
48.5  Editor  A  Pnhiiaber 
OAPABI/E  honest  writer,  aged  45. 
news,  editorial  and  magaiinee.  Enmpe 
’37-’38,  Washington  8  yeara.  Senator’s 
ghoster  too.  Wants  to  settle  down  In 
good  town.  Like  to  make  nominal  In¬ 
vestment  for  good  will,  permanency 
and  aeenrity.  Box  502,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
llsher.  _ 

CABTOONIST,  28.  draft  exempt,  eight 
years’  experience  magaiine.  sports, 
comic  atrip  work,  desires  position  met- 
ronolifan  paper.  Box  .545,  Editor  A 
PnhPsher. 

COPTBEADEB  now  on  NTC  newspa¬ 
per  seeks  part-time  job  10  to  3  daily 
eonyreading,  writing,  makenp.  pub- 
licity.  Box  .599.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
CUB  Woman  rejiorter;  prefers  Weat 
Coast  paper:  edited  High  School  ma¬ 
gazine;  College.  Box  622,  Editor  A 
Pl^bBaher. 

DESKMAN,  writer,  reporter,  34,  mar¬ 
ried.  4.F;  punchy  head*,  good  lay¬ 
outs,  makeup;  large,  small  city  experi¬ 
ence:  state  salary,  living  conditions. 

Box  637,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL^WRITER 
Editorial  writer  and  managing  editor 
for  25  years  on  medium-sized  dailie-< 
wants  editorial  writing  position  on  pa¬ 
per  of  100,000  circulation  or  there- 
abonts,  preferably  with  radio  commen¬ 
tary  opportunities.  Diligent  conserva¬ 
tive  student  of  national  issues.  Broad¬ 
casting  experience.  In  early  fifties. 
Salary  requirements  reasonable  for 
responsibilities  sought.  Box  623,  Edi- 
tor_  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  rewritcr,  original,  adapt¬ 
able,  Journalism.  College  graduate, 
magaiine  or  1>ook  pnbltshing.  Box  642, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 
EXPEBIENCED'OAPABLE  girl  repor¬ 
ter,  31,  University  graduate;  South¬ 
west.  Pacific  Coait.  Box  627,  Editor 

.%  Publisher. _ 

EXECUTIVE  editorial,  public  rela¬ 
tions  6r  industrial  advertising  posi¬ 
tion  wanted  by  man  with  20  years’ 
newspaper  writing,  editing  and  em¬ 
ployee  magazine  background.  Box  635, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

former  wire  service  employee  and 
Government  public  relations  officer 
wants  job  in  Washington  as  reporter 
on  international  affairs.  Am  young  but 
have  excellent  background,  experience 
abroad,  knowledge  of  languages  and 
some  well  eitablisbed  “contacts”  in 
capital.  Writ  Box  633,  Kditor  ft  Pul>- 

lisheir _ 

GIRL,  22.  reporting,  research,  wire 
service  experience;  College  {P’^uate, 
wants  reporting  in  medium  sised  city. 

Box  641,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

INTERESTED) 

USAAF  bomber  pilot,  formerly  RAF 
and  RCAF  flying  instructor  and  public 
relations  officer,  peacetime  reporter 
and  featnre  writer  for  New  England 
dailiea,  competent  photogapher,  some 
radio  experience,  offers  services  as  war 
correipondent  in  anticipation  of  re 
lease  from  Army.  Box  634,  Kditor  A 

Pnblisher. _ 

LIAISON  BOITOB  woman  who  could 
help  a  magssine  build  reader  rearan- 
siveneaa  for  the  poat-war  period.  Haa 
wide  contacts  with  eontumera,  clubs 
and  national  organisations;  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  magasine  editing.  Box  505, 
Editor  A  Publisber. 

MANAGING  EDITOB 
Interested  in  new  location  either  N.  Y. 
State  or  eastern  leaboard.  22  years’ 
experience  in  editorial,  plant  manage¬ 
ment,  sslea  and  advertising.  Age  48. 
Now  managing  one  of  largest  weeklies 
in  East.  Promotional  training.  Box 

588.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  Metropolitan  experience, 
seeks  post  on  newspaper  of  character. 
Varied  experience.  Box  680,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  woman — experienced  re¬ 
writing,  reporting,  editing,  features, 
phofography.  pnhileity — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  poaiti-ja,  NTO  or  vicinity.  Box 
478.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaations  Wa«t*4  €Jiterial  (&>rf4> 


BEPOBTEB — Woman,  tvro  yeara  on 
dailiea.  three  yeara  nawe  'A-®'-?..  ' 
em  weekly  Inelnded.  Bex  697,  Editor 

A  Pnbllaher. _ Tr==^== 

■nirpoitTOBlAL  JOB  wanted  by  girl, 
23,  college  grednete:  employed  now 
and  for  past  year  on  large  daily:  aeeke 


BEPORTORIAL  writer.  Young  wo¬ 
man  6  years’  news  and  publicity  ex¬ 
perience;  recently  returned  France, 
wants  California  paper.  Available  May 
Isl.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BOVINO  BEPOBTEB 
10  years  feature  writing,  plays  human 
tide  of  the  news,  writing  storiea  with 
wide  reader  appeal.  Travel  an^^re, 
any  country.  Box  428,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lUher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
T.-ilenteil.  Interested  only  in  paper 
with  progressive  sports  policy.  Can  t 
siford  change  at  less  than  $55-60  a 
week.  Would  consider  reporter’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Box  620, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SPORTS,  Wire.  Photo  Ed.  11  yra. 
gen  exp..  26,  vet.  mediocre  writer 
(both  heads,  news).  Salary  min.  $55, 
perm,  if  you  offer  opp.  for  adv.,  pos 
sible  travel,  no  routine  crap.  Arthur 
Stei>henK,  509  N.  Richardson.  Roswell, 
>!.  _ 


SPORTS  WRITER,  editor,  teoking  ^ 
vancement.  Experieneed  and  goM 
reimtation.  No  duration  Job  wantod. 
Now  doing  ono-man  tporta  department 
job  on  daily  with  more  than  10.000- 
cirenlation.  including  daily  local  apoi^ 
colnmn  *  ut  desire  better  opportsnltT 
in  larger  Held.  Box  487,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


WBITBB-BDITOR:  Press,  Pnblloity, 
Radio.  10  yrs.  exp.  Chicago.  N.T.C., 
Hollywood  and  Enropo.  Chicago  pre¬ 
ferred.  Mathilde  Ernestine,  1405  E. 
67th  Place,  Chicago;  Phone,  Fairfax 
7867, 


YOUNG  MAN  capable  of  editing, 
ghosting  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjeets. 
Ideas.  Free  lanco  or  part  time.  Box 
632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitntiew  WaitoJ — MicUiirM 


FOREMAN  —  Compoaing  reom  daily 
newspaper  now  employed  but  doairot 
change.  Central  atatea  preferred.  Ref¬ 
erences.  Box  6dl.  Editor  A  Publlabor. 


FBB8SBOOM  Sept.,  age  40,  wide  ex- 
perienee.  wants  to  aaake  ebaage.  Pref¬ 
erence  Florida  or  Somtb.  Box  466, 
Editor  A  Pnblisker. 


SilMtiMO  Waato4  PUMgropfo 

radtOGRAPHER  would” like  Job  m 
news  photographer;  age  88,  two  years 
college,  car  and  some  equipment.  State- 
salary.  E.  L.  Field,  614  E.  51at.  Sav¬ 
annah,  Georgia. 


SitwitioM  WmIoJ-  fiMc  RoUtiagg 

ABUI  Za.  A.  newapapamuui.  wida  writ¬ 
ing  exporioneo;  teaks  broader  opi»r- 
tnnity  ia  publie  relations;  married, 
adaptable,  88.  Bex  485,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  BBLAT10N8  EXECUTIVE 
14  years’  experienca  embracing  all 
media;  leeka  connection  with  aggres¬ 
sive  firm  or  association  with  poaitive 
poat-war  attitude;  wants  opportunity 
to  help  build,  nnt  deviao  apologatics. 
Box  425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


*  EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

May  bavo  the  aymboi  W  laserted  iw 
their  Sitnatien  Wanted  advertisements 
if  deaireA  Request  for  this  festare 
shonld  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


more  circulation  than  before, 
and  the  population  is  demanding 
and  getting  more  newspapers 
per  capita  than  ever  before. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SEVERAL  critics  of  the  press 

recently  have  harped  on  the 
contraction  in  the  newspaper 
Held  and  the  growth  of  one- 
newspaper  towns  —  as  if  this 
were  a  modern  phenomenon. 
They  all  see  some^ing  evil  in 
both  of  these  trends,  averring 
that  the  concurrent  growth  in 
circulation  is  superficial.  We 
don’t  agree,  and  Just  to  set 
the  record  straight,  so  we  will 
all  know  exactly  what  the  pic¬ 
ture  is,  here  are  some  figures 
revealed  by  the  Editor  &  I*ub- 
LisHKR  Year  Books  covering 
newspaper  figures  for  1918,  1928 
and  19^1. 

The  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  from  2,166  in  1918,  to 
1.944  in  1928,  and  1.744  in  1944. 
Thus,  we  see  clearly  that  the 
decrease  in  daily  newspapers  is 
not  a  new  trend — the  trend  is 
actually  tapering  off.  In  the  10 
years  from  1918  to  1928  there 
was  a  decrease  of  222  dailies  and 
in  the  longer  16-year  period 
from  1928  to  1944.  in^uding  the 
devastating  d^ression  years, 
there  was  a  drop  of  only  200. 

Actually,  there  were  more  sus¬ 
pensions  of  daily  new^>apers 
than  the  figures  above  indicate. 
These  were  offset  by  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  new  publishing  enter¬ 
prises. 

While  this  contraction  in  the 
number  of  papers  was  going  on, 
the  dissemination  of  information 
through  newspapers  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  widespread.  Although 
in  1918  there*  were  1.267  cities 
in  the  country  in  which  news¬ 
papers  were  published,  this  had 
increased  to  1,387  in  1928  and 
1,394  in  1944,  a  total  increase  of 
134  cities.  Only  seven  cities  had 
daily  newspapers  started  there 
in  the  last  16  years  since  1928 
with  127  cities  getting  daily  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  first  time  in  the 
10  years  previous.  The  decline 
is  due  solely  to  the  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  saturation  of  cities 
large  enough  to  support  a  daily 
newspaper. 

In  1918  there  were  687  one 
newspaper  towns,  45  having 
only  morning  dailies  and  642 
evening  dailies.  By  1928  one 
newspaper  towns  had  increased 
by  302  to  989,  with  an  increase 
of  only  two  in  the  morning  field 
making  47  cities,  and  942  cities 
having  evening  dailies.  By  1944 
the  cities  with  only  one  daily 
paper  numbered  1.100,  1.049  with 
p.m.  papers  and  51  with  a.m.’s. 
This  is  a  total  increase  since 
1918  of  413  one  newspaper 
towns.  407  in  the  evening  field 
and  6  in  the  morning  field. 

The  large  increase  of  302  cities 
was  in  the  earlier  10-year  period 
to  1928.  In  the  16  years  since 
1928  the  one  newi^aper  towns 
increased  only  by  111.  Consider¬ 
ing  t^t  during  this  26-year 
period  newspapers  were  started 
in  134  cities  that  never  had 
dailies  before,  these  ngures  mean 
that  only  279  cities  lost  one  or 
more  daily  publications  to  be¬ 
come  one  newspaper  towns,  175 
cities  making  the  change  before 


1928  and  104  cities  after  1928. 

Again  the  trend  is  declining. 
The  increase  in  one  newspaper 
towns  from  1918  to  1928  was  at 
the  rate  of  30  per  year,  while 
the  increase  from  1928  to  1944 
was  at  the  rate  of  about  7  per 
year. 

At  the  same  time  the  cities  in 
which  two  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  published  decreased 
from  580  in  1918  to  398  in  1928 
and  to  294  in  1944. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  no 
record  of  the  multiple  owner¬ 
ships  in  1918,  but  in  1928  there 
were  141  cities  with  only  one 
morning  and  one  evening  news¬ 
paper,  both  under  the  same  man¬ 
agement.  This  increased  by  1944 
to  185  cities. 

The  stabilizing  process  has 
been  proceeding  quietly.  The 
“weak  sisters’’  have  died  off. 
either  because  the  local  areas 
were  not  large  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  them  or  because  vigorous 
competition  forced  them  to  the 
wall. 

Contrary  to  what  the  critics 
say,  we  believe  that  circulation 
figures  are  important  when 
studying  the  trends  outlined 
above. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that 
daily  newspaper  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  are  at  their  highest  point 
in  history,  and  with  a  smaller 
number  of  newspapers,  proving 
that  there  is  a  greater  public 
demand  for  what  we  believe  to 
be  a  better  product.  In  1918. 
2.166  daily  newspapers  had  a 
total  circulation  of  28.645.041. 
By  1928.  this  total  had  increased 
to  39,425,615  for  1,944  dailies. 
And  in  1944,  1,744  dailies’  circu¬ 
lations  totalled  45,954.838. 

The  circulation  of  all  dailies 
as  of  Jan.  1,  1919,  was  equal  to 
27%  of  the  population  revealed 
in  the  1920  census.  By  Sept.  30, 
1944,  circulations  had  increased 
to  34.9%  of  the  1940  population 
census,  and  was  36%  of  the  1943 
census  estimate  of  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  Total  circulations  in¬ 
creased  60.5%  from  1918  to  1944 
while  population  increased  20.4% 
from  1920  to  the  1943  civilian 
estimate. 

The  circulation  picture  in  the 
two-paper  towns  that  became 
one  paper  towns  is  also  interest¬ 
ing.  In  1918  total  circulation  in 
the  279  cities  was  2,241,930.  By 
1944,  with  the  loss  of  at  least 
279  newspapers  (possibly  more 
because  in  some  tov^s  three 
newspapers  were  merged  into 
one)  circulation  totall^  3,889,- 
091.  ’This  is  an  increase  of 
1,647,161  circulation  for  those 
particular  cities.  Because  the 
circulation  figures  of  some  news¬ 
papers  were  missing  from  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  1918  figures 
it  is  probably  safe  to  say  the 
increase  in  circulation  is  at  least 
a  million. 

Conclusions  to  be  drawn  are; 
although  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  has  declined,  the  number 
of  cities  with  newspaper  service 
has  increased,  the  cities  for¬ 
merly  having  two  newspapers 
and  now  having  one  are  getting 


College  Public 
Relations  Basis 


ON  MARCH  3,  page  32,  this  pub¬ 
lication  carried  a  story  re¬ 
garding  government  action  in 
BulTalo,  through  the  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney’s  office  and  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  against  organizations  sell¬ 
ing  paragraph  clippings  from 
3-cent  new.spapers  for  50  cents 
to  relatives  of  veterans.  Since 
that  time,  news  of  other  devices 
of  this  nature  have  come  to  our 
attention. 

Clipping  services  have  been 
operating  for  years  selling  items 
by  mail  to  interested  persons. 
We  understand  the  practice  is 
perfectly  legal  as  long  as  the 
organization  specifies  when  and 
exactly  where  the  item  was  pub¬ 
lished.  It  becomes  illegal  when 
there  is  no  such  specification 
and  solicited  persons  are  buying 
in  anticipation  of  receiving 
something  they  had  not  previ¬ 
ously  seen.  Invariably,  the  item 
is  out  of  their  own  local  paper 
which  they  have  already  read 
and  clipped.  Service  men’s  fam¬ 
ilies  are  now  the  victims  of  this 
practice. 

The  stunt  is  taking  various 
forms.  One  organization  is  of¬ 
fering  oral  transcriptions  of 
items,  suitably  glamorized.  This 
may  mean  that  a  routine  item  of 
promotion  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant  is  read  onto  a  record 
along  with  some  family  history 
and  a  little  embellishment.  Al¬ 
most  any  amount  may  be 
charged  for  it. 

Another  organization  is  offer¬ 
ing  “photographic  reproduction 
made  on  double  weight  durable 
gloss  paper’’  for  a  dollar. 

One  solicitation  card  that  we 
have  seen  offers  an  item  from 
the  “Daily  News"  of  a  certain 
date.  The  card  was  mailed  from 
New  York  to  someone  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  to  prospective  buyers 
it  might  mean  the  Daily  News 
of  New  York  or  Dayton  or  any 
other  city. 

Newspapers  can  save  their 
readers  a  lot  of  extra  expense 
by  informing  them  of  this 
racket.  Unless  the  seller  states 
specifically  when  and  where  the 
item  was  published  they  should 
refuse  to  buy,  and  they  should 
also  tip  off  their  local  Post 
Office  authorities. 


Of  New  Course 


Artist  Leaves  $54,407 

Nell  Brinkley,  creator  of  the 
Brinkley  Girl  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers,  left  a  gross  estate 
of  $56,305  and  a  net  of  $54,407, 
naming  her  mother  as  sole  bene¬ 
ficiary.  The  noted  artist  died 
during  the  winter  at  her  home 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


A  practical  workshop  coui» 
in  college  public  relations  acti» 
itles  will  be  inaugurated  at  N« 
York  University  this  sumrae 
under  the  cooperative  directia 
of  Benjamin  Fine,  educations 
editor  of  the  New  York  Tima 
and  Hayden  Weller,  head  of  thi 
NYU  Bureau  of  Informatior. 
the  two  directors  announced  thi 
week. 

“The  field  of  public  relatioo 
is  becoming  one  that  is  «ignifr 
cant  educationally  as  well  a 
generally,”  Dr.  Fine  told  Eonw 
&  Publisher.  He  explained  thi 
to  his  knowledge  this  woikshot 
is  the  first  of  its  kind,  th^ 
an  increasing  number  of  coll^ 
and  universities  are  adding  ]«■ 
ture  courses  on  various  phase 
of  public  relations.  Since  tin 
NYU  course,  which  will  be  hek 
July  23  to  Aug.  10.  is  an  inten 
sive  one  and  emphasizes  indi 
vidual  direction  of  the  studem 
its  enrollment  will  be  limited  ti 
50,  and  though  this  is  t^  Hr 
official  announcement,  about  2 
commitments  have  been  nuMk 
Scope  Ib  Broad 

Intended  for  college  pobhi 
relations  officers  in  partiadii 
the  workshop  will  concern  itMl 
with  newspaper  publicity  aai 
booklets,  lectures  and  cooir 
ences,  sports,  commencetMk 
and  other  public  occasiiii 
alumni  publications,  photofmki 
and  picture  stories  and  pnblit 
relations  in  relation  to  veteran 
Work  in  all  these  fields  will  kr 
elude  the  planning,  exeentiBi 
and,  in  some  cases,  placing  d 
material  before  the  public. 

The  directors  plan  to  cal 
in  experts  for  consultations. 

Mr.  Weller  added  that  ti« 
fellowships  in  public  relatkai 
have  been  created  this  yesril 
NYU,  and  while  obtaining  theii 
master’s  degrees  they  will  wvi 
part  time  in  his  office.  Evn- 
tually,  if  this  system  proves » 
cessful,  he  hopes  that  studots 
will  be  able  to  get  their  ezptn 
ence  by  part  time  work  in  pubU 
relations  firms  outside  the  uai- 
versity. 

Currently  Dr.  Fine  is  condsO- 
ing  a  course,  “How  To  Do  Edr 
cational  and  Institutional  Pak 
llcity,”  at  the  New  School  s 
New  York  where,  he  said,  1 
try  to  show  students  how  to  us 
rather  than  abuse  the  new^r 
per.”  It  is  sponsored  by  the  Anai 
lean  College  Publicity  A*t 
and  the  National  Ass’n.  of  Puw 
Relations  Counsel,  Inc.  I 


^  Washington,  D.  C.,  it  the 

Mecca”  the  world,  with  authtaw 
filet  covering  every  conceivabla  t^ 
^  ject  and  tpecial  departments  dedtotet 

to  data.  The  Hatkin  Information  Swvice  it,  therefore,  at  t 
source  fountain-head. 


i 
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Tht  Akron  Beacon-Journal  ( 126,442  EAS)  hoe  renewed  its  contract 
for  The  Haskin  Service. 


■  OITOl  ft  PU  BLI  SHIR  far  March  24.  If 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 


The  Americcm  Red  Cross  rotes 
throughout  the  entire  world, 
the  reputation  for  being  the 
organization  with  a  heart.  In 
wartimes  and  in  peace  it  stands 
high  on  the  hill  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  ready  to  be  the  adminis¬ 
tering  agency  to  all  peoples, 
everywhere,  who  need  help 
when  in  distress. 


As  always,  the  Red  Cross,  and 


the  people  connected  with  it 


have,  in  this  war,  shown  high 


courage  and  devotion  to  duty. 


without  thought  of  self  and 


safety,  bringing  relief  to  sol 


diers,  sailors,  civilians.  When 


the  history  of  this  is  written. 


that  Cross  will  glow  with  even 


greater  luster. 


More  than  you  know,  your  aid 
is  needed  by  the  Red  Cross  in 


its  appeal  for  funds  to  imder 


write  the  wonderful  work  it  is 


carrying  on.  Consider  the  situ 


ation  if  you  were  one  of  the 


many  millions  of  its  beneficia 


nes— many  of  them  unable  to 


do  for  themselves,  and  ask 


How  much  can  I  give 


No  American  needs  to  be  told 
of  the  various  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross.  It  is  the  one  world 
organization  in  whose  service 
record  every  nation,  every 
race,  has  confidence.  As  Amer¬ 
icans  and  os  people  having 
hearts,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
contribute  liberally  to  this  most 
worthy  cause. 


i 


A  RESPONSIBILITY 


Contributed  by  LINOTYPE,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


to  D,  8.  A. 


Look  whoro  you  will— on  stage  or  screen — but 
try  to  find  the  show  that  consistently  plays  to  a 
larger  audience,  or  produces  a  bigger  gate  receipt 
than  the  daily  newspaper.  It  isn’t  surprising  that, 
during  1943,  people  in  the  United  States  spent 
over  $660,(XK),000  for  their  favorite  newspaper. 

Newspaper  reading  is  a  fixed  habit  with  Ameri¬ 
cans  .  .  .  and  a  darned  sighf  more  American  than 
the  hamburger  or  hot  dog.  Thirst  for  news  has 
sti/nulated  readership  to  an  all-time  high  .  .  .  has 


made  the  newspaper  a  rich  source  of  live  material 
of  vital  interest  to  all  types  of  people. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  truly  a  cross  section  of 
contemporary  American  life.  Even  more,  it  is  a 
live  personality  in  every  community,  enlightening 
and  stirring  people  to  action. 

Little  wonder  then  that,  year  after  year,  adver¬ 
tisers  have  found  newspapers  the  number  one 
mover  of  merchandise. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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